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I ntroduction 


T he immigrant Schlichting family con- 
sisted of a father and his five children. 
They established their American home 
on the farming frontier of 1869 Wabasha 
County, Minnesota. The oldest son, Hinrich, 
became the leader of the family. In the chap- 
ters that follow, the movement of this family 
is traced from northern Germany, across the 
Atlantic, through the cities of Cincinnati and 
Milwaukee to Minnesota and Oregon. 

From their arrival in 1869 to the sale of 
their last parcel of land in 1913, members 
of four generations of this Schlichting fami- 
ly lived in Wabasha County. The properties 
they purchased were near the small village of 
Jacksonville, seven miles south of Lake City, 
Minnesota. 

Hinrich Schlichting began his own fami- 
ly on one of these properties in southeastern 
Minnesota. Today, the land remains much as 
it was 145 years ago when Hinrich arrived. 
There are fewer wooded areas now, but farm- 
ing still occupies the lives of the current res- 
idents. The Jacksonville of Hinrich’s day in- 
cluded a school, a blacksmith shop, a church 
he helped to build and hotels nearby. By the 
end of the 20 th century, all of the Jacksonville 
buildings had been destroyed or removed. To- 
day, only a small roadside sign marks the lo- 
cation of this pioneer village. 

This story of the Wabasha County Schlicht- 
ings is written within the framework of Euro- 
pean and American history in the second half 
of the 19 th centuiy. The chronology is divided 
into four parts which identify major time pe- 


riods of the family story. The four parts are 
subdivided into chapters which all begin with 
a timeline. Each timeline lists the key family 
events described in that chapter. The time- 
lines also include historical events, which of- 
ten directly impacted the family. 

The narrative is generously augmented by 
illustrations, copies of selected documents 
and photographs. These add a factual basis 
to the story and display historical material. 
Chapter endnotes are used to add reference 
sources. Several appendices display entire 
document pages for those who wish to view 
the pages as they originally appeared. 

Chapter endnotes are also used to pro- 
vide global positioning system (GPS) coordi- 
nates for many towns and specific properties. 
The decimal degrees or “DD” nomenclature is 
used for these coordinates because it is what 
current computer applications use. This per- 
mits anyone to enter the GPS coordinates into 
a mapping system, such as Google Maps, and 
view the location. 

The Schlichting family often used the same 
forenames over several generations. This tra- 
ditional way of honoring former or current 
family members carries with it the potential 
for confusion. The three previously printed 
Schlichting booklets generally used German 
forenames for individuals born in Germa- 
ny, and English forenames for those born in 
America. This book follows that model. 

Hinrich Schlichting, born in 1837, is an 
example of how forenames are assigned. The 
Schlichting booklets referred to him as Hin- 
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rich and, in the available documents, he too 
signed off as Hinrich. He was born in Germa- 
ny, so the German version of his forename, 
“Hinrich,” is used throughout the narrative 
of this book. Of course, not all German and 
American documents referred to him as Hin- 
rich. Some spelled his name “Heinrich” while 
others used the English “Henry.” Conse- 
quently, although the story narrative will re- 
fer to him as Hinrich, the illustrated docu- 
ments will vary. 

A similar strategy is employed for the name 
John. Hinrich’s father was called Johann I in 
the Schlichting booklets. He was born in Ger- 
many in 1810, so the German version of his 
name, “Johann,” is also used in this book. 
By the same logic, Hinrich’s younger broth- 
er, the third son of Johann I, will be called 


Johann II. He was called Johann II in the 
Schlichting booklets and he was born in Ger- 
many, so that name is also used in this book. 
Hinrich’s sons were all born in America, so 
their forenames will be the English versions: 
John August, Henry, and Ernst. 

My goal is to detail a family story that is 
both factual and engaging. Often, the histor- 
ical documents alone allow a clear answer to 
the question of why one person or a family 
made an important decision. At other times, 
there is minimal factual documentation and 
establishing a motive is more speculative. 
The author takes responsibility for the con- 
clusions drawn and invites those with help- 
ful information to amend the story. 
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Ancestor 

Families 



German Parish Registers 


H inrich Schlichting was raised on a 
farm near the small village of Neuland 
in northern Germany. The farm was a 
legacy from his mother’s Blank family. His 
father, Johann Schlichting (Johann I), had 
grown up nearby. Johann’s family farmed 
about two miles south of Neuland near the 
villages of Breitenwisch and Horst. 

In the early 1800s, the Blank family and 
the Schlichting family belonged to separate 
church parishes. Their birth, marriage and 
death information, therefore, was recorded 
in two separate sets of parish registers. 

The Blank family near Neuland belonged 
to a parish in the village of Grossenwoerden. 
Their information was recorded in the parish 
register for Grossenwoerden. 

The Schlichting family living near Horst 
and Breitenwisch were members of a parish 
in Horst. Their information was recorded in 
the parish register for Horst. 

Today, these two separate parishes have 
been joined into one larger parish. The offi- 
cial name of this combined parish is Evan- 
gelisch-lutherische Kirchengemeinde Horst 
in Burweg und Grossenwoerden (Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Parish of Horst in Burweg and 
Grossenwoerden). The parish registers for 
the two earlier churches are all archived in 
the Horst church office. 

Entries in parish registers were handwrit- 
ten by the pastors in the style of handwriting 
used at that time. The styles of letters were 
different from modern German handwrit- 
ing. To understand the entries, a researcher 


must first “transcribe” the entries into mod- 
ern German and then translate them into 
English. 

Register entries were written by pastors 
who spoke and wrote High German (Hoch- 
deutsch). The parishioners, however, spoke 
Low German (Plattdeutsch) . For example, 
the name “Schlichting” is High German. Low 
German versions include “Schlichtmans” 
and “Schlichen.” The accuracy of register en- 
tries depended on the skill of the pastor in 
converting the spoken Low German name 
into its High German equivalent. It is not 
surprising that the parish registers contain 
variations in the spelling of forenames and 
surnames. 
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Hinrich Schlichting and Caroline Truebenbach 

Married July 6, 1880: 

Hinrich Schlichting - b. September 10, 1837; d. September 29, 1904 and 
Caroline Truebenbach - b. April 8, 1853; d. March 23, 1930 

Children: 

Elizabeth (Catharina Elisabetha) - b. June 29, 1881; d. November 13, 1915 
Mary (Maria Louisa) - b. December 7, 1882; d. May 3, 1968 
John (Johann) August - b. February 27, 1885; d. February 2, 1968 
Caroline Friedericke - b. October 3, 1886; d. October 6, 1886 
Henry (Heinrich Wilhelm) - b. December 19, 1887; d. September 21, 1957 
Ernst Christoph -b. March 17, 1890; d. January 16, 1970 
Rebecca (Rebekka Caroline Marie) - b. January 18, 1895; d. April, 1984 
Marie (Maria) Matthiesen - b. July 23, 1894; d. July 28, 1961 


Sources: Register of Jacksonville Lutheran Church, Jacksonville, Minnesota 
Register of St. Paul Lutheran Church, Sherwood, Oregon 
U.S. Social Security Death Index, 1935-2014 
Minnesota Death Index 
www.findagrave .com 
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Johann Schlichting (Johann I) and Elisabeth Blank 1 

Married April 14, 1837 (Vol.3, p.19): 

Johann Schlichting* (Johann I) - b. August 20, 1810 (Horst Register, Vol.3, p.75); 
d. January 9, 1880 and 

Elisabeth Blank - b. July 8, 1814; d. May 25, 1866 (Burials, 1853-1920, p.55) 

Children: 

Heinrich* (Hinrich) - b. September 10, 1837 (Vol.3, p.132); 
d. September 29, 1904 

Claus* - b. May 5, 1840 (Vol.3, p.139); d. July 2, 1915 

Trina 2 Dorothea -b. December 30, 1841 (Vol.3, p. 146); 
d. September 26, 1852 (Vol.3, p.305) 

Johann* (Johann II) - b. February 26, 1844 (Vol.3, p. 156); d. June 5, 1883 
Diedrich-b. February 6, 1847 (Vol.3, p.171); d. March 23, 1848 (Vol.3, p.171) 
Diedrich b. March 23, 1850 (Vol.3, p. 186); d. February 3, 1852 (Vol.3) 

Rebecka* b. April 4, 1853 (Baptisms 1853-1903, p.2); d. March 2, 1895 
Anton* -b. July 13, 1854 (Baptisms 1853-1903, p. 13); d. September 16, 1871 
Peter -b. July 31, 1856 (Baptisms 1853-1903, p.21); d. August 29, 1856 

* Emigrated to America 

Source: Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchengemeinde Horst in Burweg und Grossenwoerden; (Grossenwoerden 
Register unless otherwise noted; Volumes 1, 2 and 3, and separate books for Baptisms 1853-1903 and Burials 1853- 
1920). 


1 Elisabeth’s surname is variably spelled “Blanck” or “Blank” in the registers. Either spelling is correct. 

2 Her name is “Trina” in the birth record and “Trine” in the burial record. Another spelling is “Catrina.” All are 
diminutive forms of “Catharina” or “Catherine.” 
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Hinrich Schlichting and Catharina Putt 1 

Married July 20, 1810 (Vol.3, p.12): 

Hinrich Schlichting - b. October 5, 1785; d. January 17, 1874 (Vol.6, p.132) and 

Catharina Margaretha Dorothea Putt - b. January 20, 1789; d. February 14, 1838 
(Vol.5, p.203) 

Children: 

Johann (Johann I) - b. August 20, 1810(Vol.3,p.75); d. January 9, 1880 

Hinrich Christoph -b. October 15, 1812; d. February 8, 1838 

Diederich - b. January 14, 1815; d. unknown 

Becke - b. July 30, 1817; d. July 17, 1819 

Adelheid - b. November 22, 1819; d. unknown 

Anna Margaretha - b. May 12, 1822 (twin); d. unknown 

Catharina Dorothea - b. May 12, 1822 (twin); d. March 8, 1823 (Vol.3, p.262) 

Joachim Friederich - b. February 18, 1825; d. June 4, 1829 (Vol.5, p.278) 

Claus - b. December 17, 1827; d. July 24, 1829 
Rebeca-b. May 22, 1830; d. October 28, 1831 

Source: Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchengemeinde Horst in Burweg und Grossenwoerden; (Horst in Burweg 
Register; Volumes 2 through 6). 


1 The name “Putt” appears as “Pott” in some register entries. “Putt” was the Low German form, while “Pott” was the 
High German form. 
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Claus Blank and Ilse Margrethe Jungclaus 


Married May 27, 1805: 

Claus Blank -b. April 17, 1766; d. November 19, 1843 and 
Ilse Margrethe Jungclaus -b. April 2, 1786; d. April 18, 1865 


Children: 

Margrethe -b. April 18, 1807; d. unknown 

Elisabeth (wife of Johann I) -b July 8, i8i4; 

d. May 25, 1866 (Burials, 1853-1920, p.55) 

Anthon - b. November 14, 1828; d. unknown 


Source: Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchengemeinde Horst in Burweg und Grossenwoerden; (Grossenwoerden 
Register; Volumes 2 and 3, and separate book on Burials 1853-1920). 
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PART I 

From Germany 

to 

Wabasha County 



Chapter 1 


The Old Country 


Timeline 

953 AD - Holy Roman Empire established in 
Europe 

1440 - Gutenberg invented printing press 
1517 - Luther’s Reformation challenged Papacy 
1648 - Thirty Years War ended; Austria re- 
mained Catholic; religious conflicts persisted 
1788 - American constitution balanced individ- 
ual liberties and central government 
1791 - French Revolution eliminated the mon- 
archy 

1797 - Napoleon’s French army invaded Holy 
Roman Empire 

1804 - Lewis and Clark exploration from St. 
Louis to Pacific coast 

1806 - Napoleon’s victories ended Holy Roman 
Empire 

August 20, 1810 - Johann Schlichting (Johann 
I) born in Kingdom of Hanover 
1815 - Napoleon defeated - German Confedera- 
tion established 

April 14, 1837 - Johann Schlichting (Johann I) 
married Elisabeth Blank 
1837, 1840, and 1844 - Birth of brothers Hin- 
rich, Claus, and Johann (Johann II) Schlichting 
1848 - Poverty and intellectual unrest lead to 
German Revolution of 1848 
1850s - Failed German Revolution of 1848 in- 
creased German emigration 
1860 - American Civil War curtailed immigration 
1862 - President Lincoln signed Homestead Act 
offering 160 acres to settlers 
1864 - Prussia and Austria defeated Danes; 

gained control of Schleswig and Holstein 
April 1865 - American Civil War ended; Lincoln 
assassinated 

1866 - Prussia annexed Kingdom of Hanover 
and defeated Austria 

1866 - Prussia controlled Germany; Austria be- 
came a separate nation 

1866 - Schlichting brothers Hinrich, Claus and 
Johann II left Germany 

1869 - Johann I, Rebecka and Anton Schlich- 
ting left Germany 

1871 - Prussia defeated France; German Em- 
pire formed 


A Concise History 

T he story of the Wabasha County, Minne- 
sota Schlichtings began in the northern 
part of continental Europe in the ear- 
ly 1800s. The oldest member of the Schlich- 
ting family who emigrated from Germany, the 
one referred to as Johann I, was born on Au- 
gust 20, 1810. At the beginning of his life, 
his native land was in the midst of a tortu- 
ous transition following centuries of political, 
religious and military turmoil. Like the great 
majority of their countrymen, the Schlicht- 
ings were common folk. They were members 
of the working class who were caught in the 
midst of large-scale political changes. Conti- 
nental wars resulted in the merging of small 
kingdoms, monarchies and city-states into 
blended nations. Religion became a tool of 
political power. Governments, laws and eco- 
nomic systems changed across the continent. 
The Industrial Revolution added to the un- 
rest because of its uneven effect on regional 
economies. Those nations that embraced the 
use of industrial machinery prospered. Those 
that were slow to adopt the technology lan- 
guished economically. Finally, the recently 
formed American nation offered a new option 
for the relationship between citizens and their 
government. In short, it was a time of rap- 
id cultural change and the people who were 
disadvantaged began a large-scale migration 
from Europe. 

For over a thousand years, most of what 
is now Germany was known as the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. It was a coalition of small king- 
doms, more independent than not, engaged 
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in countless wars over hundreds of years. 
The invention of the printing press and the 
subsequent spread of Protestantism in the 
early 1500s challenged the Catholic pow- 
er structure and added religious affiliation 
to the differences between kingdoms. At the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War in 1648, only 
the German-speaking lands in the south re- 
mained Catholic. The north (what would later 
be called “Germany”) was divided into Cath- 
olic and Protestant areas, but was ultimately 
dominated by the Protestant Prussian state. 
The internal feuding within the Holy Roman 
Empire ended in 1806; four years before the 
birth of Johann I. Napoleon and his French 
army battled their way north and eventually 
occupied much of central Europe. Only the 
two most powerful Germanic states, Austria 
in the south and Prussia in the north, were 
able to retain control of their lands. The dom- 
ination by the French ended with the defeat 
of Napoleon in 1815. 

Coinciding with Napoleon’s defeat was 
the realization within the German lands that 
their ability to resist future invasions re- 
quired a new political structure. To this end, 
the German Confederation was established in 
1815, consisting of 35 monarchies and four 
city-states. These sovereign kingdoms were 
all loosely connected and, by design, were 
intended to re-establish the pre-Napoleonic 
order. The lack of central authority carried 
within it the seeds of its eventual downfall. 
The numerous sovereign kingdoms created 
barriers to economic exchange and left the 
commoners, who were the vast majority of 
the population, still under the thumb of ei- 
ther the aristocracy or the Church. Further- 
more, the fragmentation of authority put the 
entire area at both an economic and political 
disadvantage compared to unified nations 
like England and France. 

Although the commoners may have cared 
little about the politics of the German Con- 
federation, they were sensitive to their own 
economic reality. The Industrial Revolution 
was creating a large urban-based population 


1815 German Confederation 



The German Confederation of 1815 is outlined 
with a solid black line. The Kingdom of Hanover, 
where the Schlichtings lived, had Prussian land on 
either side. The arrow indicates the Schlichting’s 
home region. 

existing at a bare subsistence level. Fami- 
lies lived in poverty even though children as 
well as their parents sought employment. 
The European intellectual community saw 
both the French Revolution and an emerg- 
ing United States as a means to empower in- 
dividuals. This meant that both the working 
class and the intellectual community were 
dissatisfied. The result was the German Rev- 
olution of 1848, an ill-fated attempt to es- 
tablish a German democracy with individu- 
al freedoms. Initially, the ruling monarch of 
Prussia capitulated to demands, but violent 
events allowed him to reverse that position 
and regain absolute control. In the end, the 
revolution was a dismal failure. This contrib- 
uted to a wave of emigration from Germany 
to the United States in the 1850s. This group 
is sometimes referred to as the “Forty-Eight- 
ers.” 1 

The struggle toward German nationalism 
may seem tangential to the Schlichting sto- 
ry. In fact, it directly impacted the sons of Jo- 
hann I. Prussian dominance in the northern 
German region was increasing. The southern 
region was controlled by the Austrians. Be- 
fore these two powers settled their differenc- 
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The Old Country 


Baptism Registry for Johann Schlichting (Johann I), 1810 

From Horst Parish Register 1791-1820, Microfilm p. 301 


German Transcription 


Microfilm Page 


English Translation 


II. Getaufte Eheliche 1 
Aug. (gust) 

35) den 20ten 2 Hinrich 
Schlichting ein 
Dienstknecht 3 in 
Breitenwisch und Catharina 
Margaretha Dorothea, 
geborene Putt, einen Sohn, 
geboren eodem (ebendort); 
genannt Johann. 

A.Z. (Anwesende Zeugen) 
Dierck Schlichting, Johann 
Schlichting, Ruthner 4 in der 
Breitenwisch Sohn. 

Hinrich von Holten 
Hausmann ibidem. 
Catharina Hagenah, Dierck 
Hagenah, Kethners 5 ibidem 
Frau. 









t?- 


' 2 Jyf _ 


II. Baptized, Legitimate, 
[Entry 35, second from top] 
the 20 [of August, 1810] to 
Hinrich Schlichting. a farm 
worker in Breitenwisch and 
Catharina Margaretha 
Dorothea nee Putt, a son, 
born eodem (in that place), 
named Johann . 

Witnesses present: 

Dierck Schlichting, son of 
Johann Schlichting, a 
“Ruthner” in Breitenwisch. 
Hinrich von Holten, 
smallholder [in 
Breitenwisch], 

Catharina Hagenah, wife of 
smallholder Dierck Hagenah 
[in Breitenwisch], 


1 “Ehelich” means bom to a married couple. Baptisms of children bom out of wedlock were listed in a separate 
section of the baptismal registry under the heading “Unehelich” (outside of marriage). 

2 No date other than August 20 is mentioned in this entry, meaning that Johann was bom and baptized the same day. 

3 A “Dienstknecht” (“farm worker” or “hired hand”) was a man who possessed no land and worked for wages and/or 
payment in kind. Hinrich’s father (Johann, 1753-1823) was a house/land owner, a judge, and a dike reeve, Likely, 
Hinrich and Catharina lived on his father’s property, and he worked for or together with his father. After his father’s 
death in 1823, Hinrich inherited the property and took on the responsibilities of judge (mediator for local land isues) 
and dike reeve (the person responsible for maintenance of dikes and drainage canals in his area). 

4 “Ruthner” (also known as a “Weidenmtenschneider,” or willow-rod-cutter), a person who prepared willow 
branches for use in the building trade or in making items like baskets or barrel staves. 

5 “Kethner” (or “Katner,” sometimes “Kothner”), similar to a “Hausmann,” indicated a man who owned a modest 
dwelling and some land. In England such a farm was called a “smallholding,” and the owner a “smallholder” or 
“cotter.” 


The baptism entry for Johann I in 1810. Source: Evangelisch-lutherische Kirchengemeinde Horst in Burweg 
Register, Vol. 3, p. 74. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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es, they faced a common enemy. Between the 
Prussian territory and Denmark to the north 
were the independent kingdoms of Schleswig 
and Holstein. These two lands were just east 
and north of the Elbe River, only about 10 
miles from where the Schlichtings lived. The 
population of Schleswig and Holstein was 
mostly Germanic, but the Danes wanted 
control and annexed both kingdoms in 1864. 
In retaliation, the combined armies of Prus- 
sia and Austria, led by the Prussian Otto 
von Bismarck, battled and overpowered the 
Danes. This victory permanently annexed 
Schleswig-Holstein into the Germany we 
know today. 

The Schlichtings lived in the independent 
Kingdom of Hanover. Johann II, the third 
son of Johann I, was conscripted into the 
Hanoverian army in 1865. His military duty 
occurred during the first stages of the battle 
between Austria and Prussia for dominance 
within the German Confederation. 

That battle for dominance, the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, began a mere 18 
months after these two powers defeated the 
Danes. The independent Kingdom of Hanover 
was caught between these two great conti- 
nental powers. At the beginning of 
the conflict, King George V of the 
Kingdom of Hanover sought to main- 
tain independence from Prussia. His 
ploy was to belatedly align his mili- 
tary forces with the Austrians in the 
south. The Hanover King’s single 
victory, the Battle of Langensalza, is 
retold dramatically by the Schlich- 
ting participant, Johann II, in the 
booklet New World Beginnings for 
the Schlichting Family. 2 The Hanover 
King’s victory was a perfect example 
of winning the battle, but losing the 
war. Within a few days, the victori- 
ous Hanoverians were surrounded 
and forced to surrender to the much 
larger Prussian army. This surren- 
der ended the existence of the King- 
dom of Hanover. These political and 


military events coupled with harsh economic 
realities occurred exactly when the Schlicht- 
ings decided to emigrate from Germany. The 
Austro-Prussian War of 1866 ended quickly 
with a victory for the Prussians and the sep- 
aration of Austria from the remainder of the 
German-speaking lands. 

The battles were not yet over for the Prus- 
sians who next engaged the French in 1870. 
This Franco-Prussian War re-established 
German control of the border regions of Al- 
sace and Lorraine, which had been taken by 
Napoleon half a century earlier. In this war 
with France, the few remaining small Ger- 
man kingdoms joined the Prussians. Their 
victory as a united force in 1871 established 
what we now know as the German Empire. It 
also laid the groundwork for an ongoing con- 
tinental battle between France and Germany 
which lasted through World War II. 

The Schlichtings 

The register from the parish where Jo- 
hann Schlichting (Johann I) was baptized 
indicated that he was born on August 20, 



The German Empire of 1871 has horizontal lines. The dashes 
outline the former German Confederation of 1815. The arrow 
indicates the Schlichting’ s home region. 
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1810. His parents, Hinrich Schlichting and 
Catharina (Putt) Schlichting, lived in the 
northern German Kingdom of Hanover. Jo- 
hann I was the first of 1 1 children for Hin- 
rich and Catharina. 

The exact location of the farmhouse where 
Johann I was born is unknown. However, this 
part of northern Germany near the village of 
Horst has been visited by several Schlichting 
family researchers. It is farmland that is ab- 
solutely fiat; reclaimed from the North Sea 
centuries before Johann I was born. A com- 
plex network of canals and dikes was built 
to resist the tidal surges of the sea and to 
facilitate the constant drainage that was re- 
quired for farming. Historically, the Germans 
tapped into the expertise of the Dutch who 
engineered the reclamation of this land. After 
the Dutch installed the infrastructure, many 
remained as permanent residents. At first, 
they were given special titles and perks such 
as housing, land and a reduced tax rate. 
Over the generations, their duties and spe- 
cial favors ended, and they were assimilated 
into the German society. 

A survey of this geographical area is cen- 
tered on a handful of buildings that make up 


the village of Horst, Germany. 3 Adjacent to 
Horst is a river, the Oste, which flows north- 
ward and empties into the North Sea, less 
than 20 miles away. The much larger Elbe 
River, located six miles east of Horst, also 
empties into the North Sea. Between these 
two waterways lies the flat farmland which is 
the historic home of the Schlichting family. 
Am Deich and Neuland are located about two 
miles north of Horst. The village of Breiten- 
wisch is less than a mile east of Horst. Both 
Neuland and Breitenwisch are mentioned in 
family documents. Traveling farther east, the 
larger communities of Himmelpforten and 
Stade are along a path to the Elbe River and 
the port city of Hamburg. 

The surname Schlichting is common in 
this part of Germany. This is significant be- 
cause it complicates the work of tracing fam- 
ily ancestors. The wife’s maiden name must 
often be used to identify which Schlichting 
family is being described. Anecdotally, in the 
village of Himmelpforten, the first Luther- 
an pastor, appointed in 1556, was a Peter 
Schlichting. 

Little is known about the childhood or ma- 
turing years of Johann I. A letter written in 
his later years 5 indicated that 
he eventually owned at least two 
properties. One of these prop- 
erties was most likely obtained 
through inheritance from his 
Schlichting family. As the old- 
est son, he stood to inherit his 
father’s farm near Horst and 
Breitenwisch. A second proper- 
ty was gained through his mar- 
riage to Elisabeth Blank. 

Johann I married Elisabeth 
Blank (born July 8, 1814) on 
April 14, 1837. Parish records 
show that Elisabeth was born 
and died (May 25, 1866) near 
Neuland. After their marriage, 
Johann I and Elisabeth lived 
on a farm near Neuland, about 
two miles north of Johann’s 



An illustration of landmarks near the Schlichting home. Illustration 
by author. 
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RELATIVES 

Year 

FAMILY 


18^6 

H. ^for Hinrich>, - with TJmland 

Anna Spreekels died 

1857 

H. at TJmland, also Claus 

1.858 

B. Soldier, Johann out of sbhool. 


1859 

Building of House. H.from Hanover 


i860 

H. C. at Dietrich v, Holten 


1861 

H. C. & J. at D. v. Holten 


1862 

J. at Diet. v. Holten, F.&C. at 

Bremerhaf en 


1863 

C. &. J. at Nagel I (spading grotmd ) 
H. Bremerhsfen 


l86lp 

C. J. at Nagel I Ehlers - Lange 

H. Wegener 

Grandmother died 

1865 

J. Soldier. C, at Freiburg. H.at 

Wegener 

MOTHER DIED 

1866 

WAR C» & H. Stamniermuehle. H. to 

America 
J. & C. to America 


186? 

H. J. C. in Cincinnati 


A timeline prepared by Johann II. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 


birthplace near Breitenwisch. Their Neuland 
farm 6 may well have been Elisabeth’s home 
farm. It is not known why they decided to 
live on the farm near Neuland rather than 
the Schlichting property near Breitenwisch. 
Regardless, after they were married they be- 
came responsible for both of the properties. 

Johann I and Elisabeth’s first child, Hin- 
rich, was born in Neuland on September 10, 
1837. Hinrich’s younger brother Claus was 
born three years later on May 5, 1840. Claus 
was followed by a sister Catherine or “Trina” 
born in 1841. Catherine died of unknown 
causes at 10 years of age in 1852. Their next 
child was Johann II, the writer of his own 
life journal. 7 His journal was subsequently 
translated into English by his nephew John 
August Schlichting. After Johann II’s birth 
on February 26, 1844, Johann I and Elis- 
abeth had two sons, both named Diedrich, 
and both of whom died in childhood. They 
were followed by a daughter Rebecka, born 
on April 4, 1853, and a son Anton born on 
July 13, 1854. Both Rebecka and Anton em- 
igrated from Germany with their father and 
lived in Wabasha County, Minnesota. A final 


son, Peter, was born on July 31, 1856, but 
died a month later on August 29, 1856. 

It is enlightening to think about this fam- 
ily in relation to the history of their home- 
land. Between the 1837 marriage of Johann 
I and Elisabeth, and the birth of their last 
child in 1856, the Kingdom of Hanover was 
still independent. This relative political tran- 
quility was increasingly threatened by the 
looming Prussian power to the southeast and 
southwest. The threat would become a reali- 
ty when the Prussians overpowered and dis- 
solved the Kingdom of Hanover in 1866. 

Another issue which no doubt impacted 
this family and their neighbors during this 
time was a rapidly increasing population. The 
practice of sons succeeding fathers as land- 
owners was successful so long as the popula- 
tion was stagnant or grew at a slow rate. Pop- 
ulation records for the European continent 
indicate a rapid increase beginning about 
1750 and accelerating during the 1800s. 
There were several reasons for the increase. 
Improved sanitation reduced the death rates 
from infectious diseases and allowed more 
people to live into their reproductive years. 
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Agricultural practices improved productivi- 
ty, which supported a larger population. The 
Industrial Revolution also produced new ur- 
ban jobs even if the workers were paid only 


a subsistence level . 8 The increase in popula- 
tion without an increase in available land led 
to crowding and unemployment. 

This historical milieu leads naturally 


Hinrich Schlichting military discharge 1865 page 1 
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Royal Hanoverian Guards Regiment 


The holder of this [document], the Grenadier Heinrich Schlichting, bom in Grofienworden, District Osten, having 
served loyally and uprightly in this regiment, as noted on the next page, following the expiration of his time of 
service is herewith discharged from the same, and having acknowledged his statement of account on the following 
page with his own signature, is with this discharge herewith dismissed. 

Regimental Headquarters Hanover, the 15"' of April, 1865. 

Personal Description of the Discharged 

Age: 28 years 

Height: 6 feet 3 1/2 inches 

Hair: blond 


Eyes: gray 

Trade: carpenter 


Hinrich Schlichting’s 1865 military discharge, page 1. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ transla- 
tion by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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Hinrich Schlichting military discharge 1865 Page 2 



Term of Service of the discharged Grenadier Heinrich Schlichting 
as Grenadier in the Guards Regiment, 5"' Company, 7 years 

Total ... 7 years 

Served under Conscription: 7 years 
Total ... 7 years 

Term is not applicable toward retirement 


Hinrich Schlichting’s 1865 military discharge, page 2. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ transla- 
tion by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 


to what we do know about the Schlichting 
brothers when they lived near Neuland. The 
details come from the journal of Johann II 
and a few individual documents. 

Johann II’s description of his own primary 
education suggested that it was minimal. He 
wrote: "... We learned at home as well as pos- 
sible.” This was followed by a reference to his 
more traditional schooling beginning at age 
1 1 and lasting three years. He stated that he 
was as proficient as his classmates: “I was 


surpassed by no one, generally speaking.” 9 
The journal indicated that his formal educa- 
tion ended in 1858 when he was 14. 

As for oldest son Hinrich, we know from 
his discharge papers that he began his mil- 
itary service with the Royal Hanoverian 
Guards Regiment in 1858. The only earlier 
reference to Hinrich indicated he was work- 
ing at “Umland” in 1856 and 1857, presum- 
ably as a carpenter. These dates and later 
events were contained in a timeline attribut- 
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Hinrich Schlichting military discharge 1865 Page 3 
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tnscru isAtr 

Statement of Account 

Assets Debits 

Paid end of September 1863, 4 Thaler 

On leave from 1 October 1863 until 15 April 1865 

Total Assets, 4 Discharge fee, 4 

Total Debits, 4 
Pay Received, — 

Verified and attested. 

Signature and rank 

As final signatory, I attest and acknowledge the above final statement as correct and make no further 
demands of any kind from the time of my service. 

Signature: ...Wilhelm 15 April, 1865 Signature: Hinrich Schlichting 


Hinrich Schlichting’s 1865 military discharge, page 3. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ transla- 
tion by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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The Nienburg Building Trade School acceptance letter from October 1864. Note Hinrich was called a journeyman carpenter. Source: Dorothy 
Schlichting. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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Hinrich Schlichting’s Nienburg Building Trade School 
Mailing Envelope 

German Transcription 

Original Document 

English Translation 

An 

den Zimmergesell H. Schlichting 
pr. Ad. Herm Zimmermeister Wegener 
zu 

Wulsdorf 
(Amt Lehe) 

fr[ankiert] ( Briefmarke ) 

0 

* # 1 

\ ' 

A? 

To 

the Carpenter Journeyman 
H. Schlichting 

c/o Master Carpenter Wegener 
of 

canceled stamp Wulsdorf 

(Lehe Office) 

postmark upper right: Nienburg, 5.10 
(Oct. 5) (lower area illegible) 

second postmark lower right: 
Geestemiinde, 6.10 (Oct. 6) (lower area 
illegible) 



The Nienburg Building Trade School acceptance letter was sent in this envelope in October 1864. Source: 
Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 


ed to Johann II. 

Hinrich spent a total of seven years in mili- 
tary service. Johann II wrote that Hinrich was 
at Hanover, 10 but was permitted to come home 
in the fall of 1859, after his first 18 months of 
active duty. The remainder of his seven years 
of service was a mix of active duty and time 
he could work as a carpenter near home. On 
the last page of his discharge document, the 
officials spelled his given name as “Heinrich,” 
but he signed the document according to his 
own preference: Hinrich. 

Between the time of his return home in the 
fall of 1859 and the summer of 1866, Hin- 
rich either worked as a carpenter or helped 
his family on their farms. Johann II’s jour- 
nal for these years indicated poor economic 
conditions with numerous movements of the 
brothers as job opportunities occurred. Some 
references indicated one brother worked at 
a job, while at other times several brothers 
were in the same location working together. 
There were also statements indicating that at 
times simply no jobs were available. During 
the unemployed times, Johann II, often with 
Claus, worked at home on either carpentry 
or field projects. One reference indicated the 


brothers spent time caring for the family cat- 
tle because there was no paid work avail- 
able. This pattern of constantly struggling to 
find a paying job was the daily experience of 
all three brothers. The lack of prospects for 
permanent employment must have weighed 
heavily on the three young men. 

It is not clear what level of formal carpentry 
certification Claus and Johann II achieved. 
During these years, the term “journeyman” 
was applied to the two brothers. This implied 
that they were working to achieve a great- 
er experience level by traveling to their many 
carpentry jobs. As a general rule, the jour- 
neyman stage or “Geselle” lasted three years. 
Although it was infrequently enforced, strict 
journeyman rules required them to remain 
away from their home during the three years. 
The ultimate goal for a journeyman was to 
achieve “master” status. Master certification 
or “Meister” required both practical skills 
and a proven knowledge of carpentry theory. 
With job opportunities so unpredictable, it is 
easy to understand why many failed to reach 
this highest level of trade certification. 

Hinrich did achieve “tradesman” certifi- 
cation beyond the journeyman level. A let- 
ter was sent to him in response to his ap- 
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The Nienburg Building Trade School diploma or certification from March 1865. Note the performance grades. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 
Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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plication for a position in the Building Trade 
School at Nienburg, a town 65 miles south 
of his home. The letter was sent in early Oc- 
tober 1864, the same month the combined 
Prussian and Austrian armies defeated the 
Danes for control of Schleswig and Holstein. 

His 1865 diploma of graduation indicated 
Hinrich began the instruction in late Octo- 
ber 1864. He completed the course work and 
graduated in late March of 1865. The subject 
of training was described as “agricultural” 
building tradesman. It was said to be a one- 
year curriculum, but Hinrich completed the 
course work in five months. Of interest, his 
diploma rated his performance as very good, 
good, or almost good in categories ranging 
from moral behavior to architectural drawing. 

As for the rest of the Schlichting family, 
in early 1865 parents Johann I and Elisa- 
beth were still living on their farm near Neu- 
land with the younger children. Their daugh- 
ter Rebecka was 12 years old, and son Anton 
was 1 1 . Twenty-one-year-old Johann II had 
been drafted into the Kingdom of Hanover 



The route taken hy Johann II on his way home from 
Langensalza. He went by train to GeestemuncLe 
then looked unsuccessfully for Hinrich in Wuls- 
dorf. He found Claus in Wellen then traveled home 
to Neuland via Kirchwistedt and Bremervorde. 
Note the mileage scale. Illustration by author. 


military and son Claus was trying to make a 
living as a journeyman carpenter. 

Across the Atlantic Ocean, Robert E. Lee 
surrendered to U.S. Grant at Appomattox 
Courthouse in early April 1865. Within a few 
weeks, President Abraham Lincoln was as- 
sassinated and Andrew Johnson succeeded 
him. As the agonizing American Civil War fi- 
nally came to a close, the conflicts in north- 
ern Germany worsened. The war in America 
had sharply curtailed immigration numbers 
during the early 1860s. With that barrier fi- 
nally taken down, the number of European 
immigrants rose once again. 

At their home near Neuland, the Schlich- 
ting family suffered a great loss. In May 1866, 
mother Elisabeth died, leaving Johann I a 
widower with two young children still living 
at home. As we will see, oldest son Hinrich 
was already preparing to emigrate. With sec- 
ond son Claus having difficulty finding pay- 
ing jobs and son Johann II facing new mili- 
tary duty, it was an unsettling time for the 
Schlichting family. 

Johann II’s journal documented the expe- 
rience of military combat in the mid- 1800s. 11 
His account of the Battle of Langensalza 12 in 
June 1866 described the harsh conditions 
endured by military conscripts. He record- 
ed the exhausting marches used to move 
troops in preparation for battle. His narra- 
tive revealed the confusion and fear of the 
battle itself. In the aftermath, he enjoyed tav- 
ern camaraderie with Prussian soldiers who 
were his enemy just days earlier. The histor- 
ical timing of his military duty was particu- 
larly ironic. The success of the Hanoverians 
against the Prussians at the Battle of Lan- 
gensalza was followed immediately by sur- 
render to those same Prussians. Johann II 
was told to surrender his gun and promise 
not to serve against the King of Prussia. He 
then journeyed home by train and foot, arriv- 
ing there at 6 a.m. on July 6, 1866. 13 His life 
as a civilian was cut short when he was no- 
tified to report for military duty, this time as 
a Prussian soldier. This new ultimatum pre- 
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cipitated his speedy emigration to America. 

The Push 

Scholars who study the migration of hu- 
man populations use the term “push” to 
identify factors in a native land which propel 
people to emigrate. The term is often coupled 
with “pull” which identifies what attracts 
them to a particular destination. Today, the 
consensus view is that the dominant push 
factor in 19 th century Germany was econom- 
ic. 14 In other words, the typical German em- 
igrant, a young male, had little prospect for 
economic success in his lifetime if he stayed 
at home. 

Several causes of the stifling economic 
outlook have already been suggested. One 
was the rapid increase of the population af- 
ter 1750 without a parallel increase in em- 
ployment opportunities. A second cause was 
the uneven effect of the Industrial Revolution 
on regional economies and the urban ghet- 
tos composed of poorly paid families. These 
two conditions were present in 1866 Germa- 
ny. There was not enough farmland available 
to offer young men an opportunity to support 
their families. The non-agricultural jobs were 
difficult to find and the pay was insufficient 
to feed a family. 

Religious persecution is mentioned and 
was often a factor for earlier immigrants com- 
ing to America. However, it cannot be applied 
to these Protestant Schlichtings living in offi- 
cially Protestant northern German lands. 

Although conscription into additional mil- 
itary duty influenced Johann II’s decision to 
emigrate, such was not the case for most of 
his contemporaries. Most young males were 
not conscripted, and most were not political 
zealots yearning for freedom from local op- 
pression. Finally, there was no geographic 
location where young families could simply 
move in, find employment, and live out their 
lives. 

Hinrich’s son John August Schlichting 


wrote that his father had confided to him 
that he had two reasons for coming to Amer- 
ica. The first was the prospect of endless 
hard work in Germany. The second was to 
avoid becoming “cannon fodder” in the on- 
going European wars. 15 Hinrich’s brother 
Johann II faced an imminent military obli- 
gation at the time the brothers emigrated in 
1866. Hinrich had been discharged in 1865, 
and there is no record of any military service 
at all for their brother Claus. The Schlichting 
brothers experienced the same military and 
economic push factors as other young men 
throughout Europe. Like many others, their 
decision was to look to America as the solu- 
tion to their uncertain future. 
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Chapter 2 


Passage to America 


Timeline 

April 1865 - American Civil War ended; Lincoln 
assassinated 

May, 1866 - Death of Elisabeth Schlichting, 
wife of Johann I 

June 27, 1866 - Hinrich received emigration 
passport 

June 27, 1866 - Johann II in Battle of Langen- 
salza; Kingdom of Hanover ceased to exist 
August 1866 - Prussia defeated Austria 
Summer/ Fall 1866 - Hinrich arrived in Amer- 
ica 

November, 1866 - Johann II emigrated after he 
was conscripted into Prussian army 
November 21, 1866 - Johann II sailed on ship 
Emilie under a false name 
January 16, 1867 - Claus arrived in New York 
City aboard Bremen 

January 30, 1867 - Johann II on storm-crip- 
pled Emilie retreated to Liverpool, England 
February 4, 1867 - Johann II left Liverpool on 
Tripoli, arrived in New York February 23 
July 1868 - Johann I sold German farmland; 

planned to emigrate in 1 869 
June 19, 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka 
and Anton arrived in New York City on Her- 
mann 

June 26, 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka, 
and Anton arrived in Milwaukee; family re- 
united 


The Means 

T he idea of a push away from a native 
land and a pull toward a new home is 
incomplete unless there is a way to ac- 
complish the migration. This step is known 
as the “means.” The Schlichting family living 
in northern Germany in the late 1860s faced 
many pragmatic decisions concerning their 
own emigration. The means includes the pro- 
cess of preparing for their journey as well as 
the journey itself. 

Today, the first requirement for traveling 
abroad is a form of official identification: a 
passport. In 1866 Germany, document re- 
quirements were not uniform between states, 
and the rules changed over time. Hinrich 
Schlichting obtained a travel document titled 
“Reise-Pass.” It was issued by an organization 
or club rather than by a government agen- 
cy. It was also called a “Passverein” and was 
used to verify his identification and physical 
appearance. It was roughly the equivalent of 
our modern day passport. 

A passport-like document was first used 
in the regions of the German Confederation 
bordering France. Initially, the motive of the 
German authorities was to track soldiers and 
spies, or French citizens fleeing from the rev- 
olution in their homeland. Later, the focus in 
most German states shifted toward prevent- 
ing political undesirables and vagrants from 
traveling between states. 

In Prussia, travel document requirements 
were constantly changing prior to 1865. 1 
Hinrich Schlichting obtained his Reise-Pass 
in the summer of 1866 only days before the 
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Prussians annexed the Kingdom of Hanover. 
One year later in 1867, the Prussians man- 
dated that a specific form of identification be 
carried at all times, which included a physi- 
cal description of the person. 

Throughout the German Confederation, 
enforcement of travel regulations was under 
the control of the city or the regional police. 
The number of officers assigned to this task 
was often inadequate for rigid enforcement, 
and their adherence to the letter of the law 
was uneven. The unpredictability of enforce- 
ment added to the confusion about what doc- 
uments would be needed. 

The German government promoted em- 
igration. They gave subsidies to shipping 
companies for sending German citizens, par- 
ticularly the poor and undesirables, to oth- 
er countries. From the perspective of the lo- 
cal governments, emigration of unattached 
young males was seen as particularly de- 
sirable. The economic outlook in Germany 
was bleak for these men. In 1866, the labor 
market was additionally flooded by soldiers 
coming home after the Austro-Prussian War. 
With no new land to be settled, the presence 
of so many unemployed young men was a 
recipe for civil unrest. Failing to apply the ex- 
isting travel regulations was an easy way for 
the government to mitigate the problem. 

Another link in the bureaucratic chain oc- 
curred at the port of embarkation, be it Bre- 
men, Bremerhaven, or Hamburg. At these 
locations, the majority of port authorities 
simply did not require verification of a pas- 
senger’s identity. 2 Transportation of emi- 
grants had become a major source of reve- 
nue for shipping companies and port cities. 
The only rigid requirement was that the mi- 
grant pay cash for his ticket. 

Getting to a port city required a means 
of travel. In the early 1800s, transportation 
within the Kingdom of Hanover relied on 
rivers and canals. The waterways had been 
used for centuries to transport both people 
and materials. The natural drainage of these 
waterways was in a northward direction to- 


ward the North Sea. This meant north-south 
water travel dominated while east-west water 
transportation was less developed. 

Steam-powered locomotives were intro- 
duced in the United States and on the Eu- 
ropean continent in the early 1800s. With- 
in the German Confederation, the Prussians 
in the north had more railway systems built 
than the Austrians in the south. 3 Like the 
waterways, the direction of the great majori- 
ty of railway lines was north-south. This di- 
rection of transport moved materials to and 
from ports on the North Sea. The direction 
of the railways proved advantageous in the 
1 864 war with the Danes because it allowed 
troops to move north to the battlefronts in 
Schleswig-Holstein. It was also valuable to 
the Prussians in the 1866 Austro-Prussian 
war. They were able to quickly transport 
troops south to engage the Austrian forces. 

Johann II described traveling by train 
during his days in the Kingdom of Hanover 
military. 4 He traveled by train southward 
before the Battle of Langensalza, and north 
when he returned to his home near Neuland. 
However, both the waterway and railroad 
systems were of little value to the emigrant 
Schlichtings. Their journey from home to the 
port cities was either west to Bremen and 
Bremerhaven or east to Hamburg. 

Living near Neuland did provide one clear 
geographic advantage for the Schlichtings. 
Their home was close to all of the 19 th centu- 
ry German emigration ports. In the first half 
of the century, the main ports were Bremen 5 
and its daughter city Bremerhaven. 6 Bre- 
men is located on the Weser River 30 miles 
inland from the notoriously blustery North 
Sea. It was about 40 miles southwest of the 
Schlichting home near Neuland. Although 
Bremen’s inland location sheltered it from 
the ocean, it also led to a temporary buildup 
of silt in the navigation channel of the Wes- 
er River. Bremen officials responded by de- 
veloping the port of Bremerhaven near the 
mouth of the Weser. These two cities, Bre- 
men and Bremerhaven, remained the domi- 
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nant ports for emigration from northern Eu- 
rope during the 1860s. Hamburg, 7 located 
25 miles southeast of the Schlichting home, 
became the primary port of embarkation lat- 
er in the 19 th century. Hamburg is located 
many miles inland from the North Sea along 
the course of the Elbe River, one of Europe’s 
largest drainage systems. Today, Hamburg is 
still Germany’s busiest port city. 

The last step in the emigration means 
was the voyage itself. Toward the end of the 
1700s, improvements in navigational mea- 
surements had greatly reduced the risk of a 
voyage across the Atlantic. Measurement of 
latitude, how far north or south of the equa- 
tor you were, had been accurate since the 
days of the first sailing ships. Measuring lon- 
gitude, however, required a precise measure- 
ment of time, and that had not been perfect- 
ed in earlier times. Christopher Columbus 
navigating the Atlantic in 1492 could accu- 
rately determine how far north of the equa- 
tor he was, but not how far from Europe his 
ships had sailed. By the time the Schlicht- 
ings emigrated in the 1860s, chronometers 
had advanced to the degree that measure- 
ment of longitude was no longer guesswork. 

Sailing vessels were popular through the 
1840s, but were later replaced by the faster, 
independently-powered steamers. A trans- 
atlantic voyage in a sailing ship might take 
four to 12 weeks depending entirely on 
weather patterns. The same voyage by a 
steamer ship averaged two to three weeks. 8 
After the American Civil War the great major- 
ity of immigrants arrived by steamship. The 
sailing ships did persist for a few decades, 
and their lower fares were appealing to the 
poorest emigrants. In the Schlichting family, 
only Johann II embarked initially on a sail- 
ing ship, and that was because he had no 
other choice. That voyage nearly ended in ca- 
tastrophe and his vessel was forced to navi- 
gate back to Liverpool, England. His journey 
will be discussed later in this chapter. 

All of the passage records for the Schlicht- 
ings indicated they occupied a passenger 


category known as steerage or “Zwischen- 
deck.” This German word translates literal- 
ly as between decks. In the days of sailing 
vessels, steerage was a central compartment 
sandwiched between a top layer of first and 
second-class cabins, and the cargo hold sur- 
rounding the central keel at the base. In the 
1850s when steamers took over, the ships 
increased in size and had more levels. Nev- 
ertheless, steerage layers remained between 
the more expensive cabins and lounges near 
the surface deck, and the cargo and mechan- 
ical areas at the bottom of the vessel. 

Living conditions in steerage on the steam- 
ers were difficult, but not primitive. This was 
partly due to a regulation which assessed a 
$10 fee for any onboard deaths during the 
voyage. Illustrations in historical studies de- 
pict a bunk-type sleeping arrangement in 
steerage with crowding of passengers and 
minimal ventilation. Daily life in steerage 
was boring, but the ship’s officers enforced 
duty schedules to combat the boredom. Pas- 
sengers were required to follow a routine for 
rising in the morning at a specified time, per- 
forming requisite cleaning duties, and only 
then could they eat breakfast. 9 One family 
member was responsible for obtaining the 
food and taking it to the family. Most pas- 
sengers brought food from home because it 
was tastier than the ship’s fare. The price for 
a transatlantic voyage in steerage varied over 
the decades, but a likely figure would fall be- 
tween one and two month’s earnings for a 
common worker like a carpenter. 

Hinrich Schlichting 

Twenty-eight-year-old Hinrich revealed 
his intent to emigrate when he purchased 
his Reise-Pass on June 27, 1866. The first 
page of the passport stated that it was issued 
by the Kingdom of Hanover. As was typical, 
the document stated it was valid for a peri- 
od of one year. Hinrich ’s passport was issued 
during the final few days that the Kingdom of 
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Page 1 of the 1866 passport prepared for Hinrich Schlichting prior to his emigration. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ translation 
by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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Page 2 of the 1866 passport prepared for Hinrich Schlichting. Note the intention to go to New York via Bremerhaven. Source: Dorothy Schlich- 
ting. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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Page 3 of the 1866 passport prepared for Hinrich Schlichting. Note that the passport was dated 27 June 1866. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 
Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock ofLensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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Hanover existed. 

The passport said Hinrich was from 
Haulander Dike which is a suburb of Ham- 
burg today. It also stated his intention was to 
emigrate from the port city of Bremerhaven. 
Hinrich’s occupation was given as carpenter. 
It was noted in Chapter 1 that his trades- 
man certification from the Nienburg carpen- 
try school had been achieved in the spring of 
1865. 

Pages 2 and 3 of Hinrich’s passport veri- 
fied the authority of the issuing agency and 
gave a physical description of Hinrich. We do 
not know if Hinrich was ever required to dis- 
play this passport. As noted previously, most 
ports of embarkation paid little attention to 
an emigrant’s identification. 

Hinrich was not mentioned in Johann II’s 
journal during 1865 and 1866. This is under- 
standable because Johann II was in the Ha- 
noverian military away from home from April 
1865 until early July 1866. While traveling 
home after his discharge, Johann II stated 
he traveled to Wulsdorf near Bremerhaven 
on July 5, 1866, in an attempt to locate Hin- 
rich. Hinrich was not there. After this failed 
meeting on July 5, Johann II made no jour- 
nal reference to Hinrich in Germany. As not- 
ed in Chapter 1 , Johann II then visited Claus 
at his work site in Wellen and finally arrived 
home on July 6, 1866. 

Indirectly, Johann II did reveal a clue re- 
garding Hinrich’s arrival in America. Johann 
II wrote that when he arrived at Castle Gar- 
den in New York City in February 1867, Claus 
was already in Cincinnati with Hinrich. Jo- 
hann II then wrote two letters to Hinrich ask- 
ing for train fare so he could continue on to 
Cincinnati. How did Johann II know the ad- 
dress of Hinrich and Claus in Cincinnati? It 
did not come from Claus because Claus left 
Germany after Johann II. Possibly, the family 
had a prearranged rendezvous address cho- 
sen in America. More likely, Hinrich had left 
Germany early enough in 1 866 to send a let- 
ter to his family in Germany which included 
his Cincinnati address. 


Hinrich’s oldest son, John August Schlich- 
ting, later added his own statement to the 
Hinrich emigration question. He wrote: “Un- 
cle Johann II learned that his brother Claus 
was already in America though he (Johann II) 
had started long before Claus did. My father 
(Hinrich) was already in Cincinnati whither 
Uncle Johann (II) also came. Uncle Johann 
[II] started out first but came to America af- 
ter the other two brothers.” 10 We know from 
his journal that Johann II embarked from 
Bremerhaven on November 21, 1866. We 
also know Johann II left before Claus, but 
was the last of the three brothers to arrive 
in America. The question about John Au- 
gust’s statement is whether the “started out 
first” phrase referred only to Claus or to both 
Claus and Hinrich. 

Another document that recorded the tim- 
ing of Hinrich’s passage was the United 
States Census for 1900. This census stated 
that Hinrich arrived in the United States in 
1866. 11 

Passenger arrival records for New York City 
contain two possible entries for Hinrich. The 
first was a man listed as “Heinr Schlichting” 
age 28. This man embarked from Bremen 
(south of Bremerhaven) on the ship Ameri- 
ca and arrived in New York City on July 16, 
1866. 12 The departure date from Bremen was 
not listed. His occupation was listed as me- 
chanic. This is not a good occupation match 
for Hinrich. However, closer inspection of the 
passenger manifest shows that almost all the 
several hundred steerage passengers were 
said to be farmers or mechanics. Clearly, the 
author of this list was not interested in exact 
details. Hinrich received his passport in Ger- 
many on June 27. With a New York arrival 
date of July 1 6 and an average steamer tran- 
sit time of two to three weeks, Hinrich could 
have been aboard the America. 

The second possible passenger entry for 
Hinrich was also listed as “Heinr. Schlich- 
ting.” This man was 29 (Hinrich turned 29 
in September 1866) and his occupation was 
listed as farmer. 13 The steamer was named 
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Bavaria and it arrived in New York on August 
20, 1866. The port of embarkation for this 
ship was Hamburg. Again, there are minor 
incongruities, but this also could have been 
Hinrich. 

Some immigrants traveled under assumed 
names, but there is no reason to think that 
Hinrich wanted to conceal his identity. It 
would not make sense for him to go to the 
expense of purchasing a passport in his own 
name and then travel under an assumed 
name. A final option is that for some un- 
known reason, the arrival information for 
Hinrich Schlichting was lost or incorrectly 
indexed. 

Although there is no absolutely perfect fit 
for Hinrich, the two illustrated passenger en- 
tries are very close matches. The 1900 cen- 



The passenger list entry for Heinr Schlichting, a 
28-year-old mechanic. The ship America depart- 
ed from Bremen and arrived in New York on July 
16, 1866. Source: National Archives Microfilm Roll: 
M237_268, Line:43, List Number:803. 


sus data and the fact Johann II already knew 
Hinrich’s address in November 1866 strongly 
suggests Hinrich left Germany before Claus 
and Johann II. The fact that Johann II failed 
to find Hinrich at his job on July 5 margin- 
ally favors Hinrich’s arrival in New York on 
July 16, 1866, aboard the America. 

Claus Schlichting 

In 1866, Claus Schlichting was 25 years 
old and a journeyman carpenter. The jour- 
nal of Johann II described a number of job 
locations where these two brothers worked 
as carpenters. They labored together from 
July through early November 1866. Claus 
left his home near Neuland with Johann II 
at midnight on November 16, 1866. Johann 
II had decided he must emigrate immediately 
to avoid conscription into the Prussian army. 
After Johann II sailed from port, Claus re- 
turned home to Neuland. 

Claus did not leave a written record about 
his passage, but passenger arrival records 
from New York City included an acceptable 
match. A Claus Schlichting arrived in New 
York City on January 16, 1867, aboard the 
ship Bremen. The Bremen had departed from 
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The passenger list entry for Heinr Schlichting (arrow), a 29-year-old farmer. The ship Bavaria departed 
from Hamburg and arrived in New York on August 20, 1866. Source: National Archives Microfilm Roll 
M237_270, Line 18, List Number 958A. 
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The passenger list entry for Claus Schlichting (arrow), a 32-year-old (Claus was 25) carpenter 
from Hannover. The ship Bremen departed from Bremen and arrived in New York on 16 Jan. 
1867. Source: National Archives Microfilm Roll: M237_275, Line: 21, List Number: 40. 


its namesake port city of Bremen, Germany. 
Using average steamer transit times, the Bre- 
men must have embarked in late December 
1866, or the first few days of 1867. The ar- 
rival document stated Claus was a carpen- 
ter from Hanover. The only irregularity in the 
passenger record was that his age was said 
to be 32 rather than 25. 14 Finally, Johann 
II stated in his diary that when he arrived 
in New York City on February 24, 1867, his 
brother Claus had been in American for four 
weeks. 15 That information matches well with 
the arrival date for Claus on the Bremen: 
January 16, 1867. 

J ohann Schlichting 1 1 

It is fortunate that the passage story of Jo- 
hann II has been documented by the traveler 
himself. 16 He left home with his brother Claus 
at midnight on November 16, 1866. Johann 
II departed clandestinely after receiving a no- 
tice to report for duty in the Prussian army. 
This was six months after his battle experi- 
ence as a member of the Kingdom of Hanover 
military. He had not expected to be drafted 
again. His original plan was to emigrate the 
following spring with Claus. Previously, he 
had applied for permission to emigrate, but 
this was now denied based on his notice to 
report for duty. 

One other intriguing document indicated 


Johann II’s decision to leave home was pre- 
cipitous. This document amounted to a proof 
of baptism. It was dated November 22, 1866, 
six days after Johann II left home for Ameri- 
ca. Unless the document was postdated, Jo- 
hann II could not have carried it with him 
when he secretly left home on November 16. 
Although there could be other explanations, 
it is likely this document was part of the 1867 
emigration plan that was abandoned. 

When they left home at midnight Novem- 
ber 16, 1866, 22-year-old Johann II and his 
brother Claus traveled west to Bremerhav- 
en. Along the way they stopped at a former 
employer’s home to borrow enough money to 
purchase a passage ticket for Johann II. A 
series of mishaps in Bremerhaven resulted 
in Johann II booking onto a large sailing ship 
named Emilie. He had no baggage at all and 
had to buy a new pair of shoes for the voyage. 

The Emilie set sail on November 21, 1866. 
The voyage seemed doomed from the start. 
An initial delay caused by calm winds was 
followed by stormy seas. Many passengers 
became seasick. The ship continued along 
the English coast and on into the Atlantic 
Ocean where they were hit by another storm. 
Johann II wrote two masts were broken and 
had to be mended to proceed westward. He 
described the food on board as inedible. Their 
hunger gave way to fear when another storm 
tore sails and broke the main mast, which 
fell into the ocean. In the steerage compart- 
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The 1866 proof of baptism for Johann II. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock ofLensahn, Germany 
and Merlin Schlichting. 
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ment where Johann II bunked, the lead bal- 
last had torn free and threatened to damage 
or possibly penetrate the hull of the ship. 

The storm continued many days. The crew 
of the Emilie was able to patch the damage 
enough to regain partial control of the vessel. 
A controversy then arose regarding wheth- 
er they were near America or off the English 
coast (the longitude measurement problem). 
In the end, they sighted land which they 
identified as England, and the Emilie limped 
into Liverpool harbor. It was January 30, 
1867, almost two months after they had set 
sail from Bremerhaven. 

Historically, German emigrants were not 
an unusual sight in Liverpool. From the 
1830s to mid-century, sailing vessels were 
used to transport emigrants to America. Ger- 
man shipping lines had discovered a lucra- 
tive “indirect” route to America via England. 17 
The first stage was sending emigrants across 
the relatively calm waters of the English 
Channel to the eastern coast city of Hull, En- 
gland. They were then taken across England 
by rail to Liverpool on the west coast. In Liv- 
erpool, they boarded sailing ships for the 
more problematic transit across the Atlantic. 

When the faster steamers were intro- 
duced, the profitability of this indirect route 
dropped. The steamer shipping firms found 
they could make more money by selling tick- 
ets for the entire transit from Germany di- 
rectly to America. By the time Johann II was 
in Liverpool, Germans were not seen as fre- 
quently as in earlier years. 

For the 270 
passengers from 
the vessel Emilie, 
the stay in Liv- 
erpool was filled 
with uncertain- 
ty and rumors 
about their in- 
terrupted voyage 
to America. Af- 
ter almost a week 
in Liverpool, the 


passengers were told they would complete 
their voyage to America aboard the steam- 
er Tripoli. German passengers were segregat- 
ed into the forward sections of steerage. The 
newly boarded English and Irish passengers 
occupied the aft sections. 

The transatlantic voyage of the steamer 
Tripoli had a few problems, but nothing like 
the German passengers experienced aboard 
the Emilie. Johann II wrote that the steamer 
took 18 days to get to New York City, only a 
bit above the average transit time. The pas- 
senger arrival manifest noted there were 
three deaths on board the Tripoli during the 
Atlantic transit. Two were young children 
and the third was a 64-year-old woman. 

There was one more curiosity about the 
dramatic passage story of Johann II. In his 
diary, he confessed that instead of Schlich- 
ting, he used the false surname “Maier.” 18 
The passenger arrival manifest for the Trip- 
oli 19 was dated February 25, 1867, precise- 
ly the date Johann II wrote in his journal. 
The list of German passengers revealed fami- 
ly groups, and entries for many young males 
traveling alone. The author of this mani- 
fest used a perfunctory style for entering 
the names and other data. For example, all 
of the several hundred German passengers 
were supposedly “laborers;” clearly not pos- 
sible. Oddly, none of the single males had a 
Maier or Meyer surname. The closest match 
was spelled “J. Merger.” The written age of “J. 
Merger” was right for Johann II, and the first 
initial J was right. Most likely, this was Jo- 
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The passenger list entry for “J. Merger” (likely Johann II; see arrow); a 22-year-old 
laborer from Germany. The ship Tripoli departed from Liverpool, England, and ar- 
rived in New York on February 25, 1 867. Source: National Archives Microfilm Publi- 
cation Serial: M237, Roll27, Line:4, List Number: 147. 
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The 1 869 proof of baptism for Anton. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin 
Schlichting. 
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harm II. The great detail of Johann II’s jour- 
nal, including the name of the ship, left no 
doubt that he was on board the Tripoli. 

Johann Schlichting I, Rebecka and 
Anton 

When the last of his three oldest sons em- 
igrated in December 1866, Johann I was 56 
years old. He had been a widower for only six 
months. His household near Neuland, Ger- 
many, included his children Rebecka age 13 
and Anton age 12. There was no documen- 
tation from 1866 indicating he intended to 
immediately join his three sons in America. 

Johann I wrote a letter to his oldest son 
Hinrich living in Cincinnati, Ohio. This let- 
ter was dated July 8, 1868, and was includ- 
ed in the Schlichting booklets. 20 Johann I 
wrote that he had waited to respond to a pri- 
or letter sent to him by Hinrich in order to 
reveal that he sold the rest of his property in 
Germany. This letter verified, as noted ear- 
lier, Johann I owned more than one parcel 
of property, and he and Hinrich had kept in 
contact. Johann I added that the pending 
sale represented the last of his property in 
Germany. He wanted all of his assets to be 
in cash when he left Germany. 

Johann I went on to say he was hopeful 
Hinrich would not be upset that his passage 


to America must be delayed until the follow- 
ing year, 1869. He ended the letter giving 
some fatherly advice to Hinrich and asked 
his son to convey this new information to 
Claus and Johann II. 

Johann I was true to his word and did em- 
igrate the following year, 1869. There was a 
proof of baptism document that was written 
for his son Anton. It was dated April 14, 1869, 
about a month before the family emigrated. It 
was very similar to the proof of baptism doc- 
ument written for Johann II. The wording of 
Anton’s document was consistent with using 
it to prove his identification during emigra- 
tion from Germany. The document also con- 
firmed that Johann I had been a landowner. 

Johann II wrote in his diary 21 that on June 
26, 1869, his father, sister Rebecka, and 
brother Anton (implied) arrived from Germa- 
ny. By this time, Johann II and his brother 
Claus were living in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Johann II also wrote that Hinrich came from 
Germany with their father. Hinrich had orig- 
inally emigrated from Germany to America in 
1866. In 1869, Hinrich returned to Germany 
to assist his father and younger siblings in 
their passage across the Atlantic to the New 
World. 

Although their name was misspelled, a 
passenger list identified these four Schlicht- 
ings arriving in New York City in 1869. They 
traveled together on the steamer Hermann 



The passenger list entry for Henry (arrow), Johann, “Rebecca” and Anton “Pohlichting.” Henry, age 31, 
departed from Bremen and arrived in New York on June 19, 1 869, on the ship Hermann. Source: National 
Archives Microfilm Publication Serial M237, Roll M237_313, Line:32, List Number: 672. 
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which embarked from the port of Bremen, 
Germany. The passenger manifest indicat- 
ed the Hermann arrived in New York City 
on June 19, 1869. The four Schlichtings ar- 
rived in Milwaukee seven days later on June 
26. The short time span suggests their route 
across the eastern United States was direct 
and by train, with no stopovers at Hinrich’s 
former residence in Cincinnati. 

The Pull 

The final step in understanding migration 
of populations is identifying factors which 
draw emigrants toward a particular destina- 
tion: the “pull.” Why, in the 1800s, did Ger- 
man emigrants choose to come to America 
rather than some other country? 

Between the 1830s and the 1880s, at least 
25 percent of all American immigrants were 
from Germany. In absolute numbers this 
was 4.5 million people. 23 In the 85 years be- 
tween 1830 and World War I, fully 90 percent 
of Germans who emigrated from their native 
land chose to come to the United States. 24 

On first consideration, the United States 
might seem to be an unlikely destination for 
any migrants in the 1800s — particularly in 
the first half of the century. The overriding 
American problem was the unresolved and 
deeply divisive question of slavery. By the 
early 1800s, slavery had been a part of the 
American culture since 1620 when Europe- 
an Americans imported slaves into James- 
town, Virginia. 

Slavery, however, was not only an Ameri- 
can problem; it was a worldwide practice. In 
fact, it had been practiced in America long be- 
fore Europeans landed on our eastern shores. 
Indigenous Americans across the continent 
captured and enslaved rival tribal members. 
Here, and in many parts of the world, hu- 
mans were regularly used as a commodity. 

For several reasons, slavery was not a 
prominent issue for the immigrant Schlich- 
tings. First, the Schlichtings arrived after the 


American Civil War had set the stage for the 
eventual universal abolition of slavery in this 
country. Although slavery was practiced by 
all but one of the original 13 American colo- 
nies, such was not the case in the late 1860s 
when the Schlichtings arrived. 

Second, the Schlichtings remained exclu- 
sively in the northern part of the country. 
The closest they came to living in a formerly 
slave-owning state was in 1867 when Hin- 
rich, Claus and Johann II lived in Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. The Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
where owning slaves had been legal prior to 
the Civil War, was directly across the Ohio 
River south of Cincinnati. 

The pulling force which attracted so many 
Germans and other Europeans to 19 th centu- 
ry America was the availability of land. The 
conceptual rationalization that made land 
available was known as Manifest Destiny. 
It was the belief that American settlers were 
destined to expand across the entire conti- 
nent. It was considered by many Americans 
to be an expansion prearranged in heaven. 
For most citizens this was not a question to 
be pondered; it was simply a truth. It was the 
conviction that this was a special time, and 
they were a special people. 25 

The concept of Manifest Destiny was not 
an American invention. Human culture is re- 
plete with examples of tribes, kingdoms and 
countries that practiced their own version of 
it. It is as if the desire to extend land occu- 
pation is embedded in the DNA of every cul- 
ture. Manifest Destiny was simply our so- 
ciety’s version of that desire to expand and 
dominate. 

The problem in America was that al- 
though the land was unsettled by Europe- 
an standards, it was not unoccupied. The 
indigenous American culture found itself on 
the short end of Manifest Destiny. There are 
endless examples. Less than 50 years after 
Columbus landed on the island of Hispanio- 
la in 1492, Hernando De Soto landed on the 
Florida peninsula with his own army. He tor- 
tured, killed and enslaved native populations 
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throughout the southeast. 26 The European 
diseases he and other conquistadors brought 
with them devastated the indigenous popu- 
lation of the Western Hemisphere. 

Two hundred and fifty years after Colum- 
bus, indigenous people of the eastern Unit- 
ed States fought alongside the French in the 
French-Indian War of 1754. It was a losing 
battle to keep the advancing English-Amer- 
ican settlers from permanently occupying 
their tribal lands. 

In the War of 1812, initiated by America’s 
desire to take over Canadian lands, native 
tribes living on the borderlands sided with 
the British army in Canada. In this case they 
were successful in repelling the invading 
Americans. 

One of the grim story lines of the 1800s 
was the forced placement of Native American 
tribes into sequestered compounds. These 
Indian reservations were located on land the 
American government deemed less desirable 
than their prior tribal homelands. For exam- 
ple, in 1828 gold was discovered in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains of Georgia. Thousands of 
indigenous Cherokees were forced to march 
along the notorious “Trail of Tears” to an 
Oklahoma Territory reservation. 

By the mid- 1800s, expansion across the 
entire continent was much more than just 
a concept. It was widely promoted by land 
speculators and facilitated by the United 
States government. During and after the Civ- 
il War, the United States government was 
deeply in debt. The Pacific Railroad Acts, 27 
first passed in 1862, had two purposes. 
They encouraged settlement of the American 
West, and they helped pay off government 
debt. For the first time in its history, the fed- 
eral government gave land grants and sold 
right-of-way bonds. The beneficiaries of this 
program were the railroads. Railroad compa- 
nies received broad stretches of land that, in 
some areas, extended five to 10 miles on ei- 
ther side of the tracks they built. The land 
grants were a giveaway to railroads, and the 
right-of-way bonds could be repaid with in- 


terest from profits made over the subsequent 
30 years of business. This series of congres- 
sional acts was very successful. Almost 10 
percent of what was then the United States 
was eventually owned or controlled by rail- 
roads. As privately owned companies, they 
could profit even more by selling any deeded 
land that they did not need for their tracks. 

Marketing American land was profitable for 
many entities. Railroads, state governments, 
land companies and steamship lines all sent 
their agents to foreign countries and ports of 
entry like New York City. Brochures, posters 
and testimonials sought to lure immigrants. 
One brochure printed by the Northern Pacific 
Railway claimed the people of Montana nev- 
er became ill, except from overeating. 28 There 
were magical powers in American soil. 

Land was also used indirectly by the Unit- 
ed States government to pay veteran soldiers 
after the Civil War. There was a special pro- 
vision of the Homestead Act of 1862, which 
allowed veterans to use their time of mili- 
tary service to fulfill the obligation to live on 
homestead land for five years. 

That same Homestead Act was another 
pull factor that brought Germans to Amer- 
ican shores. The majority of German im- 
migrants settled in American cities, not on 
farms. 29 Nevertheless, for Germans who were 
interested in land ownership and farming, 
the Homestead Act had particular appeal. 
Whether by way of outright purchase or use 
of the Homestead Act, land availability was a 
pull force for many Germans. In the Schlich- 
ting family, sooner or later all members of the 
immigrant generation lived on family-owned 
farmland. 

A final pull factor is what has been called 
“momentum.” This is easy to spot in any 
immigrant group, past or present. An early 
cluster of immigrants who settle in one geo- 
graphic area attracts more of their country- 
men to that same area. This occurs because 
the first immigrants write letters to relatives, 
friends and neighbors who then join them. 
More immigrants attract growing numbers 
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until some other force makes the migra- 
tion unattractive. This geometric population 
growth of immigrants from similar origins is 
the “momentum.” 

To Europeans suffering through continen- 
tal wars, overpopulation and a lack of avail- 
able land, the American promise of land was 
a vision of hope. The devastating effect Mani- 
fest Destiny had on the culture of indigenous 
Americans is easy for us to identify now. We 
must exercise caution, however, when con- 
demning 19 th century expansionism. If we 
were living in the 1860s, we would likely be- 
lieve and behave in a manner similar to the 
immigrant Schlichting family and their new 
American countrymen. 

“It is easy to be wise in retrospect, uncom- 
monly difficult in the event.” Wallace Stegner 30 
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Chapter 3 


Cincinnati 


Timeline 

1788 - Cincinnati, Ohio founded 

1827 - Miami and Erie Canal linked Cincinnati 
to Lake Erie 

1850s - Railroad linked Cincinnati to eastern 
and western cities 

1860 - Cincinnati population reached 161,000 

April 1865 - American Civil War ended; Lincoln 
assassinated 

December 1865 - Fourteenth Amendment 
abolished slavery 

1866 - Hinrich arrived in America; settled in 
Cincinnati 

January 1867 - Claus joined Hinrich in Cincin- 
nati 

March 1867 - Johann II joined Hinrich and 
Claus in Cincinnati 

May 1868 - Claus and Johann II moved from 
Cincinnati to Milwaukee 

July 1868 - Johann I sent emigration plans to 
Hinrich in Cincinnati 

November 1868 - Ulysses S. Grant elected 
president 

Spring 1869 - Hinrich traveled from Cincinnati 
to Germany 

May 10, 1869 - First transcontinental railroad 
completed at Promontory Summit, Utah. 

June 26, 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka, 
and Anton arrived in Milwaukee 


Cincinnati History 

C incinnati is tucked into the southwest 
corner of Ohio along the north side of 
the Ohio River. By 1850, it was the sixth 
most populous American city and the largest 
inland city. 1 It was not until the 1870 U.S. 
Census that it was surpassed in population 
by inland cities Chicago and St. Louis. In 
1850, over one quarter of its 1 15,000 citizens 
were German-born. By 1870, over one third 
of its citizens were either German-born or 
had German-born parents. 2 The area between 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee and St. Louis is still 
known as the “German Triangle.” Cincinnati 
was a destination very familiar to German im- 
migrants in the 1860s. 

In the late 1820s, travel from New York 
City to Cincinnati was by unpaved roadways, 
rivers and canals. In this regard, it was simi- 
lar to the travel systems in northern Germa- 
ny noted in Chapter 1. Construction of the 
Miami and Erie Canal began in 1825. It was 
operational by 1827 and entirely complet- 
ed in 1845. The canal connected Cincinnati 
on the Ohio River with Toledo, 300 miles to 
the north, on Lake Erie. Boats were towed by 
draft animals walking along a path parallel- 
ing the canal. Although fares were cheap, the 
system was slow and the route inflexible. 

During the 1850s, railway systems rath- 
er than waterways became the favored mode 
of transportation. In Ohio, the first railroad 
tracks laid down were short lines within the 
state. By the mid- 1850s, the Baltimore and 
Ohio line had extended its railway system 
from the East Coast over the Appalachian 
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Mountains into Ohio. Railways quickly be- 
came the favored immigrant pathway from 
the East Coast to the inland city of Cincin- 
nati. At this same time in the 1850s, the 
Ohio and Mississippi railway line linked Cin- 
cinnati with St. Louis to the west. The com- 
bination of these two railways allowed im- 
migrants to travel from Eastern ports to the 
Great Plains beyond the Mississippi River. 
By the time Hinrich Schlichting arrived in 
1866, railway systems were used by virtual- 
ly all immigrants traveling from coastal port 
cities to Cincinnati. 

Before the American Civil War began in 
1861, Cincinnati 3 was part of the escape 
route for runaway slaves by way of the Un- 
derground Railroad. During the Civil War, 
the combination of Ohio River traffic, railway 
lines and even the canal systems made Cin- 
cinnati critical to the Union war strategy on 
the western battlefront. In spite of its align- 
ment with the Union throughout the war 
years, the city of Cincinnati had many citi- 
zens who were Southern sympathizers. Inci- 
dents of rebellion and sabotage were in the 
local Cincinnati news during the Civil War 
years. 

Across the Ohio River, citizens of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky expressed an even 
greater division of loyalties. Owning slaves 
was legal prior to the war, and slaves made 
up almost 20 percent of Kentucky’s popula- 
tion. In spite of this, there were more Union 
sympathizers in Kentucky than those who fa- 
vored joining the secession movement of the 
Confederacy. Critical Civil War battles were 
fought in Kentucky, and throughout the war 
years Union alignment remained the domi- 
nant sentiment. 

Cincinatti was a crossroads of economic 
and political change in the 1860s because 
of the cultural mix of the population and its 
strategic location on the Union and Confeder- 
ate border. It was located on major east- west 
transportation lines leading to the expanding 
West. It was also on the north-south path- 
way of people and materials before, during 


and after the Civil War. Its population was 
growing rapidly. Just as significant for the 
Schlichting story, it had a robust German 
immigrant culture. 

German Cincinnati 

German immigration and Cincinnati, Ohio 
were deeply intertwined. What was a trickle 
of German immigrants to Cincinnati in the 
1830s became a steady stream in the later 
1860s, and reached its peak in the 1880s. 
During these years, the predominant place 
of origin for German immigrants was north- 
ern Germany, particularly the region of Ha- 
nover. 4 The United States Census of 1870 
was taken only months after Hinrich Schlict- 
ing left Cincinnati. At that time almost half 
of the 50,000 Germans living in Cincinnati 
came from either Hanover or Prussia; both in 
northern Germany. 5 This was a perfect exam- 
ple of the concept of momentum mentioned 
earlier. Immigrants from northern Germa- 
ny wrote to their relatives and friends back 
home. As a consequence, more people from 
that same general area of Germany emigrat- 
ed to Cincinnati. Most likely, the Schlichtings 
were familiar with Cincinnati before they left 
their homeland. 

During the 1830s, German immigrants 
who arrived in Cincinnati began settling in 
a less-developed area north and east of the 
Miami and Erie Canal. This area was on the 
outskirts of Cincinnati and became known as 
the Over-the-Rhine district. The “Rhine” was 
a light-hearted reference to the canal that 
outlined the district. The name stuck, and 
this district is still known by that term. Ini- 
tially, the Over-the-Rhine district was popu- 
lated by working class German immigrants 
and merchant shops. The more well-to-do 
Germans lived in a different part of Cincin- 
nati. Homes constructed in the Over-the- 
Rhine district often used a combination of 
brick and frame construction similar to the 
homes immigrants left in the old country. 6 
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An advertisement from the 1867 Cincinnati Directory. Note the canal in the foreground — the “Rhine” — with 
a flour mill in the background. Source: The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 


By the 1860s, Cincinnati had a distinct- 
ly German flavor. There were German bak- 
eries, restaurants, newspapers, schools and 
churches of all denominations. German chil- 
dren played in Washington Park. 7 Entire 
families gathered in the many beer gardens 
on weekends. Meat processing was a large 
part of the Cincinnati economy, and pork 
was king. The term “Porkopolis” was used as 
a reference to the important role commercial 
pork butchering played in the city’s econo- 
my. The district where Germans were most 
concentrated was aptly called “Kleindeutsch- 
land” or Little Germany. 8 In short, German 
immigrants felt at home in Cincinnati. 

The Schlichtings in Cincinnati 

There are two sources of information for 
the Schlichting family story in Cincinna- 


ti. The personal journal of Johann Schlich- 
ting II listed specific surnames of employers 
and lodging establishments where the broth- 
ers lived. In addition, the Cincinnati Directo- 
ry 9 was published in June 1867 only a few 
months after the Schlichtings arrived. It in- 
cluded listings that match the names record- 
ed by Johann II in his journal. These two 
sources allow us to follow the three brothers 
during their time in Cincinnati. 

The Schlichting brothers arrived in Cincin- 
nati in their birth order. Hinrich declared in a 
later federal census that he arrived in 1866. 
New York City passenger arrival data identi- 
fied two candidates for Hinrich Schlichting. 
One arrived in July and the other arrived in 
August of 1866. Claus arrived in January 
1867 and third brother Johann II arrived in 
March 1867. The 1867 Cincinnati Directory 
contains information that also fits this ar- 
rival sequence. Only Hinrich and Claus are 
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named in the directory. This is consistent 
with Johann II arriving last, too late to make 
the deadline for the directory’s publication in 
June 1867. 

Neither Hinrich nor Claus left any record 
of their travel from New York City to their 
destination in Cincinnati. Johann II traveled 
by railroad and documented his trip from 
New York City to Cleveland, Ohio, by way 
of Albany, and then Buffalo, New York. 10 He 
wrote that after his voyage, he did not have 
sufficient money for a ticket from New York 
City to Cincinnati, so he went as far as possi- 
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ble: Cleveland. He had to wait five days until 
he received $28 from Hinrich to buy a tick- 
et to Cincinnati. He finally reached Cincin- 
nati March 7, 1867. In all, his journey from 
Bremerhaven to Cincinnati had taken him 
from November 21, 1866, to March 7, 1867, 
approximately three and a half months. 

Although Johann II did not record the 
railroad line he used for his travel, we can 
make an educated guess. There were rail- 
way lines that extended from New York City 
north along the Hudson River to Albany, 
New York. From Albany, other lines extended 
west parallel to the old Erie Canal to Buffa- 
lo, New York. From Buffalo, the railway lines 
followed the southern edge of Lake Erie to 
Cleveland, Ohio. Railroad tycoon Cornelius 
Vanderbilt had purchased several of these 
lines in 1864 and eventually merged them all 
into the New York Central Railroad. An 1876 
railway map includes the connections from 
New York City to Cleveland and on to points 
west and south. Although this map is from a 
decade later, the sections from New York City 
to Cleveland and south to Cincinnati were in 
service when Johann II arrived in America. 

Johann II ’s journal also included referenc- 
es to medical ills he suffered after his voy- 
ages. During his five-day layover in Cleve- 
land, he wrote he had spent all of his money 
and "... Hunger and ... other difficulties just 
made me sick and my feet were swollen.” 11 
After he arrived in Cincinnati he also record- 
ed "... I had to take care of myself because 
of my swollen feet.” Recall that Johann II 
had no money to start with when he left his 
home in Neuland, Germany. He had to bor- 
row money from a former employer to buy his 
passage ticket and a pair of shoes. You might 
question why a 22-year-old man would have 
unexplained swelling of his feet. His total 
passage time of three and a half months sug- 
gests an answer. 

For the first centuries of sailing across 
the open ocean, a common malady of sail- 
ors was the condition known as scurvy. We 
now know that scurvy is due to a lack of vi- 
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tamin C. By 1860, lime juice was known to 
prevent the illness, but the reason it worked 
was widely debated. Curiously, the incidence 
of scurvy had declined from earlier decades, 
even if the passengers did not have access to 
lime juice. In retrospect, we know that this 
decrease in incidence was mainly due to the 
markedly shortened travel time after steam- 
ers became the dominant mode of trans- 
atlantic travel. People simply did not travel 
long enough to develop vitamin C deficiency. 
Adults may develop signs and symptoms of 
scurvy in three months. Those symptoms in- 
clude fatigue and edema (swelling). Johann II 
had numerous misfortunes during his trans- 
atlantic voyage and subsequent train travel 
to Cincinnati in 1867. It took him three and 
a half months, he had very little money and 
he almost certainly suffered from poor nutri- 
tion. Johann II may well have been suffering 
from the early stages of scurvy. 

Once Johann II arrived in Cincinnati, his 
narrative together with the Cincinnati Direc- 


tory allows us to follow the three brothers 
within the city. First, in the alphabetical list- 
ing of craftsmen in the city, there were two 
Schlichtings listed: Claus and Henry. Their 
home address was 641 Central Avenue. 

Johann II’s journal noted the three broth- 
ers initially lived at a place he called “Sitterd- 
ing.” 12 The Cincinnati Directory listed a saloon 
operator named John Sitterding who lived at 
the exact address as the Schlichting broth- 
ers: 641 Central Ave. Furthermore, there is a 
cross-reference to the same John Sitterding 
listed under Saloons. This information con- 
firms that the Schlichtings lived at a room 
and board establishment at 641 Central Ave. 
owned by John Sitterding 13 who operated a 
saloon there. 

As the spring of 1867 progressed through 
the summer, Johann II wrote that he and his 
brother Claus took a carpentry job at Mitten- 
dorf “Zimmermeister” (master carpenter). The 
Cincinnati Directory contained one carpen- 
try establishment owned by a John Mitten- 
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[SCH] CINCINNATI DIRECTORY. [SCH] 4 1 9 


Schlichter Geo. cigar mkr. wks. 603 Main 
Sehlichting C. carp, h. 641 Central Av 
Schlichting Henry, carp. h. 641 Central Av 
Schlick A saddletree mkr. wks. 824 W. Front 


The home address for Hinrich and Claus in the 1867 Cincinnati Di- 
rectory, p. 419. Source: The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. 


[SLA] CINCINNATI DIRECTORY. [SLU] 437 


Sitterding Geo. (S. & Niehaus.) h. 175 Clay 
Sitterding John H. saloon. 641 Central Av 
Sitterding & Niehaus, (Geo. S. & Jos. N.) hardware, 
338 Main 


Sitterding’s saloon address in the 1867 Cincinnati Directory, p. 437. 
Source: The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 


CINCINNATI BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 549 


Saloons. 

Sissman Charles, 189 Main 
Sitterding John H. 64 1 Central Av 


The listing of saloons in the 1867 Cincinnati Directory, p. 549. Source: 
The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 


dorf. It was located on the “s.e.c. (southeast 
corner) of Jackson and 12 th .” 14 This carpen- 
try shop was within the Over-the-Rhine dis- 
trict of Cincinnati described at the beginning 
of this chapter. The Schlichtings, living at 


641 Central Ave, were tech- 
nically outside of the con- 
fines of the Over-the-Rhine 
district. The Mittendorf shop 
was about a ten-block walk 
for Johann II and Claus. Jo- 
hann II noted that the wages 
at the Mittendorf shop were 
not high, but they earned 
“well”: $13 a week. He added 
that the work at Mittendorf 
went on through the winter 
of 1867 /68. He described the 
Mittendorf shop as cold, but 
"... otherwise we had good 
and pleasant work.” 15 

During the winter of 
1867-68, the three broth- 
ers changed their room 
and board location to 
“Schmidt’s.” Johann II wrote 
in his journal it was near 
their first lodging location. 
The Cincinnati Directory 
contained one boarding es- 
tablishment for a Bernard 
Schmidt (Schmidt & Co). It 
was located at 989 Central 
Ave 16 just three blocks north 
of the first Schlichting rent- 
al at the boarding house and 
saloon owned by John Sit- 
terding. The same Schmidt 
& Co was listed in the direc- 
tory as also owning a car- 
pentry shop. The Schlicht- 
ings may well have learned of 
the Schmidt boarding house 
through their carpentry con- 
nections. 

Aside from their work- 
days, Johann II also de- 
scribed what the brothers did in their lei- 
sure time: “Evenings we studied English. On 
Sunday we usually went to church twice.” 17 
There were three listings for Lutheran 
churches in the 1867 Cincinnati Directory. 
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They range from as close as 
a four-block walk from the 
Schmidt boarding house to 
another church about eight 
blocks away. The directory 
indicated that at least one of 
these churches had services 
in English. There may also 
have been other Lutheran 
churches nearby that simply 
chose not to be listed in the 
directory. 

Johann II wrote that 
the three brothers did take 
walks and visited city parks: 
“... We enjoyed visiting the 
beautiful parks and took in 
the views of the beautiful 
city which caused us a good 
deal of joy.” 18 Today, there 
are city parks which would 
have been within easy walk- 
ing distance for the brothers. 
Cincinnati’s geography in- 
cludes many hills which pro- 
vide panoramic views of the 
city and the Ohio River. 

Johann II went on to de- 
scribe more ambitious jour- 
neys including walks across 
the "... great Ohio Bridge to 
and fro.” This is a reference 
to the John A. Roebling sus- 
pension bridge across the 
Ohio River. 19 The Roebling 
Bridge was the longest sus- 
pension bridge in the world 
at the time. It was the first 
bridge across the Ohio Riv- 
er between Cincinnati, Ohio 
and Kentucky. It was con- 
sidered an engineering mar- 
vel and became the model 
for the Brooklyn Bridge that 
was completed in 1883. The 
Roebling Bridge opened in 
January 1867, approximate- 


C INC INN ATI BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 511 


Carpenters and Builders. 


Mills James W. 91 John 
MILLS. LOUGHEAD & CO . 372 W, 3d 
Mittendorf John, s. e. c. Jackson and 12th 
Newton M. 255 W. 9th 


The Mittendorf carpentry listing in the 1867 Cincinnati Directory, p. 
511. Source: The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 


420 [SCH] CINCINNATI DIRECTORY. [SCH] 


Schmidt Bernard. (S. & Co.) bds. 989 Central Av 

Schmidt & Co. (Bernard S. & H. Springmeier) 
carps. 143 Bank 


The Bernard Schmidt listing on Central Ave in the 1867 Cincinnati Di- 
rectory, p. 420. Source: The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County. 


CINCINNATI CITY GUIDE. 567 

CHURCH DIRECTORY. 


LUTHER AN — English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, east side of Elm, between Ninth and 
Court. Services morning and evening. 

German Evangelical Lutheran Church, east side of 
Race, between Fifteenth and Liberty. Services 
morning and evening. 

German Evangelical Lutheran Church, west side of 
Walnut, between Eighth and Ninth. Service at 
10 o'clock. A. M. 


The Lutheran church listings in the 1867 Cincinnati Directory, p. 567. 
Source: The Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 
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ly the same time the Schlichting brothers ar- 
rived. It was the talk of Cincinnati. It was a 
toll bridge for all traffic, but fare for pedestri- 
ans was only one penny. 

During the winter of 1867-68, Johann II 
recorded in his journal that he and Claus 
planned to open their own Cincinnati car- 
pentry shop in the spring of 1868. However, 
they changed their plan and decided instead 
to leave Cincinnati and move farther north- 
west. At that time, the “northwest” referred 
to the upper Midwest rather than the West 
Coast. The only reason Johann II gave for the 
change of plans was "... Climatic conditions 
were not to our liking, and also because the 
country was not too good for farming. ...” 21 


The next entry into Johann II’s journal 
simply stated he and Claus left Cincinna- 
ti on May 20, 1868, and went to Chicago. 
He did not specify how they traveled, but it 
would almost certainly have been by railway. 
They did not find Chicago to their liking, so 
they traveled on to Milwaukee. Their arrival 
in Milwaukee on June 8, 1868, was only 19 
days after leaving Cincinnati. The 19 days in- 
cluded their short stay in Chicago. The Cin- 
cinnati Directory included an advertisement 
for one railway company with service from 
Cincinnati to both Chicago and Milwaukee. 

The May 1868 departure entry for Johann 
II and Claus is the last piece of information 
we have about the Schlichtings in Cincinna- 



The John A Roebling suspension bridge completed in 1867. Source: Wikimedia Commons. 20 
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SHORTEST 1 QUICKEST LINE 
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AID 


Connersville, 
Richmond, 
Logansport, 
Chicago, 

Milwaukee, 

La Crosse, 

Prairie du Chien, 
Rook Island, 
Dunleith, 

Dubuque, 

St. Paul, 

Omaha, 

Denver City, 

And all points in the North-West. 


Dayton, 

Bellefontaine, 

Clyde, 

Sandusky, 

Piqua, 

Sidney, 

Lima, 

Port Wayne, 
Toledo, 

Detroit, 

Toronto, 

Montreal, 

Quebec, 

And all points in the Canadas. 


THROUGH TO CHICAGO & DETROIT WITHOUT CHANGE. 

BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH. 


Fo* Tickets and information apply at the principal Railroad and Steamboat offices of the country, 
and in Cincinnati, nt No.«0 West Fourth Street, Ko, 115 Tine Street, N. E. Corner Front and Broad- 
way Si, W, CormfrHam and Levee, and alt Depot, Corner of Fifth and Hoadly Streets. 


I). McLlREM, Sen’l Sup’t, 
SAMUEL STEVENSON, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 


One railroad listing in the 1867 Cincinnati Direc- 
tory, p. 27. Note Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul 
are destinations. Source: The Public Library of Cin- 
cinnati and Hamilton County. 


ti. Johann II’s next mention of Hinrich was 
when he arrived in Milwaukee about a year 
later. Presumably, Hinrich remained in Cin- 
cinnati during the majority of that time. In 
Chapter 2, we reviewed a letter dated July 
1868 from Johann I in Germany to Hinrich 
in Cincinnati. Johann I wrote that he had 
sold his last parcel of land in preparation for 
a planned emigration from Germany in 1869. 
Hinrich returned to Germany, most likely in 
the spring of 1869, in order to assist his fam- 


ily during their emigration. He then accom- 
panied his father, Rebecka and Anton back 
to Milwaukee. 

Hinrich’s departure from Cincinnati be- 
fore the summer of 1869 marked the end of 
his first two-and-a-half years in America. His 
brothers had moved on to Milwaukee, but he 
anticipated gathering the last of his German 
family and then reuniting with Claus and Jo- 
hann II. Before he left Cincinnati, he received 
word from Milwaukee that his brothers were 
not faring well. Their carpentry business ef- 
forts were only sporadically successful. He 
sent them cash to help them get by, but he 
must have wondered if Milwaukee would be 
the family’s final destination in America. 
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1. U.S. Census Bureau: Population of the 100 Larg- 
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p. 29. 
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19. More information can be found at: http:/ /en. Wiki- 
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20. “John A. Roebling Suspension Bridge 4a22289u”. 
Licensed under Public domain via Wikime- 
dia Commons - https:/ /commons. wikimedia, 
org/ wiki/ File: John_A._Roebling_Suspension_ 
Bridge_4a2 2 2 8 9u .j pg#mediaviewer / F ile : John_A ._ 
Roebling_Suspension_Bridge_4a22289u.jpg 

2 1 . New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 29. 
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Milwaukee 


Timeline 

January 24, 1848 - Gold discovered in California 
May 29, 1848 - Wisconsin became 34 th state 
1848 - Mexican War ended. United States 
bought a half million square miles of Mexico 
April 1857 - Railroad linked Milwaukee to Prai- 
rie du Chien, Wisconsin 
May 11, 1858 - Minnesota became 32 nd state 
October 1858 - Railroad linked Milwaukee to 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 

April 1865 - Civil War ended. Lincoln assassi- 
nated 

1867 - Chisholm Trail guided cattle drives from 
Texas to railheads in Great Plains 
May 1868 - Claus and Johann II moved to Mil- 
waukee; Hinrich remained in Cincinnati 
July 28, 1868 - Fourteenth Amendment ex- 
cluded Native Americans from citizenship 
Fall 1868 - Claus and Johann II unemployed in 
Milwaukee 

November 1868 - Ulysses S. Grant elected 
president 

May 10, 1869 - Transcontinental Railroad com- 
pleted at Promontory Summit, Utah 
Spring 1869 - Claus and Johann II built car- 
pentry shop in Milwaukee 
June 26, 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka 
and Anton arrived in Milwaukee; Rebecka is ill 
July/ August 1869 - Hinrich in Milwaukee two 
weeks; then moved to Minnesota 
October 8, 1869 - Johann I visited Hinrich; 

then brought Rebecka and Anton to Minnesota 
March 1870 - Claus and Johann II advertised; 

gained small carpentry jobs in Milwaukee 
Spring 1871 - Claus and Johann II gained con- 
tracts, hired worker assistants 
Summer 1871 - By July, Claus and Johann II 
were short of money 

September 16, 1871 - Anton Schlichting died 
in Minnesota 

October 8, 1871 - The Great Chicago Fire con- 
sumed three square miles in three days 
Late 1871 - Claus and Johann II learned of An- 
ton’s death; moved to Minnesota 


I ntroduction 

B rothers Claus and Johann Schlichting 
II arrived in Chicago in May 1868, but 
stayed only a few days. Johann II wrote 
Chicago seemed strange to him with many 
sloughs. Although he wrote there was not 
much employment in Chicago, he also ad- 
mitted he and Claus could have been more 
diligent in their job search. Johann II noted 
that he, in particular, had a strong desire to 
travel on to Milwaukee, just 80 miles to the 
north. When they arrived in Milwaukee, Jo- 
hann II wrote it looked similar to Chicago. 
Considering Chicago had not appealed to the 
brothers, Milwaukee must have been another 
disappointment. 

Milwaukee History 

There are good reasons why Chicago and 
Milwaukee appeared similar to the Schlicht- 
ing brothers. Both cities were on the west- 
ern shore of Lake Michigan, and both were 
in low-lying wetlands. Each city was built 
around a central river that drained into Lake 
Michigan. 

The geologic history of the area explains 
the terrain. As the climate began to warm 
about 16,000 years ago, the glaciers that 
covered this area began receding northward. 
They left behind the soil, rocks, wetlands and 
lakes that characterize the upper Midwest. By 
the time settlers arrived in the 1800s, hard- 
wood and evergreen forests mixed with grassy 
openings were growing atop the glacial till. 1 
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Forests provided building products and a 
source of heating fuel for the settlers. Grassy 
and cleared areas provided grazing land and 
fertile soil to grow grain for their livestock. 
Both Chicago and Milwaukee were built atop 
this glacial material. To the immigrants from 
northern Germany, the combination of wet- 
lands, rivers and fertile soil must have re- 
minded them of their homeland. 

In the late 1700s, the site that later be- 
came Milwaukee began as a fur trading post 
along the Milwaukee River. At this location, 
the river flowed north to south and then made 
a sharp bend toward the east and emptied 
into Lake Michigan. There was a natural har- 
bor where the mouth of the river joined the 
lake. During the late 1700s, long-haul travel 
was by waterways. The fur trading post was 
ideally located where the Milwaukee River 
joined Lake Michigan. 

By the 1820s, the fur trading post had be- 
come a village occupying land between the 
Milwaukee River and Lake Michigan. A sec- 
ond village then began to grow on the oppo- 
site west bank of the river. A third village de- 
veloped just south of the river after it turned 
to flow toward the lake. These three towns 
were bitter economic rivals. On at least one 
occasion, this competition for business re- 
sulted in open fighting between the resi- 
dents. City governments of the three towns 
also became involved in the rivalry. Streets 
that ended at the river were deliberately con- 
structed so they were offset. A street termi- 
nus on one side of the river did not have a 
counterpart on the opposite bank. This pet- 
ty behavior by officials had consequences in 
later years. When bridges were built over the 
river, several had to be constructed at an an- 
gle to connect the streets on opposite banks. 
The three villages were not large. The 1840 
U.S. Census indicated no single village had a 
population above 4,000. 

In 1846, the three towns were combined 
into one and given the name Milwaukee. 2 It 
was derived from a Native American word 
for “good” or “beautiful.” By 1850, Milwau- 


kee had a population of 20,000. It more than 
doubled to 45,000 in 1860. By 1870, it was 
recorded as 7 1,000. 3 German immigrants 
were responsible for much of this dramatic 
increase. 

Between 1840 and 1860, a flood of Ger- 
man immigrants settled in the city of Milwau- 
kee and the low-lying wetlands to the north. 
There was an exceptional surge of German 
immigrants in the late 1840s thanks to the 
failed German War of Independence of 1848. 
These were the “Forty-Eighters.” The failed 
German War of Independence was about in- 
dividual rights and freedom from central 
government oppression. In general, the “For- 
ty-Eighters” were more educated than Ger- 
man farmers and merchants who arrived in 
later decades. Even at this very early stage of 
development, Milwaukee was known for its 
interest in art, music and other cultural dis- 
ciplines. It was during this time that Milwau- 
kee was called the “Deutches Athen” (German 
Athens). In another example of “momentum,” 
the German population of Milwaukee contin- 
ued to rapidly increase. By the time of the 
1860 U.S. Census, residents who were Ger- 
man-born or had German parents constitut- 
ed a majority of the city’s population. 4 

Milwaukee business names in the late 
1840s and 1850s also took on a distinct- 
ly German character. Tanning companies, 
manufacturing firms and breweries had Ger- 
manic names. By 1860, Milwaukee had over 
40 breweries. Pabst, Schlitz and Miller were 
all brands destined to remain to this day. 
Milwaukee had all of the natural resources 
needed for breweries. It had fresh water, a 
natural harbor for shipping, wood for barrel 
construction and ice for cooling and preser- 
vation. Importantly, the ethnic populations 
of Milwaukee and nearby Chicago were con- 
sumers of the brewery products. Local tem- 
perance movements grew with the breweries, 
but they had minimal effect in this predomi- 
nantly German population. 
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The Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway— 
'The Milwaukee Road" 

The timing of the Schlichting migration 
from Cincinnati to Milwaukee and then Min- 
nesota could not have been better. It was the 
era of railroad expansion into the upper Mid- 
west and westward to the farming frontier on 
the Great Plains. From the late 1860s into 
the 20 th century, no transportation compa- 
ny was more important in the upper Midwest 
than the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
The Schlichting family used sections of it to 
travel to Minnesota, the Dakota Territory and 
on to the west coast. 

The direction of the railway lines was pre- 
dominantly east to west. The tracks were laid 
in concert with, or immediately ahead of the 
migrating settlers. Like other railway lines, 
the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway usually 
grew in sequential sections east to west. At 
other times, local lines were built first and 


then merged into longer routes. The name of 
the railroad changed as the company bought 
preexisting local lines and extended the 
routes. Similar to other railway systems, the 
name reflected both the city where it started 
and the city that was the final terminus. The 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway moved peo- 
ple and commerce faster and cheaper than 
earlier forms of transportation. 

In April 1857, a continuous railway line 
connected Milwaukee on the western shore 
of Lake Michigan to Prairie du Chien 5 on the 
Wisconsin side of the Mississippi River. In 
the upper Midwest, it was the first continu- 
ous railway line from the Great Lakes to the 
Mississippi River. In October 1858, a similar 
line was completed. This one was located far- 
ther north and extended from Milwaukee to 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 6 The town of La Crosse 
is just across the Mississippi River from the 
southeastern corner of Minnesota. An 1865 
map of the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 
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A modified 1865 map of two railway lines from Milwaukee “M” to La Crosse “L” and Prairie du Chien “P.” 
Source: Library of Congress: Catalog Number 98688715. 
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A modified 1872 map of two railroad lines linking Milwaukee “M” via La Crosse “L” or Prairie du Chien “P” 
to St. Paul “S.” The link to Chicago is not shown. Source: Library of Congress: Catalog Number 98688716. 


displays these twin east-west routes. The 
map indicated both lines extended short dis- 
tances westward past the Mississippi River 
into northern Iowa and southern Minnesota. 7 

During the 1860s, both of these railway 
routes still required a delay at the towns ad- 
jacent to the Mississippi River. The train cars 
were disconnected on one side of the river 
and then individually ferried across and re- 
connected on the opposite bank. This delay 
was corrected by building two railroad bridg- 
es. The span connecting Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin to McGregor, Iowa was completed 
in 1874. The bridge between La Crosse, Wis- 
consin and La Crescent, Minnesota was in 
use by 1876. 

In 1865, a separately owned railway com- 
pany known as the Minnesota Central Rail- 
way was laying tracks southward from St. 
Paul, Minnesota toward Austin, Minnesota, 8 
a town near the Iowa border. In 1867, the 
Minnesota Central Railway was purchased 
by the Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. The 


new owners continued the construction, and 
the first passengers from St. Paul reached 
Austin in Mower County on September 16, 
1867. 9 They arrived in Austin only four days 
after the new track was laid down. 

At this same time in 1867, track was being 
laid through the northeastern corner of Iowa. 
The Iowa section of track began on the west 
side of the Mississippi River in McGregor, 
Iowa and extended into Minnesota. It con- 
nected with the St. Paul to Austin line on No- 
vember 18, 1867. For the first time, there was 
a continuous railway line all the way from 
Milwaukee via Prairie du Chien and Austin 
to St. Paul and Minneapolis. 10 1867 was also 
the year when the Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway completed a connection south from 
Milwaukee to Chicago. Predictably, the new 
railroad company was renamed the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway, or as it was 
later titled: “The Milwaukee Road.” 

In December 1871, the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway purchased an ex- 
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isting section of tracks which ran southward 
from the Twin Cities along the west bank of 
the Mississippi River to La Crescent, Minne- 
sota. 11 As was mentioned, La Crescent lies 
exactly across the Mississippi River from 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. With this acquisition 
there were twin railroad routes once again. 
Now, however, both extended the entire dis- 
tance from Chicago to the Twin Cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. 12 

These Midwest railroad lines played an- 
other less obvious role in American histo- 
ry. The presidential election of 1860 was as 
tight as any race the country had seen. The 
Democrats were divided. They had a South- 
ern candidate, John Breckenridge, and a 
Northern candidate, Stephen Douglas. There 
was a separate Southern candidate, John 
Bell, who was not affiliated with any par- 
ty. The Republicans chose a relatively un- 
known, but strongly pro-Union candidate, 
Abraham Lincoln. As was noted earlier, the 
late 1840s and early 1850s brought an in- 
flow of German “Forty-Eighters” looking for 
personal freedom and steeped in liberal val- 
ues. They disliked both slavery and central 
government control. This gave them conflict- 
ing views about the southern slave-owning 
states. They disliked the idea of slave owner- 
ship, but agreed with the South’s wariness of 
federal government domination. In the 1858 
election only two years earlier, the heavi- 
ly German Midwest states had voted for the 
Democratic candidates. 

Prior to the building of railroads, farmers in 
the upper Mississippi Valley depended heavi- 
ly on the Mississippi River to transport their 
agricultural products to eastern markets. 
Railroad development ended that transpor- 
tation constraint. There was now a compet- 
itive means to move farm products overland 
to eastern markets. Railroads provided one 
less reason to smooth southern feathers. The 
Republicans added to this election drama by 
offering a land giveaway (The Homestead Act 
of 1862) as part of their platform. This creat- 
ed a complicated mix of factors for voters to 


consider. To start with, there were four can- 
didates splitting the vote. The majority of the 
German population disliked southern slav- 
ery. The overland railroads had reduced de- 
pendence on the South for river transporta- 
tion, and finally, there was a tantalizing offer 
of free land. These combined factors changed 
the opinion of the majority of voters. The up- 
per Mississippi Valley states voted for Repub- 
lican Abraham Lincoln in the 1860 election. 13 

The Schlichtings in Milwaukee 

When Johann II and Claus arrived in Mil- 
waukee on June 8, 1868, they were on their 
own. There was no Hinrich to lead the way, 
and no familiar home to return to if they were 
unable to find work. Claus had just turned 
27 years old and Johann II was 24. They were 
craftsmen with carpentry skills, but this did 
not give them a particular advantage. Many 
other craftsmen and merchants were arriv- 
ing in Milwaukee looking to make their liveli- 
hood in this rapidly growing city. 

Within a month of their arrival, both broth- 
ers found temporary employment. 14 Johann 
II wrote that his first job lasted only three 
weeks, and was followed by two weeks look- 
ing for work. His next two jobs lasted until 
mid-November, but he was ill for two weeks. 
Claus did not fare any better. He finally found 
work in a factory 20 miles south of Milwau- 
kee in Racine, Wisconsin. By mid-November, 
the seasonal carpentry work was over for the 
winter. With extra time on their hands, the 
two brothers decided to work on improving 
their English skills. 

The brothers’ plan for 1869 was to find 
a suitable rental location in Milwaukee and 
build their own carpentry shop. The prop- 
erty they found was on the west side of the 
Milwaukee River on Seventh Street between 
State and Prairie streets. The frozen winter 
ground made building a foundation almost 
impossible. Johann II wrote the construction 
project was finally completed in early June 
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1869, exactly one year after their arrival in 
Milwaukee. 

In his financial accounting, Johann II cal- 
culated the carpentry shop project cost $820 
for building materials and living expenses. 
He also made an income entry for $800 which 
was sent from Hinrich in Cincinnati. In ad- 
dition to building the shop, Johann II looked 
for outside employment, but was unsuccess- 
ful. The first year in Milwaukee had not been 
profitable. The income they earned on their 
own only carried them through the first six 
months. It took family money for them to re- 
main the last six months and build their own 
workshop. 

The brothers’ second year in Milwaukee 
began with the arrival of Johann I, Rebecka, 


Anton and Hinrich on June 26, 1869. Hin- 
rich had returned to Germany to assist the 
remainder of his Schlichting family in their 
emigration to America. Their transatlantic 
steamer from Germany arrived in New York 
City on June 19, 1869. Their subsequent 
overland travel time was only seven days. 
This meant they came directly to Milwaukee 
by rail. 

The Schlichtings spent the summer 
of 1869 living in a rental at 424 N. Prairie 
Street. 15 Johann I was almost 59 years old 
and Hinrich would be 32 in September. Re- 
becka was 16 and Anton would be 15 in a 
few weeks. There were six of them clustered 
in this one location and the family was to- 
gether for the first time in three years. 



Modified 1872 illustration of Milwaukee. Seventh Street runs north-south and the waterway in the lower 
right comer is the Milwaukee River. The arrow is the location of Claus and Johann II’s carpentry shop. 
Source: Library of Congress Geography and Map Division Washington, D.C. 20540-4650 - CALL NUMBER 
G4124.M7A3 1872 ,B3 - DIGITAL ID g4124m pm010450. 
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From the 13th of January until the 19th of June we had used $820.00. We had received 
$800.00 from Cincinnati. In the ship we used the following: 

During 22 weeks, about 

Lumber 

$315.00 

5 months board and wash $201 ,00 

Hardware 

47.00 

Dishes, etc. 49.00 

Glass & Putty 

29.00 

Sundries 114.50 

Paint & Brushes 

24.25 

$364.50 

Sash 

Sundries 

Lightning Rod 
Also Lumber 

23.25 

15.25 
$453.75 

26.40 

48.10 

$528.25 

364.50 

$823.00 


The 1869 expense record compiled by Johann II. Their income was from “Cincinnati.” New World Begin- 
nings for the Schlichting Family, p. 30. 


Johann II described difficulty finding 
work, although his logic was questionable: 
“Hinrich was of the opinion we should try 
(looking for work) again, but since we had no 
more money, we did not try again.” Adding to 
their misfortune, Rebecka was ill and family 
members all had to spend time nursing her 
back to health. 

In early July, both Claus and Johann II 
found jobs, and Hinrich worked for 14 days 
as well. Johann II’s journal then disclosed 
that Hinrich had his mind set on Minnesota: 
“Hinrich’s time was occupied in traveling. He 
had rented a farm in Minnesota ...” His next 
statement was surprising: "... and since he 
found the country acceptable, father followed 
on the eighth of October, but returned imme- 
diately to get Rebecka and Anton and trav- 
eled then again on the 22 nd of October to Min- 
nesota.” 16 The railway line from Milwaukee to 
La Crosse, Wisconsin had been completed in 
1858. A boat ride across the Mississippi river 
could take the family to within easy travel- 
ing distance of Wabasha County, Minneso- 
ta. Within only four months, Johann II and 
Claus had welcomed their Schlichting fami- 
ly members to Milwaukee, and then watched 
them depart. They would not see them again 
for two years. 


There is no statement in Johann II’s jour- 
nal about why these four Schlichtings moved 
on to Minnesota. Possibly, Hinrich had Min- 
nesota in mind all along, or simply was un- 
impressed with Milwaukee and made a quick 
decision to move on. 

With Claus and Johann II by themselves 
once again, they moved out of the N. Prairie 
Street rental and into their shop on Seventh 
Street. During the winter of 1869 and 1870 
they worked on some projects for cash pay- 
ment and bartered with a tailor; trading new 
cupboards for some needed clothing. Winter 
in the shop must have been cold, but their 
outlook remained optimistic. 

In mid -April 1870, the brothers had a visit 
from a former neighbor in Germany. Johann 
II gave his name as J. Jungoldus. Johann II 
wrote "... He had come over with father and 
had worked on a farm and was now to go to 
Minnesota to be with our people.” 17 Johann 
I and his family had crossed the Atlantic on 
the ship Hermann. The passenger manifest 
for that voyage included Johann Jungoldus, 
a 27-year-old male farmer from Hanover. 

Johann II’s journal continued with an ac- 
count of the brothers’ attempts to promote 
their new business. They advertised in the 
German periodical Der Seebote. 18 He also 
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ARRIVAL DATE 19 JUN 1869 
Johann Jungoldus 
Age 27 Gender male 
Place of origin Hannover 

Port of departure Bremen, GERMANY 
DESTINATION UNITED STATES 
PORT OF ARRIVAL NEW YORK 
SHIP NAME HERMANN 

SOURCE DATABASE: PASSENGER LISTS 1820-1957, MICROFILM SERIAL M237; 
MICROFILM ROLL: M237; LINE 470; LIST NUMBER 672. 


The passenger listing for Johann Jungoldus who is marked by the arrow. Source: see image. 


H. SCHLICHTING & CO., 

L ' (£a 

a ml 

- BtJItDERS, 

7th STItEET. bit ir. EISA Hill: .(• ST. I TE STS. 

MILWACKKK, - WISCOXS1X. 

The Schlichting’s Milwaukee business card. 
Source: Frances Schlichting. 


wrote that they had 500 business cards 
printed. The cards show an address for the 
carpentry shop on Seventh Street. 19 What is 
interesting is that the business name is giv- 
en as “H. Schlichting & Co., Carpenters and 
Builders” 

It is curious this card used Hinrich’s initial 
when he had already departed for Minnesota. 
Perhaps this preserved copy was a different 
card Hinrich had printed when he arrived in 
the summer of 1869. If that is true, the fact 
that Hinrich went to the expense of printing 
the card infers that he intended to stay in 
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We made the following offers: 


1 . For a certain cabinet maker 

$700 

2. Mail carrier Tiemm<?} 

2364 

3. Stupnaski old house 

731 

4. Church in Grannville 

2315 

5. For English Teacher (lady) 

1680 

6. Kotzhausen 

2185 

7. Gemelin 

928 to 11 80 

8. Jewish Temple carpenter work 

46.80 

- 32 - 



Job bids made by Johann II and Claus in the summer of 1871. Source: New World Beginnings for the 
Schlichting Family, p. 32. 


Milwaukee and build a carpentry business. 
If this was one of the 500 cards Johann II 
had printed in 1870, why did he use his older 
brother’s initial? 

As the spring of 1870 turned to summer, 
Claus and Johann II made bids on projects, 
sometimes intentionally underbidding sim- 
ply to get the contract. By the end of the 
summer, they were looking at a net loss of 
$250. This was a substantial amount consid- 
ering that homes could be built for less than 
$1,000. In September 1870 they successful- 
ly bid on two houses. Johann II noted they 
made a profit on these two projects. They 
were busy enough to hire workers, and then 
dismiss them when the homes were complet- 
ed. 

By the end of 1870, business prospects 
were looking good. Unlike prior years, the 
brothers had inside work to keep them busy 
during the winter of 1870-71. Johann II not- 
ed that at times it became so cold in their car- 
pentry shop on Seventh Street they were un- 
able to work. At one point, they were delayed 
on a project because they had no money to 
buy lumber. “Cash flow problems,” we would 


say today. They ate at a boarding house at 
520 State Street. 20 Although their business 
situation had improved, Johann II wrote "... 
Life, so far as pleasure was concerned, was 
rather monotonous. We met but few people, 
except those with whom we came into con- 
tact in a business way. We did not go to any 
parties.” Johann II continued: “We did not 
get to join a church, but mostly we attended 
Pastor Geier’s Church on Sixth Street.” 21 

By the summer of 1871, business was 
bustling for the two brothers. At one point, 
Johann II wrote they had 13 hired workers. 
He noted they even had to purchase a horse 
with harness and a wagon for transporting 
materials. At one point, they had offers out 
on eight different projects. 

The brothers continued to eat meals at the 
boarding house on State Street, but no lon- 
ger slept in their carpentry shop. At first they 
boarded together in a rental house, but lat- 
er split up because the work on several jobs 
demanded they live in separate locations. In 
the end, cash flow problems overtook their 
business once again, and “Finally we gave 
the horse and wagon for $187 to Nuzim.” 
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Near the end of 1871, the two brothers 
received bad news from Minnesota: their 
brother Anton had died of “typhoid” (Ruhr 
in German). 22 Their father, Johann I, was 
grieving and asked Claus and Johann II to 
leave Milwaukee and join the remaining fam- 
ily in Wabasha County, Minnesota. Johann 
II wrote he and Claus had intended to trav- 
el to Chicago to work that winter. The Great 
Chicago Fire of 1871 destroyed three square 
miles of the town in October and carpenters 
could make good money there. Anton’s death 
changed their plans. They decided to leave 
Milwaukee immediately and move to Minne- 
sota. Johann II left on December 13, 1871, 
and Claus departed on December 22. The 
family would be reunited in Minnesota, but 
without Anton. 

Looking back, Johann II and Claus had 
lived in Milwaukee for about three and a half 
years. They had some success in their busi- 
ness, but several episodes of financial losses 
as well. There is no accounting of their over- 
all profit or loss, but the tone of Johann II’s 
journal is not one of enthusiasm. The times 
of hard work and business success were 
not accompanied by personal satisfaction. 
Their lives lacked happiness. Like the rest of 
their family and many other Americans, they 
moved on west. 


Notes 

1. Glacial till consists of soil, rocks, and debris di- 
rectly deposited when the glaciers melted. 

2. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.035255,- 
87.908159, and click the search button. 

3. U.S. Census Bureau: Population of the 100 Larg- 
est Cities and Other Urban Places in the United 
States: 1790 to 1990. 

4. http:/ /www. themakingofmilwaukee.com/people/ 
stories. cfm. 

5. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.053963,- 
91.142092, and click the search button. 

6. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.812234,- 
91.250496, and click the search button. 

7. Library of Congress: Catalog Number 98688715. 

8. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.668989,- 
92.974749, and click the search button. 


9. Mill on the Willow: A History of Mower County, Min- 
nesota, Lake Mills, Iowa: Graphic Publishing Co., 
Inc., pp. 32-34. 

10. Ibid. 

11. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.833041,- 
91.30723, and click the search button. 

12. Library of Congress: Catalog Number 98688716 

13. Billington, Ray Allen. Westward Expansion: A His- 
tory of the American Frontier, Albuquerque: The 
University of New Mexico Press, Sixth Edition, 
2001, pp. 250-258. 

14. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 30. 

15. This location can be seen on the previously dis- 
played illustration of Milwaukee in 1872. For the 
current approximate location, in Google Maps in- 
sert coordinates 43.042939,-87.91658 and click 
the search button. 

16. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 30. 

17. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 31. 

18. Der Seebote was a German news and political pe- 
riodical published in Milwaukee. The yearly sub- 
scription fee was $2.50 for the weekly copy and 
$9.00 for the daily version. 

19. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.043096,- 
87.920238 and click the search button. 

20. See previous image of 1872 Milwaukee illustrated 
map. For current location, in Google maps insert 
coordinates 43.043002,-87.917751 and click the 
search button. 

2 1 . New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 33. 

22. “Ruhr” translates as dysentery, not typhoid. Dys- 
entery is a more general term, while typhoid is a 
specific cause. 
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Wabasha County 
The Early Years 
1869- 1879 



Chapter 5 


The Land and the People 


Timeline 

14.000 BC - Last ice age ended as climate 
warmed 

11.000 - 10,000 BC - First humans arrived in 
Minnesota 

AD 1000 - First Native American tribal societies 
lived in southeastern Minnesota 
1684 - Nicholas Perrot claimed land west of 
Mississippi River for France 
1763 - French and Indian War ended; land west 
of Mississippi River ceded by France to Spain 
1783 - United States gained independence; 

constitution ratified in 1788 
1800 - Spain sold land west of Mississippi River 
back to France 

1803 - Louisiana Territory with southern Min- 
nesota purchased by United States from 
France 

December 1814 - Treaty after War of 1812 
ended British influence in upper Mississippi 
River 

1837 - Dakota Sioux ceded lands in southeast- 
ern Minnesota to United States 
May 29, 1848 - Wisconsin became 30th state 
March 1849 - Minnesota Territory established; 

Wabasha was one of nine counties 
1851 - Dakota Sioux ceded all Minnesota land 
to United States except a narrow strip along 
upper Minnesota River 

May 11, 1858 - Minnesota became 32nd state 
October 1858 - Railroad line from Milwaukee 
to La Crosse, Wisconsin, completed 
August 1862 - Minnesota Dakota Sioux Upris- 
ing resulted in 800 casualties 
April 1865 - American Civil War ended; Lincoln 
assassinated 

June 26, 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka, 
and Anton arrived in Milwaukee 
August 1869 - Hinrich moved to Wabasha 
County, Minnesota 

October 8, 1869 - Johann I visited Hinrich; 
then brought Rebecka and Anton to Minnesota 


Introduction 

T his chapter departs from the Schlich- 
ting story to describe the history of Wa- 
basha County, Minnesota. It provides a 
foundation for understanding the land itself 
and the two societies, native and settler, that 
faced each other in the 1800s. 

The story begins with the chronology of 
what made this southeastern corner of Min- 
nesota different from the rest of the state. It 
then traces the sequence of native societies 
who used the land for their homes. The next 
step was the arrival of the Europeans and the 
history of their conflict with each other and 
interaction with the indigenous tribes. Af- 
ter the Europeans, the independence of the 
United States inserted a new government au- 
thority. Finally, a wave of settlers in the mid- 
1800s ignited conflict with the existing tribes 
over the use and ownership of the land. 

Climate and Terrain 

In 1837, a 30-year-old zoologist, Jean Lou- 
is Agassiz, made a startling statement during 
a prestigious gathering of fellow Swiss scien- 
tists. He professed to have evidence that a 
continent-sized sheet of ice had spread over 
what is now Germany, and extended south- 
ward over the Alps. He added that this for- 
mer time of ice and cold had moved great 
mounds of silt and debris, and left huge boul- 
ders hundreds of miles south of their ori- 
gin. Some years later when he resided in the 
United States, he expanded his claim to in- 
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A historical plaque at Indian Mounds Park in St. Paul, Minnesota. Photo by author. 
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The Land and the People 


elude evidence for glaciers in Massachusetts 
and other Northern states. His claim ignited 
enormous controversy in both scientific and 
religious communities. At once, the idea of 
an ancient and ever-changing earth gained 
new appreciation. 1 

Millions of years ago, glaciers covered al- 
most all of Minnesota and Wisconsin. How- 
ever, the most recent ice age was different. 
This time, glacial ice did not extend south to 
Wabasha County. The term “driftless area” is 
used for the southeastern corner of Minneso- 
ta and a larger adjacent portion of southwest- 
ern Wisconsin. To geologists, driftless means 
there is little or no glacial debris. The drift- 
less area has few or, as in the case of Waba- 
sha County, no natural lakes. The terrain of- 
ten changes abruptly with sharply plunging 
river valleys formed as surface water erodes 
its way toward the large drainage rivers such 
as the Mississippi. The topsoil is thin and the 
more ancient sandstone and limestone bed- 
rock lies close to the surface. 

Jean Louis Agassiz observed evidence of 
the most recent ice age dating back to 14,000 
BC. By then, one lobe of ice covered the bor- 
derlands between Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, while another lobe was as close to 
Wabasha County as the current site of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, only 50 miles north. 
To the east, what is now Lake Michigan was 
covered by another lobe of glacial ice. Waba- 
sha County had little vegetation during this 
time, but was also without icy glaciers: it was 
in the driftless area. Winter temperatures av- 
eraged about 17 degrees colder than today. 2 
Then, it began to warm. There were many cy- 
cles of colder and warmer average tempera- 
tures, but overall it warmed. 

By 12,000 BC, two thousand years lat- 
er, most of Minnesota was free of ice. To the 
northwest, what used to be an ice sheet over 
the Dakota borderlands was now an enor- 
mous glacial meltwater lake. It has been ap- 
propriately named Lake Agassiz. The lake’s 
natural drainage was northward toward 
Hudson Bay, but remnants of the glacier 


still blocked that exit. Its southern end, now 
called Lake Travers and Big Stone Lake, 3 was 
ice-free. Periodically, the water from the lake 
would overflow this southern edge. When the 
glacial debris gave way, torrents of meltwa- 
ter from Lake Agassiz would rush eastward, 
gouging out the Minnesota River Valley along 
the way. This episodic river was called Riv- 
er Warren and it flowed on to join the Mis- 
sissippi and St. Croix drainages where the 
Twin Cities are now located. The River War- 
ren was torrential compared to its modern 
river counterparts. Consequently, the river 
valleys it carved out are massive compared 
to the size and depth of today’s Minnesota, 
St. Croix and Mississippi Rivers. 4 

The modern Minnesota and Mississip- 
pi Rivers have much slower and shallower 
water flows than the River Warren. As their 
flows slowed, the sediment they carried set- 
tled out and deposited up to 100 feet of silt 
on top of the original river bed. 

As the River Warren continued southward 
along what is now the northeastern border 
of Minnesota’s Wabasha County, it deposit- 
ed glacial silt in the slower flows of riverside 
outwashes. When the river receded, these ar- 
eas became small pockets of fertile soil. 

On the Wisconsin side, what is now called 
the Chippewa River was another glacial tor- 
rent that came from the meltwater lakes of 
northeastern Wisconsin. The glacial debris it 
carried was deposited where it emptied into 
the River Warren near Read’s Landing, Min- 
nesota. When both rivers slowed and their 
levels dropped, the debris remained. This 
created a partial dam which caused the up- 
stream river widening known today as Lake 
Pepin. 

Most of Wabasha County land is sever- 
al hundred feet above the Mississippi River 
on a plateau. If you climb upland from the 
Mississippi River Valley toward the west, the 
first several miles you encounter are the for- 
ested steep, narrow canyons and ravines. As 
you climb higher, the narrow, steep-walled 
canyons transform gradually into rounded, 
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shallow valley bottoms called “coulees” by 
the locals. After traveling three to five miles 
from the Mississippi River, you arrive at the 
gently rolling higher plateau land more suit- 
ed for agriculture. 

Without knowing it, Hinrich Schlichting 
selected a farming location that was spared 
from the most recent glaciers that covered 
most of the land a short distance to the north, 
east and west. It was a more difficult land to 
farm successfully than the uniformly deeper 
and richer Minnesota prairie soils located to 
the south and west. 

Ancient Cultures 

Between 11,000 and 10,000 BC, the first 
humans arrived in Minnesota. At least, these 
were the first humans who left archeological 
evidence: projectile points. These humans 
were transient groups hunting for food. Phys- 
ically, they were probably shorter in stature 
than modern man. Their diet consisted of 
mammals and fish that are still in existence 
today. It also included now-extinct animals 
such as mastodons and mammoths. 5 They 
rounded out their diet by foraging for edible 
plants. 

These early humans became more numer- 
ous during the thousands of years between 
10,000 BC and 500 BC. The occasional 
bands of hunters and gatherers were re- 
placed by larger groups. The increasing pop- 
ulation and adversarial interactions between 
groups made it prudent for them to use the 
soil for growing food. By growing food local- 
ly, they depended less on hunting and forag- 
ing. This, in turn, meant fewer encounters 
with rival hunting groups. These larger and 
less mobile groups left tools behind includ- 
ing stone axes for chopping, stones for ham- 
mering and crushing, scraping instruments 
and fishing hooks. 6 Many of these tools sug- 
gest an increasingly permanent culture with 
a dietary shift from almost all animal to more 
plant based. The lifestyle of these people is 


conjectural, but it fits the function of the ma- 
terials that they left behind. 

The warming climate gradually changed 
the Wabasha County landscape from for- 
merly barren land to conifer and deciduous 
forests and then to prairie grasses. By 500 
BC, this southeastern corner of Minnesota 
looked much like it did in the early 1800s: a 
combination of deciduous forests in the riv- 
er valleys and prairie grasses with a few oak 
tree clusters on the higher plateaus. 

Human cultural change paralleled the 
change in climate and landscape. By 500 BC, 
pottery fragments began to appear. These 
remnants signaled a richer technology and 
fit well with a more stationary society. Over 
time, the styles of pottery changed. The pot- 
tery style followed the patterns left by other 
groups living along the Mississippi River Val- 
ley farther south. This tendency toward simi- 
lar pottery styles also indicated that the inter- 
action between the neighboring groups was 
more oriented toward trade than conflict. 

Burial mounds found in Wabasha Coun- 
ty and throughout the Midwest date back to 



The Mississippi River at Lake Pepin measures 
more than two miles across. Photo by author. 
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Between 1500 and ZOOO years ago. Indian people chose this high bluff above 
the Mississippi River as the resting place for their dead. The impressive 
burial mounds built over a period of many years remind us of the diverse 
peoples and cultures that flouridhcd here long before the first European 
explorers arrived le the late 1600's 

Archaeologists today believe that the original builders of these mounds 
may have been a Hepewellian culture similar to groups in the Ohio 
River valley. These people probably moved west into the eastern edge 
of present day Minnesota about dOO A. D. and were eventually assimilated 
into other regional groups ArLsact* recovered in 19th century excavations 
show that the builders had exceptional artistic skills and a complex 
social structure. 

These six prehistoric monuments are now protected by 
Minnesota Statute 307.08. which was enacted to preserve 
all burial mounds from vandalism or intrusion. 



A historical plaque at Indian Mounds Park in St. Paul, Minnesota. Photo by author. 


the period after 500 BC. The oldest mounds 
are circular shaped and up to 30 feet high. 
They contain some remnants of the people 
interred there, but also have cultural rem- 
nants like pottery and tools. Groups of burial 
mounds were described in Wabasha County 
by settlers in the mid- 1800s. Unfortunately, 
almost all of these mounds have been flat- 
tened by cultivation of the land. Today, a 
well-preserved grouping of six circular burial 
mounds overlook the Mississippi River Valley 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 7 

Later, cultures began building effigy 
mounds in the shape of animals, particularly 
birds. These effigy mounds date to times be- 
fore AD 1000. They generally do not contain 
burial remains. Effigy mounds were seen in 
Wabasha County by French and English ex- 


plorers in the 1700s. After AD 1000, mound 
construction declined in the entire Mississip- 
pi Valley, coinciding with the decline of the 
cultures that built them. 

There was an intriguing anecdote ob- 
tained from an elderly Wabasha County Da- 
kota Sioux in the late 1800s. He was being 
questioned to see if he knew anything about 
the mound builders. The recording of the in- 
terview stated: “... Many years ago, which 
he counted at five or six hundred, there was 
a nation of people, he called them Indians, 
that lived in what is now known as Indian 
mounds, and instead of burial places they 
were their habitations. This race, he says, 
disappeared when his people came, and he 
thinks they were either killed or driven off.” 8 

The archaeological record of southeastern 
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Burial mounds at Indian Mounds Park in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Photo by author. 


Minnesota after 500 BC also suggests a grow- 
ing dependence on corn and other plants like 
squash, beans and wild rice. One require- 
ment for living permanently in a single loca- 
tion was long-term food storage. Plant prod- 
ucts like corn (maize), beans and wild rice 
could be dried and stored for years with min- 
imal effort and no loss of nutritional value. 
Adopting these plants as a food source per- 
mitted a more permanent residence. 

By AD 1000, tribal Native American soci- 
eties were living in southeastern Minnesota. 
They had complex social structures, were de- 
pendent on plants, especially maize, and of- 
ten had permanent village sites which were 
fortified for defense. 9 Before this time, most 
of what became the United States was heav- 
ily populated by native tribes that were cul- 
turally diverse, but traded widely with one 
another. 10 The local artifacts which have 
been found indicate that Wabasha and near- 
by counties have been continuously inhabit- 
ed by a series of self-governing tribal societ- 
ies for at least 1,000 years, many centuries 
before Europeans set foot on the continent. 

Wabasha County Native Americans 

Like other Native American cultures, 
those that lived in Wabasha County relied 


on oral traditions and left no written docu- 
ments. Their story in Wabasha County was 
the story of two very different tribal groups: 
the Ojibwe and the Sioux. The Ojibwe (there 
are several acceptable spellings) or Chippe- 
wa were a large tribe who spoke using a lan- 
guage family called Algonquian. They lived in 
Canada and the Great Lakes part of the Unit- 
ed States, centered near the eastern outlet of 
Lake Superior. The Sioux, in contrast, were 
part of the plains Indians who lived in Min- 
nesota, Canada, the Dakotas and Nebraska. 
They spoke a Siouan language. They rode 
horses adopted from the Spanish, and had 
a lifestyle centered on the buffalo herds of 
the Great Plains. Their people in Minnesota 
were called the Dakota or Santee Sioux. The 
Dakota’s territory extended eastward to the 
western edge of the Ojibwe territory, and that 
was the source of the conflict. 

The Ojibwe oral history said they original- 
ly lived near the Atlantic coast and gradually 
moved into the Great Lakes region. After the 
Europeans arrived, all eastern tribes, includ- 
ing the Ojibwe, were pushed westward by the 
new arrivals. The Ojibwe occupied most of 
what is now Wisconsin, and much of north- 
eastern Minnesota. At the same time, the 
Dakota Sioux occupied northwestern Minne- 
sota and all of southern Minnesota. The Mis- 
sissippi River was a transportation highway 
both Indian tribes fought to control. These 
two tribes remained deadly foes for hundreds 
of years, even into the 1800s. The challenge 
posed by the European settlers did not out- 
weigh the centuries of hatred between these 
two Native American cultures. 

The Europeans Arrive 

By the last half of the 1600s, three Euro- 
pean nations had achieved inroads in Ameri- 
ca: Spain, France and England. The Spanish 
arrived in 1492 when Columbus grounded 
the Santa Maria off the coast of what is now 
the Dominican Republic. The Spanish soon 
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explored Florida and parts of the southeast- 
ern United States. However, they were more 
interested in Mexico, Central America and 
South America. From Mexico, they moved 
north into what became the American South- 
west. Simply put, their quest was for gold. 
Along the way, they left smallpox, the hors- 
es they used for overland travel, Catholicism 
and a new habit they had acquired in the Ca- 
ribbean: addiction to tobacco. 

The French came next, inhabiting the far 
northeastern United States and adjacent 
eastern Canada. From this entry, they spread 
westward through the Great Lakes, the Ohio 
River Valley and into the upper Midwest. Un- 
like the Spanish, they traveled mainly by wa- 
ter routes. If you were taught Minnesota his- 
tory in elementary school, you heard names 
like Radisson, Groseilliers, Joliet, Marquette 
and Father Hennepin. All of these men were 
either French or worked with the French. 
They ventured west from colonies in eastern 
Canada, called New France in those days. 

The excursions of the French between 
1660 and 1680 put them in contact with 
many tribes along the Mississippi River and 
farther west. The French were interested in 
fur pelts which were used to make fur hats. 
These hats were fashionable among wealthy 
Europeans. At least in the early decades, the 
French tended to be single male adventurers 
and traders, not families that wanted to set- 
tle permanently. Encounters with these for- 
eigners provided opportunity for the Indians 
to serve as scouts, hunters and suppliers of 
fur pelts. Working with the French also gave 
the warriors access to French guns. The fire- 
power was useful against their Indian ene- 
mies. As always, each cultural group used 
the interchange for their own benefit. 

The English were sandwiched between the 
French and the Spanish and were the slow- 
est to get started. They lived in fortified vil- 
lages scattered along the Atlantic coast, and 
consisted mainly of families. Families slowly 
moved outward from the relative safety of the 
“town” into the countryside. Most English set- 


tler families wanted to occupy the land, not 
just export certain resources. In the south- 
ern colonies like Virginia, they adopted the 
Spanish and Native American tobacco habit, 
which became a lucrative business with their 
British homeland. Back in England, “smok- 
ing” in public was frowned upon, so “tobacco 
houses” became popular. 11 They were like the 
coffee shops of today. The English lifestyle in 
America included farming. In order to suc- 
ceed at this, they became pupils of the Native 
Americans. The tribal people along the Atlan- 
tic Coast had already cleared tracts of forest 
land for farming. They had developed an as- 
sortment of plant species that sustained the 
tribal societies. Their techniques and plant 
products became the means of survival for 
the English settlers. 

There is an old idea that our country was 
uninhabited and waiting for the Europeans 
to “settle” it. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. In every region where these new 
arrivals landed, there were long-established 
societies of Native Americans with their own 
sets of rules, religions, political struggles, 
trade routes and rivalries. As previously not- 
ed in Chapter 2, the indigenous cultures 
were quickly decimated by infectious diseas- 
es, particularly smallpox, that the Europe- 
ans brought with them. The Indians had nev- 
er encountered these diseases and therefore 
had no immunity. The smallpox virus spread 
inland from coastal European settlements 
by means of traveling Indians. These Indi- 
ans were infected because of contact with 
the Europeans, but were not yet incapacitat- 
ed. When they became ill and died in their 
home villages, the virus spread throughout 
the tribe. Newly infected tribal members then 
spread the virus to other villages. In this way, 
villages that had never seen a European were 
destroyed by smallpox. 

Nicholas Perrot was a native of Canada and 
worked for the French commandant of Can- 
ada. In 1683, he established the first trading 
post on the west side of the Mississippi near 
the outflow of Lake Pepin. This placed it very 
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close to what later became the town of Waba- 
sha, Minnesota. 12 He traded with the Dakota 
Sioux who were then in control of the west 
side of the Mississippi. After a short time he 
abandoned the post, but returned in 1688 to 
claim the entire area for France — as if it was 
available for the taking. 

In 1754, almost 75 years after Per- 
rot claimed the Wabasha County area for 
France, the French-English colonial rivalry 
erupted into what Americans call the French 
and Indian War. It was more widely known 
as the Seven Years War. It pitted the Brit- 
ish and their American colonists against the 
French and their colonists. The French were 
greatly outnumbered, but most of the re- 
gional Indians joined them as allies. The ma- 
jority of Indian tribes sided with the French 
against the British because the British colo- 
nists were more land hungry. Above all, the 
Indians feared further loss of their native 
lands. George Washington gained leadership 
experience during this war, in this case as a 
British officer. 

The French and Indian War in the New 
World was part of the larger Seven Years War 
between France and England on the Euro- 
pean continent. In the end, in spite of ini- 
tial French/Indian victories, the British were 
willing to commit more money and troops to 
the New World and were victorious. They ex- 
pelled the French from all of eastern Canada. 
Some of the expelled French were known as 
Acadians and were sent on ships to Louisi- 
ana where they became “Cajuns.” As another 
consequence of this war, the land west of the 
Mississippi, called French Louisiana, was 
ceded by France to Spain. 13 In spite of this 
official declaration, southeastern Minnesota 
was under the control of the English after the 
French and Indian War. 

The Dakota and the Settlers 

During the mid- 1700s, the Dakota Sioux in 
Wabasha County had sided with the French. 


A well-known Dakota chief was named Wapa- 
sha. His Dakota tribe fought against other 
area tribes who had sided with the English. 
Even after the French lost the war, Wapasha 
professed loyalty to the French. Chief Wapa- 
sha did, however, achieve honor and respect 
in the eyes of the victorious English. A rene- 
gade Dakota warrior killed an unarmed En- 
glish trader in southern Minnesota. The cul- 
prit was captured, but then escaped while 
Wapasha was escorting him to Quebec to 
face justice at the hands of the English. The 
chief offered his own life to the English in 
lieu of the life of the renegade Dakota. Chief 
Wapasha’s integrity and bravery became leg- 
endary, both among the English and the Da- 
kota Sioux. 14 

The success of the American Revolution 
of 1776 created a new sovereign power and 
more complications for the Dakota Sioux. 
During the revolution, the son of Chief Wapa- 
sha, Wapasha II, had remained loyal to the 
English crown and had even fought along- 
side the British. Like his father, however, his 
loyalty was to the losing side. 

The Louisiana Purchase by the Americans 
in 1803 included southeastern Minnesota. 
As noted earlier, this large tract of land was 
claimed by the French prior to the French 
and Indian War. After that war it passed to 
the Spanish, back to the French and now to 
the Americans. A few years later, the War of 
1812 brought renewed conflict. This time it 
was between the new American nation and 
the British in Canada. The peace treaty end- 
ing this war marked the end of British influ- 
ence in the Upper Mississippi lands. Having 
joined the losing side repeatedly, the Dako- 
ta Sioux had little influence with the Ameri- 
cans, and no way to stop the flow of American 
settlers into the region. The Indians had lived 
on this land for centuries. Now they were an 
obstacle blocking the westward-moving set- 
tlers. 

Between 1816 and 1858, Wapasha II and 
his successor, son Wapasha III, signed a se- 
ries of treaties with the United States. They 
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retained what land they could, but more and 
more of their homeland west of the Missis- 
sippi was lost. By 1851, all Wabasha Coun- 
ty land the Dakota formerly controlled was 
officially ceded to the Americans. 15 Inciden- 
tally, the town and county of Wabasha were 
named after Chief Wapasha III. 

Although the Dakota Sioux lost control 
of their Wabasha County land, they did not 
all move away. One contemporary writer of 
Wabasha County history stated: “When the 
writer of these annals first came to Wabasha, 
in the spring of 1857, the teepee of the Indi- 
an was to be seen in every direction, and the 
dusky form of the savage might be expect- 
ed to walk in upon you, or be seen peering 
curiously at you through the window at any 
time. Usually they wanted food ...” 16 Clearly, 
those Dakota Sioux who remained in Waba- 
sha County were not viewed favorably by the 
settlers. 

The Minnesota Territory 

In the early 1800s, the number of Euro- 
peans reaching Wabasha County slowly in- 
creased. New trading posts were built along 
the Mississippi River including locations in 
what are now the towns of Wabasha and 
Read’s Landing. Many of the traders inter- 
married with the Dakota Sioux, and it was 
their extended families that were given land 
parcels in what was called the “half-breed 
tract.” This was a mapped-out parcel 1 5 miles 
wide and 32 miles long. It stretched from the 
town of Red Wing south along the Mississip- 
pi to the town of Wabasha. The rights were 
granted in the form of “scrip,” which became 
quite valuable. The new half-breed owners, 
however, often sold the scrip to land spec- 
ulators, thus decreasing land availability to 
their own descendants. 17 In addition, some 
of the more fertile areas of this tract were al- 
ready occupied by prior settlers (squatters). 
This led to ownership disputes: new scrip 
owners against the squatters. 


The struggle between the Dakota Sioux 
and the settlers played out rapidly in the 
1840s and 1850s. Prior to 1837, the traders 
and American settlers were all technically 
squatters on Indian land. There was no le- 
gal basis for them to permanently occupy 
the land where they lived and worked. Fort 
Snelling, 18 located at the juncture of the Min- 
nesota and Mississippi Rivers, was the only 
American-claimed land. In 1837, the Da- 
kota Sioux and Ojibwe tribes ceded a large 
tract of land in eastern Minnesota (Dakota 
Sioux) and northwestern Wisconsin (Ojibwe) 
to the United States. In exchange, the tribes 
received a cash payout and the promise of 
annual cash stipends. 19 From this date for- 
ward, the land rush to Minnesota was on. 

The lumbermen and their logging com- 
panies came first. They coveted the virgin 
stands of pine and hardwood forests south of 
Lake Superior in both Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota. Fur trading was no longer so profitable, 
but lumber was in demand. Pioneer farmers 
followed the lumbermen. Both groups con- 
gregated along the upper Mississippi and 
its tributaries because the river provided 
the means of transportation for their har- 
vests. The towns of Stillwater, St. Paul and 
St. Cloud grew rapidly. The extended families 
of lumbermen and farmers needed supplies 
and merchants arrived to fill that need. 

At first, this part of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin had no real government except for 
the army forces at Ft. Snelling near St. Paul. 
Wisconsin became a state in 1848 and in do- 
ing so created a set of governing laws. The 
Minnesota contingent was given territori- 
al status one year later in 1849. Of interest, 
the southernmost county in the Minnesota 
Territory was named Wabasha. Unlike to- 
day’s Wabasha County, this earlier version 
extended from Stillwater south to the Iowa 
border, and from the Mississippi River west 
into what is now South Dakota. It was a large 
tract of land. 

In 1851, the Sioux chieftains, who were 
at the time in debt to traders, were again 
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assembled by the Americans. In July, one 
group gathered at Travers des Sioux in St. 
Peter, Minnesota, 20 and one month later a 
second group came to Mendota, Minnesota. 21 
The American negotiators were strongly en- 
couraged by local traders and land specula- 
tors. There was money to be made, and these 
businessmen succeeded in inserting ele- 
ments favorable to them into the treaty. The 
reward to these men was that virtually all of 
the rich prairie lands in western and south- 
ern Minnesota became available to sell to 
new settlers. The cost was borne by the Unit- 
ed States government at the rate of 12 cents 
an acre. The Sioux only retained the rights to 
a narrow strip of land along the upper Min- 
nesota River. They were to receive immediate 
cash and were promised an additional cash 
annuity. The terms of these treaties laid the 
groundwork for future bloodshed. 

The traders and land speculators were 
richly rewarded. A second land rush to Min- 
nesota began even before the treaties were 
ratified in Washington. By 1852, one year 
later, an estimated 20,000 new settlers lived 
in Minnesota. The town of St. Paul grew from 
a few hundred residents to 8, 000. 22 Officially, 
the U.S. Census Bureau recorded the 1850 
Minnesota population at 6,077. Of those 
6,077 residents, nearly 5,000 lived in the 
southeastern corner of the state. Once the 
1851 treaties were signed, the settlers spread 
westward and north to the new frontier. By 
1860, the official population of Minnesota 
was 172, 023. 23 It was a 28-fold increase in 
10 years. 

Wabasha County River Towns 

The city of Wabasha 24 dates its origin to 
1830 when it was identified in a treaty with 
the Native Americans. It thus claims to be 
the oldest town in Minnesota. It was given its 
current name in 1843 when it chose to honor 
Chief Wapasha III. The original spelling was 
“Wabashaw,” but the final “w” was dropped 


within a few decades. In reality, 1843 Wa- 
bashaw was only a stopping place for traders 
along the Mississippi River. 25 This was before 
any railway or official road existed in the area, 
so river traffic was the only means of moving 
commerce. As indicated in the population sta- 
tistics, this all changed in the decade of the 
1850s. In 1855, the town of Wabashaw was 
surveyed and officially laid out. In the 1884 
History of Wabasha County, the author stat- 
ed: “In 1857 the county began to fill up with 
farmers, and towns and villages grew almost 
like magic.” 26 Wabasha was declared the offi- 
cial county seat in 1856. This was good tim- 
ing because the commercial functions of the 
town could now be supplemented by govern- 
mental offices. A road north to Mendota near 
St. Paul was completed in 1857 and railway 
service opened in the 1860s. 

Read’s Landing 27 is the second significant 
town along the Mississippi River in Wabasha 
County. It is located just a few miles north 
of Wabasha. Like Wabasha, it is downstream 
from Lake Pepin, and is immediately below 
the inflow of the Chippewa River from the 
Wisconsin side. As described earlier, it was 
the Chippewa River that deposited the gla- 
cial material that created Lake Pepin. The 
sudden narrowing of the Mississippi above 
Read’s Landing created rapid flows through 
the river channel downstream. Winter ice 
forms early on the still waters of Lake Pepin. 
The rapid flows below the lake keep the riv- 
er channel free of ice for a longer time. The 
strategic location at the junction of the Mis- 
sissippi and Chippewa Rivers made Read’s 
Landing a natural stopover point for traders 
using the two rivers. Like Wabasha, Read’s 
Landing began as a trading post to provide 
services for these river travelers. 

The first trading post at this site on the 
Mississippi River was purchased in 1845 by 
Englishman Charles Read. Read had a his- 
tory of disputes with the Indians, but his 
trade grew in the 1850s as the new settlers 
arrived. After the Civil War, Read’s Landing 
was still the most thriving port on the upper 
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The Mississippi River at Wabasha, Minnesota. The 
river is narrow and flows rapidly. Photo by author. 


Mississippi River. The primary reason for the 
town’s success was the lumber industry in 
Wisconsin. Supplies for the Wisconsin lum- 
ber camps were organized at Read’s Landing 
and then sent up the Chippewa River. Logs 
harvested from the forests were sent back 
down the Chippewa River. At times, hun- 
dreds of raftsmen gathered at Read’s Land- 
ing to bind the logs into rafts which they rode 
down the Mississippi. The town began to de- 
cline when expanding railroad systems in 
Wisconsin reduced traffic on the Chippewa 
River. Additionally, the lumber businesses 
found that log rafts could be towed down the 
Mississippi, so the raftsmen were not need- 
ed. Finally, the outlet channel of the Chip- 
pewa River used by the loggers shifted south 
which cut off Read’s Landing and improved 
business at Wabasha. 28 Today, Read’s Land- 
ing has only a few remaining residences and 
roadside businesses. Of historical interest, 
a two- story brick schoolhouse built in 1870 
still stands in Read’s Landing. It is currently 
the museum of the Wabasha County Histor- 
ical Society. 

The third major Mississippi River town 
in Wabasha County, Lake City, 29 is the far- 
thest north. The area where the town stands 
was first seen by Father Louis Hennepin af- 
ter his capture by the Dakota Sioux in the 
late 1600s. The Lake City shore of Lake Pe- 


pin was also visited by the English explor- 
er Jonathan Carver in the 1760s. Carver de- 
scribed nearby structures now thought to be 
the prehistoric mounds described earlier in 
this chapter. The town of Lake City began as 
a port of commerce in the middle 1850s. Like 
Wabasha and Read’s Landing to the south, 
Lake City grew rapidly as new settlers be- 
gan farming nearby land. The town sported 
large grain shipping facilities on the lake- 
shore. It was said that as many as a dozen 
steamships might be seen at one time on the 
lake. Other Lake City settlers were intrigued 
by the numerous clamshells found along 
the shoreline of the lake. Although their first 
thought was of pearls, they later discovered 
the shells could be used for making highly 
desirable buttons. Several button factories 
were constructed and remained in business 
until manmade materials took the place of 
clamshells for buttons. Today, Lake City re- 
mains active as a vacation site along the pic- 
turesque western shore of Lake Pepin. 30 


The Dakota Uprising of 1862 

In 1862, the United States was immersed 
in the American Civil War. Minnesota, only 
recently named a state in 1858, contributed 
troops faithfully to the Union efforts. While its 
agricultural products were useful, it was not 
a major industrial contributor to the Union. 
It was located at the outpost of the American 
frontier, away from any of the war battles. 

The Dakota Sioux were confined to a nar- 
row tract of land along the upper Minnesota 
River Valley by the terms of the 1851 treaties 
signed at Travers des Sioux and Mendota. 
The continuing decline of the fur trade meant 
the Dakota Sioux could not profitably trap 
and sell fur pelts. Much of the cash prom- 
ised by the United States in the 1851 treaties 
was stolen due to corruption at the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. In addition, the promised 
annuity payments were given to local traders 
to pay off Sioux debts rather than directly to 
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The 1870 Read’s Landing schoolhouse is now the museum of the Wa- 
basha County Historical Society - 70537 206th Ave. Read’s Landing, 
MN. Photo by author. 


the Sioux. By 1858, the influx of new settlers 
occupied lands surrounding the Minnesota 
River Indian tract. This reduced the tribe’s 
ability to find game for food or pelts. The new 
landowners also reduced the tribal access to 
another food staple, wild rice. There was no 
way for the tribe to trap for pelts and pay 
off their debts, or even find food to feed their 
people. 

Dakota Sioux leaders traveled to Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1858 to ask that the cash pay- 
ments be paid directly to them as the treaty 
stipulated. In response, even more land was 
taken from the Dakota. Tribal leaders then 
asked that food be distributed from the local 
Sioux agencies on credit. One agency agreed, 
but others refused, leaving some bands with 
no means to feed their people. The situation 
continued to deteriorate until, in August of 
1862, four Dakota Sioux killed five settlers. 
Once the killing began, other tribesmen be- 
gan attacking settlements in southern Min- 
nesota. Within weeks, Indian attacks were 
also occurring in the Red River Valley in 
northwestern Minnesota. Hundreds of set- 


tlers and uncounted Sioux 
died in this uprising. 

Federal troops were di- 
verted from the Civil War 
and by September the In- 
dians were defeated. Indi- 
an families were imprisoned 
in a camp near Fort Snel- 
ling. A military tribunal met 
that fall and sentenced 303 
Indians to death. After he 
read the trial records, Pres- 
ident Lincoln commuted the 
death sentence for all but 
38 men. These Indians were 
hanged “en mass” at Manka- 
to, Minnesota 31 in Decem- 
ber of 1862. To this day, it 
is the largest mass execution 
in the history of the United 
States. As a result of the up- 
rising, the Dakota were ex- 
pelled from Minnesota and the land along the 
Minnesota River was reclaimed by the U.S. 
government. Some Indians returned to the 
state later, but it was the end of the Dakota 
Sioux as a tribal society in Minnesota. 

The purpose of retelling this story is to un- 
derstand the sentiment of the settlers and the 
Native Americans. To the settlers, the land 
was available to own as long as any legal re- 
quirements were met. The Dakota Sioux and 
other Indian tribes believed land could not be 
owned. It was like saying you owned daylight 
or rain. The difference in the concept of land 
ownership caused repeated episodes of mis- 
understanding and conflict between these 
two cultures. 

When Hinrich Schlichting arrived in 1869, 
it was only seven years after the deaths of 
many settlers and Dakota Sioux. Fear and 
mistrust between the two cultures was still a 
part of everyday thinking in southern Minne- 
sota. The future wars against the Indians of 
the Great Plains and in the West continued 
the same pattern: one culture’s gain was the 
other’s loss. 
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Chapter 6 


1869-1871 The Schlichtings Arrive 
I n Wabasha County 


Timeline 

May 1858 - Minnesota became 32nd state 
October 1858 - Railway from Milwaukee to La 
Crosse, Wisconsin completed 
August 1862 - Dakota Sioux uprising resulted 
in animosity between Indians and settlers 
April 1865 - American Civil War ended; Lincoln 
assassinated 

May 10, 1869 - First transcontinental railroad 
completed at Promontory Summit, Utah 
June 26, 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka 
and Anton arrived in Milwaukee 
July/ August 1869 - Hinrich in Milwaukee two 
weeks; then moved to Minnesota 
October 8, 1869 - Johann I visited Hinrich; 

then brought Rebecka and Anton to Minnesota 
March 1870 - In Milwaukee, Claus and Johann 
II advertised their carpentry business 
June 1870 - Hinrich bought 160 acres in Wa- 
basha County 

January 1871 - German Empire formed follow- 
ing Prussian victory over French 
September 16, 1871 - Death of Anton Schlich- 
ting; age 17 

December 1871 - Claus and Johann II moved 
to Wabasha County 


1869— Arrival in Wabasha County 

H inrich Schlichting’s stay in Milwaukee 
was brief. He had traveled from Cin- 
cinnati back to Germany to help his 
father and two youngest siblings emigrate to 
America. These four Schlichtings arrived in 
New York on June 19, 1869. They traveled by 
rail from New York to Milwaukee, arriving on 
June 26, 1869. In Milwaukee, Hinrich worked 
for only two weeks before striking out farther 
west to Minnesota. His father, Claus, Johann 
II, Anton and sister Rebecka remained in Mil- 
waukee. 

The railway line from Milwaukee to the 
Mississippi River at La Crosse, Wisconsin was 
completed in 1858. Most likely, this was the 
means of transportation Hinrich used. When 
he arrived in La Crosse during the summer of 
1869, there was no railroad track laid along 
the west side of the Mississippi. That line was 
finished in 1871. To complete his journey to 
Wabasha County, Hinrich had to use a com- 
bination of a riverboat ride up the Mississippi 
and surface roadways. His first stop in Waba- 
sha County would have been either the town 
of Wabasha or Read’s Landing. These towns 
were focal points where new settlers could 
learn about farmland available for purchase 
or rent. 1 869 was the heyday of riverboat traf- 
fic along this stretch of the Mississippi River. 
Both Read’s Landing and Wabasha were try- 
ing to attract settlers from the East and busi- 
nesses moving their products up and down 
the river. 

Johann II wrote in his journal: “He (Hin- 
rich) had rented a farm in Minnesota ...” 1 
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Six Mile square West Albany Township as seen on a modified 1 994 map of 
Wabasha County. Source: Wabasha County Public Offices. 


Hinrich needed a 
place to live, so the 
rental land probably 
included some type 
of housing. A com- 
mon arrangement 
provided the owner 
with an annual lease 
payment or a per- 
centage of the crop 
income. The farmer 
received crop income 
minus his lease pay- 
ment and lived in a 
house on the proper- 
ty- 

The final state- 
ment from Johann II 
in 1869 was that in 
early October, first 
his father and then 
Rebecka and An- 
ton also moved to 
Minnesota. Johann 
II’s journal revealed 
no further informa- 
tion about Wabasha 
County until over 
two years later when 
the Milwaukee broth- 
ers learned of Anton’s death in Minnesota. 

West Albany Township 

John August Schlichting and his brother 
Henry believed their father Hinrich and the 
immigrant Schlichting family once lived in 
West Albany Township. John August’s mem- 
oir As I Remember included a reference to the 
West Albany area. He wrote about his Schlich- 
ting “forbearers” meaning the six immigrants: 
Johann I, Hinrich, Claus, Johann II, Rebec- 
ka and Anton. Referring to West Albany, he 
stated: “... I understand that our forbearers 
lived there. Henry (John August’s young- 
er brother) was quite positive about that. I 


know that they had a church at West Alba- 
ny and that I saw the remains of that church 
on one farmer’s place. Stuelpnagel was the 
pastor there; after that the family moved to 
Jacksonville (in Gillford Township).” 2 There 
is no public record of any Schlichting-owned 
land in West Albany Township. 

West Albany Township is due west of the 
town of Wabasha near the middle of Waba- 
sha County. Today, Highway 60 takes travel- 
ers west out of the town of Wabasha and six 
miles later angles southwest through West 
Albany Township. Most of this township is in 
the gently rolling plateau farmland described 
in the last chapter. The Zumbro River winds 
through the southeastern corner of the town- 
ship creating deep ravines, but for the most 
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A part of West Albany Township as seen on an 1877 plat map. Each section is one mile across. A Lutheran 
church (Zion Evangelical) was near the northwest comer of section 22. The Lutheran cemetery was near 
the left edge of section 1 4, noted as “Cem. ” The “G.M. Church” a half mile west of the Lutheran Church was 
the German Methodist Church. Source: Wabasha County Historical Society. 


part this is tillable land. 

In the 1850s, sister settlements of Alba- 
ny and West Albany were villages a half mile 
apart along the roadway now called Highway 
60. Today, the village of Albany is gone. The 
village of West Albany 3 is a collection of sev- 
eral homes and a Catholic church. During 
the decade of the 1850s the population of 
Minnesota expanded almost 30 fold. By the 
end of the 1850s, West Albany had mer- 
chandise stores, blacksmiths, mills, hotels, 
saloons and even a post office. Its location 
along Spring Creek supplied it with fresh wa- 
ter throughout the year. A significant factor 
in the evolution of villages like West Alba- 
ny was their distance from the Mississippi 
River. Villages were often located about one 
day’s travel time by horseback from the Mis- 
sissippi. That distance made them a con- 
venient stopover regardless of the direction 
the settler was traveling. As transportation 


modes improved, the need for these villages 
declined. 

West Albany had a German Lutheran 
church when Hinrich arrived in 1869. A 
group of German Lutherans had first met in 
1863 and one year later organized a congre- 
gation with six families as charter members. 
They built a church and parsonage five years 
later in 1868. They named their church Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of West Alba- 
ny. By 1920, a succession of six ministers 
had served the congregation. The third minis- 
ter was M. Stuelpnagel mentioned previous- 
ly in the quote from John August’s memoir. 4 
These ministers were “circuit riders” who, 
because of the small congregation size and 
shortage of pastors, served several congrega- 
tions. Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
West Albany ceased to function in the mid- 
1900s. Today, what remains from this con- 
gregation is a cemetery on County Road 4 
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near the north side of Highway 60. 5 

An 1877 plat map of this part of West Alba- 
ny Township identified the German Luther- 
an church located in the northwest corner of 
section 22. Highway 60 now runs adjacent to 


the old church site. 

In the late 1870s, Zion Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church of West Albany assisted in 
the formation of the Lutheran church in 
Jacksonville located in Gillford Township. 



The Founders, Charter and Early Members 

of 



The 

German Lutheran Churches in 





West Albany (1866) 

Jacksonville (1878) 

Lake City (1888) 


G 

Heirnich Albert 

Fritz Anding 


Louis Bade 


G 

Heinrich Abraham 

C William Anding 


Jacob Ehlers 


C 

Ludwig Bade 

Johann Brusehaber 


John Ehlers 


F,C 

Johann Dankwart 

Johann Fick 

C 

Martin Ehlers 


£.. 

John Gamm 

Heinrich Haase 


H. T. Fick 


E 

Heinrich Haase 

Christian Heise 


Ludwig Fuerst 


F,C 

Johann Haase 

Fritz Jacob 

C 

Heinrich Gaetke 


C 

Johann Harnack 

Heinrich Jacob 

C 

Henry Haase 


c 

Lisette Hog 

Johann Lewzow 

C 

August Kruase 


E 

Friedrich Jacob 

Fritz Pruter 


Christian Lange 


C 

Christian Lange 

Helmuth Pruter 


Fritz C, Lang 


F,C 

Friedrich Lange 

Johann Rolandt 


F. J. Lange 


f,c 

Heinrich Lange ■ 

. Henry Schlichting 


Christian Pruter 


G 

Johann Lewzow 

Ernest Schroeder 


Carl Schmidt 


E 

Ernest Mailwald 

Johann Schumann 


J, H. Schuldt 


E 

Prediger 

Emil Umbriet 


Christ Zillgitt 


E 

Christian Pruter 

Christian Wempner 




C 

Johann Pruter 





E 

Johann Schlichting 





E 

Karl Schmidt 





C 

Gottlieb Schmidt 





E 

Joachim Schmidt 





F,C 

John Schmidt 





E 

John Schumann 





F,C 

Heinrich Schmuser 





C 

Johan Siederburg 





E 

John Wempner 







Codes and Summary Totals 






West Albany 

Jacksonville Lake .Gifc: 

Code 

F-Founders 

6 


16 . 

12 

Code 

C-Charter members 

15 


17 

16 

Code 

E-Early members (West Albany only) 11 





Total Names 

listed 27 


17 

16 


The West Albany Lutheran Church list included Johann (I) Schlichting as an early member. The Jackson- 
ville Lutheran Church list had “Henry” (Hinrich) as a member. Source: Bonnie Dohm. 
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Zion Evangelical also helped form St. John’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Lake City. 
Today, the Lake City church is still promi- 
nent in that community. In a document re- 
ferred to as a “Legacy,” 6 early members of 
these three church congregations were iden- 
tified. The listing for the West Albany con- 
gregation included Johann Schlichting as an 
early member. This had to be Johann I who 
came to Wabasha County shortly after Hin- 
rich in 1869. Hinrich’s name did not appear 
on the West Albany list, but did appear on 
the list for the Jacksonville congregation or- 
ganized several years later. 

An 1896 plat map of this same area of 
West Albany Township still showed a church 
in the northwest corner of section 22, most 
likely the same German Lutheran congrega- 
tion. The “G. M. Church” on the 1877 plat 
was labeled “Church” on the 1896 plat map, 
and was most likely the German Methodist 
Church. 


In summary, Hinrich and his immigrant 
family first lived in West Albany Township 
in Wabasha County. Most likely, they rent- 
ed farmland there. The exact location of their 
rental farm is unknown. They joined Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of West Alba- 
ny. The village of West Albany included busi- 
nesses to supply the family’s farming and do- 
mestic needs. 

1870— Gi Ilford Township 

Gillford (sometimes spelled Guilford or Gil- 
ford) Township is located immediately west of 
West Albany Township. It was named after a 
widow whose surname was Gill. Her husband 
first settled in the area in the mid- 1800s. 
Mrs. Gill followed her husband to Wabasha 
County, but after only a few months, he be- 
came ill and died. In spite of this misfortune, 
Mrs. Gill’s amiable personality was said to be 
the reason the township was 
named after her. 7 

By 1870, Gillford Town- 
ship included three com- 
munities: Jacksonville, Oak 
Center, and Zumbro Falls. 
Jacksonville was the village 
located closest to where the 
Schlichtings purchased land. 
An 1896 plat map of the area 
illustrated the relationship of 
Jacksonville to Oak Center. 

Today, Gillford Township 
has only two communities: 
Oak Center and Zumbro 
Falls. Oak Center 8 consists 
of a few buildings at a road 
intersection. Like the small 
communities discussed in the 
West Albany area, Oak Cen- 
ter (sometimes spelled Cen- 
tre) was considerably larger 
during the 1850s after the 
flood of new settlers arrived. 
It had several businesses in- 



The 1 896 plat map of West Albany Township with a “Church, ” (the 
German Lutheran parish), near the corner of section 22. The German 
Methodist church a half-mile west was also termed “Church. ” The Ger- 
man Lutheran Cemetery called “Cem” was in Section 14. Source: Wa- 
basha County Historical Society. 
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The 1896 plat map of part of Gillford Township. Note the towns of Oak Center in the upper left and Jack- 
sonville along the right edge. Each numbered section is one mile square. Source: Wabasha County Histor- 
ical Society. 


eluding a creamery and its own post office. 

Zumbro Falls 9 is the larger community 
in Gillford Township today. It is located in 
the far southwestern corner of the township 
and, over the years, has occupied both sides 
of the Zumbro River. This river is surrounded 
by terrain similar to the land near the Mis- 
sissippi River, but on a smaller scale. As you 
approach the Zumbro River, the rolling pla- 
teau farmland gives way to steep valleys with 
deciduous trees and more shallow soils. After 
you cross the river, you must climb through 
similar steep valleys to reach the farmable 
plateau land once again. The town of Zumbro 
Falls began in the 1850s as a location where 
the river could be forded along a territori- 
al road. Traffic through the area increased 
when a ferry service provided easier means 
of getting across the Zumbro River. The rap- 
ids on the river gave the town its name, and 
a gristmill with a dam added to the town’s 
attraction. As was the case in West Albany, 
the village of Zumbro Falls prospered be- 


cause travelers would spend the night while 
on their journey to or from the Mississippi 
River port towns. 

Parcel A 

Hinrich Schlichting purchased his first 
parcel of land in the United States in Gillford 
Township. The deed was recorded on June 
9, 1870. It will be called parcel A to indicate 
that it was the first land Hinrich purchased. 
Parcel A 10 was a quarter section (160 acres) 
and occupied the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 1 1 of Gillford Township. 

The official record of the purchase 11 in- 
dicated Hinrich bought the quarter section 
from Wm. H and Helen Grapes, residents of 
Ohio. He paid them $1,500. Although the 
deed only documented Hinrich as the own- 
er, a timeline attributed to Johann II stated: 
“Father and H. (Hinrich) bought 160 A. for 
$1,400.” Johann II was off by $100, but the 
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statement about a shared 
purchase raises a ques- 
tion. Was the money from 
Hinrich alone, or did his 
father help with the fi- 
nancing? The official re- 
cord only named Hinrich 
Schlichting as the new 
owner. 

A general question re- 
garding all land pur- 
chased by Hinrich is: 
Where did he get the mon- 
ey to buy the land? Per- 
haps he had saved money 
from his carpentry work 
in Germany or in Cincin- 
nati. Johann I sent a let- 
ter to Hinrich in Ameri- 
ca about the sale of his 
family land in Germany. 
As a consequence of the 
land sales, Johann I cer- 
tainly had cash. Possibly 
Johann I followed the old 
European custom of the 
oldest son (Hinrich) inher- 
iting the home farm, or in 
this case, the cash from 
the sale of his proper- 
ties in Germany. Whether 
from his own savings or 
with help from his father, 
Hinrich had enough cash 
to pay $ 1 ,500 for parcel A. 

Hinrich had moved 
from Milwaukee to Waba- 


The 1877 plat map of a part 
of Gillford Township. Parcel 
A was located a half mile 
west of Jacksonville and 
was owned by H. Schlich- 
ting. The black square identi- 
fied the location of the build- 
ings on the property. Source: 
Bonnie Dohrn. 
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Six mile square Gillford Township as seen in a 1 994 map of Wabasha 
County. Source: Wabasha County Public Offices. 
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FAMILY 

H. (for HinricK} - with Umland 
H. at Umland, also Claus 
H. Soldier, Johann out of sfehool. 
Building of House. H.from Hanover 
H. A: C. at Dietrich v. Holten 
H. *c. C. & J. at D.v. Holten 
J. at Diet. v. Holten. H.&C. at 

Bremerhaf en 

C. &, J. at Nagel I (spading ground ) 

H. Bremerhafen 

C. J. at Nagel I Ehlers - Lange 
H. Wegener 

J. Soldier. C. at Freiburg. H.at 

Wegener 

WAR C. & H. Stammermuehle. H. to 

America 
J. & C. to America 
H. J. C. in Cincinnati 
C. J. - Milwaukee H, Cincinnati 

Father Arrived. C. & J. Milwaukee 

(Soulen ) 

Father and H. to Minnesota. Had a horse 
Father and H. bought 160 A. for 

Ill+OO.OO 

C. J. Broke 80 acres. Anton Died 


Johann II’s timeline indicated that in 1870 both his father (Johann I) and H. (Hinrich) purchased the 160- 
acre parcel A. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 

sha County less than a year before this first 
land purchase. From his rental land in West 
Albany Township, he looked a few miles west 
to find land to buy. What he found was sim- 
ilar plateau farmland with rolling terrain. 

Most of parcel A is tillable, but there are 
scattered drainage ravines that are too steep 
to farm. Today, County Road 31 forms the 
northern edge of parcel A with a long drive- 
way leading to a farmhouse and several out- 
buildings. 

Both John August Schlichting and Jo- 
hann II described parcel A when it was pur- 
chased. John August called it the Charles 
Burger place because that was the name of 
the man who eventually bought this parcel 
from Hinrich. He confirmed that this was 
good farmland. He also wrote: “Father (Hin- 


rich) told me that in the early days the sod 
was broken with five horses hitched to the 
plow.” 12 This description indicated that when 
Hinrich bought the parcel, it was unbroken 
prairie sod. “Breaking” sod refers to the diffi- 
cult task of plowing over the native grassland 
in preparation for cultivation. The toughness 
of the prairie sod explains the need for so 
much horsepower to pull a simple plow. 

Johann II suggested that there were no 
buildings on parcel A when Hinrich pur- 
chased it. In his journal he stated that the 
brothers worked on a well and a house 
during the winter of 1871-72. In reference 
to the well, Johann II wrote: “Especially did 
we dig a well 62 feet deep and found some 
water. Before that Heinrich (Hinrich) hauled 
water on the sled and for a time we melted 


RELATIVES 


Anna Spreckels died 

Year 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 
1862 


1863 


18614- 

Grandmother died 

1865 

MOTHER DIED 

1866 

Adelheid (sister of 
Grandfather) died 

1867 

1868 

1869 


— 1670 

Mette marries 

1871 
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snow.” 13 Johann II’s timeline entry for 1872 
stated: “Father (Johann I), Hinrich, Johann 
(Johann II), Rebecka on the farm.” 14 This en- 
try indicated that by 1872, the family lived 
in a home on parcel A. With no on-site water 
and no house, it is unlikely anyone lived on 
parcel A before 1872. Between the purchase 
of parcel A in June 1870 and the construc- 
tion of the house in 1872, the family must 
have lived elsewhere. 

In summary, Hinrich, possibly with his fa- 
ther’s financial help, bought parcel A in June 
1870 from a couple living in Ohio. It was un- 
broken prairie land with no buildings. The 
Schlichtings worked on a house and dug a 
well late in 1871 and moved into the house in 
1872. Between the 1870 land purchase and 
the 1872 house completion, they may have 
continued to live in West Albany Township, 
or they may have rented housing in Gillford 
Township. 


1871 

There is little information about the Min- 
nesota Schlichtings during 1871 until the 
death of Anton in September. The timeline 



A photo from about 1957 of Anton’s gravestone. 
Source: from the author’s collection. 


of Johann II for 1871 stated: “C. (Claus) J. 
(Johann II) broke 80 acres. Anton Died. First 
crop — 850 B (bushels).” The sequence of 
these three phrases cannot be chronological 
because Claus and Johann II did not move 
from Milwaukee to Wabasha County until 
December of 1871. The most likely sequence 
was: the harvest of the first grain crop in the 
summer of 1871 was followed by the death 
of Anton in September. Claus and Johann II 
arrived in December and broke 80 acres of 
new land before planting time in the spring 
of 1872. 



A 2012 photo of Anton’s gravestone. The inscrip- 
tions at the bottom of the stone are Bible passages 
including John 3: 1 6 — For God so loved the world 
.... This passage was written out while two other 
passages were referenced by chapter and verse. 
Photo by author. Translation by Merlin Schlichting. 
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A first harvest of 850 bushels in 1871 in- 
dicated that between Hinrich, his father, and 
Anton, they were able to break new farmland 
in the months between the purchase in June 
1870 and spring planting time in 1871. 

Anton Schlichting 

Anton Schlichting died on September 16, 
1871. The entry into Johann II’s journal indi- 
cated he and Claus received this news in Mil- 
waukee later in the year. He wrote: “Toward 
the end of the year we received the very sad 
news of the death of our dear brother Anton, 
little more than 17 years of age. He had died 
of typhoid (Ruhr).” 15 The wording suggests 
that Johann II’s journal, written in German, 
used the word Ruhr which was translated as 


typhoid. Ruhr means dysentery, a more gen- 
eral term than typhoid which specifically re- 
fers to typhoid fever. 

It is entirely possible that Anton did die 
from typhoid fever, but it is unlikely that the 
family had a way to know with certainty. Ty- 
phoid fever is a bacterial disease that was 
most often the result of drinking contami- 
nated water. It was a common disease in the 
1 800s when drinking water was drawn from 
shallow open wells that allowed contaminat- 
ed surface water to run into the well. 

The cemetery where Anton was buried is 
the German Lutheran cemetery near West 
Albany. When Anton died in the fall of 1871, 
the Schlichtings were still members of Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The West Al- 
bany Township plat maps shown earlier il- 
lustrated the location of the cemetery in sec- 



A 2013 photo of the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of West Albany Cemetery looking south. Anton 
Schlichting’s gravestone is in the foreground next to the tree. Highway 60 runs left to right and County 
Road 4 extends south to the horizon. Photo by author. 
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tion 14. The cemetery is less than a quarter 
mile north of Highway 60 on the east side of 
County Road 4. 16 It is on a sloping hillside 
with a few scattered trees, and has been well 
maintained. The gravestones in this cem- 
etery are infrequent, but Anton’s is easily 
recognizable. 

The year 1871 concluded with brothers 
Johann II and Claus moving from Milwaukee 
to Wabasha County, Minnesota. In his jour- 
nal Johann II wrote: “All of us felt very down- 
hearted and father grieved very much. He 
desired we should come to Minnesota. This 
was the main reason why we left Milwaukee 
so soon.” 17 It is easy to understand the sad- 
ness and remorse of Johann I. He had left his 
homeland only two years earlier. He was in a 
foreign land and did not speak the language. 
Now, his youngest son had become the first 
Schlichting family member to die in America. 

In his final journal entry for 1871, Johann 
II wrote that he left Milwaukee on December 
13, 1871. Claus left December 22: "... So that 
he (Claus) arrived just before Christmas in 
Guilford (Gillford Township).” 18 


13. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 33. 

14. See previous image of Johann II’s timeline through 
1872. 

15. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 33. 

16. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.331514,- 
92.229236 and click the search button. 

17. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 33. 

18. Ibid. 


Notes 

1 . New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 30. 

2. Schlichting, John August. As I Remember, p. 20. 

3. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.302322,- 
92.283036 and click the search button. 

4. Curtiss-Wedge, Franklyn, History of Wabasha 
County Minnesota, Winona: H.C. Cooper Jr. & Co., 
1920, Chapt. 23. 

5. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.331494,- 
92.229302 and click the search button. 

6. Pages courtesy of Bonnie Dohrn. The author is un- 
known. 

7. Wabasha County Sesquicentennial: 1849-1999, 
150 Years, Wabasha County, p. 11. 

8. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.353959,- 
92.400777 and click the search button. 

9. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.283185,- 
92.422382 and click the search button. 

10. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.342481,- 
92.345331 and click the search button. 

1 1 . See parcel A purchase record in Appendix A. 

12. Schlichting, John August, As I Remember, p. 7. 
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1872-1874 Minnesota Pioneer Farming 


Timeline 

1834 - Cyrus McCormick patented mechanical 
reaper 

1837 - John Deere made plows with steel-faced 
moldboards 

1860s - Sulky plows allowed farmers to ride 
1860s - Threshing machine improvements in- 
creased productivity 

Late 1860s - Horse-drawn rakes introduced 
1870 - Grain drills replaced hand seeding 
Early 1872 - Schlichtings worked on house and 
dug well on parcel A 

June 1872 - Nineteen-year-old Martha (Caro- 
line) Truebenbach arrived in America 
1872 - Grant reelected president 

1872 - First national park named Yellowstone 
Early 1873 - Schlichtings built barn on parcel 

A 

1873 - Railroad speculation led to Panic of 1873 

1874 - Schlichtings added clapboards and 
painted house on parcel A 

June 1874 - Claus Schlichting bought 40 acres 
of land 

November 1874 - Barbed wire allowed inex- 
pensive enclosure of land 
Mid- 1870s - Self-binders cut grain and tied it 
into bundles using twine 
December 1874 - Hinrich Schlichting bought 
parcel B 


A New Way to Farm 

C ontrary to common belief, farms of the 
Midwest and ranches of the Great Plains 
were not settled by adventurers striking 
out all alone. What opened these lands to ag- 
riculture were inventions drafted by mechan- 
ically creative men coupled with the machin- 
ery of the Industrial Revolution and the work 
of factory laborers. 1 

By the 1870s, farm implements were a core 
element of American manufacturing. Factory 
production centers for this machinery moved 
west along with the farming frontier. What 
had been East Coast products early in the 
century were, by the 1870s, being produced 
in Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul. John 
Deere and Cyrus McCormick were names 
firmly entrenched in the vocabulary of these 
midwestern farmers. Once patented, their 
inventions were manufactured by the thou- 
sands near the farming frontier. 

From the mid- 1800s on, there was a con- 
tinuous flow of new inventions as well as 
refinements of older products. These im- 
plements improved farm productivity and 
reduced manual labor. The inventors of the 
machinery worked in tandem with produc- 
tion-minded industrialists to mass-produce 
the new equipment. The manufactured prod- 
ucts seemed to change every year. The com- 
petition for the farmer’s dollar was intense. 
Farm machinery was a large investment and 
most farmers were poor. The question was: 
which new implement would prove to be the 
most reliable and not be outdated in a year or 
two? What had for centuries been the work of 
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The simple walking plow had a wooden frame and 
metal moldboard. The farmer walked behind the 
plow in the furrow and guided the plow manually. 
Photo by author. 



The sulky plow seated the farmer atop the plow. 
The wheels supported the man and the heavy 
steel frame. Another wheel and lever allowed ad- 
justment of the depth of the cut. Photo by author. 


one man using one animal as a power source 
was transformed because of the new machin- 
ery. From planting to harvest, every step of 
the farming cycle saw dramatic changes. 

Plows were improved by using steel or 
iron moldboards with special adaptations 
for turning over the humus-rich prairie sod. 
When wheels were added to the plow, they 
supported the metal bulk, kept the furrow 
straight, and allowed variance in the depth of 
the cut. The “sulky” plow moved the farmer 
out of the furrow. Instead of plodding along 
behind his animals, the farmer was now rid- 
ing atop the plow. This meant that the great- 
est limiting factor was the endurance of the 
draft animals. 

Harrows for smoothing the plowed soil 
were refined. The frontier farmland often con- 
tained rocks and stumps that broke the har- 
row teeth and delayed the work. A trip mech- 
anism was invented that allowed a single 
harrow tooth to spring upward rather than 
break. When the trip was reset, the farmer 
was back to work immediately. 

Wheat was the king of crops in the last 
half of the 1800s. Seeding was traditionally 
done by a man walking through the field and 
hand-casting the seed. Soon, there were me- 
chanical casting mechanisms that could be 


attached to a wagon of seed pulled by hors- 
es. Both of these methods required that the 
farmer then drag over the surface to mix seed 
and soil. Surface seeding methods were later 
replaced by the horse-drawn seed drill, which 
inserted or “drilled” the seed directly into the 
soil. The entire dragging step was eliminated 
by the new drill. 

Harvesting was completely revamped 
during this time. The hand scythe had been 
the way grain was cut for centuries. The 
cut grain was then manually gathered into 
bundles, which were piled into stacks called 
“shocks.” Grain in shocks was transported 
by wagon to a central threshing site where 
a flail was used to beat the grain from the 
straw and chaff. Each step was the work of a 
man using a tool or only his hands. 

By the mid- 1800s, horse-drawn reapers 
were available. They used a horizontally mov- 
ing sickle blade to mechanically cut the ripe 
grain. Cyrus McCormick patented a mechan- 
ical reaper in 1834, but it was unreliable. 
McCormick redesigned his reaper and added 
a wand-like bar which swept the cut grain to 
one side into a windrow. By 1850, the com- 
pany he founded was producing thousands of 
these implements each year. After the reaper 
created the windrow, the farmers manually 
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tied the grain into bundles and stacked the 
bundles in shocks. Later, a reaper was de- 
signed which allowed men to ride atop it and 
hand-tie the bundles. Soon there were pat- 
ents for “self-tying” reapers which first used 
wire and then twine string to tie the bundles. 
Each new time-saving device increased the 
farmer’s productivity. 

Separating grain kernels from straw and 
chaff was the work of the threshing machine. 
It was first powered by animals walking in a 
circle or on a treadmill, but then steam-pow- 
ered engines took over. Steam engines brought 
a new problem. They were very costly to pur- 
chase, and were only useful during the short 
harvest season. This led to the “threshing bee” 
concept. Groups of neighbor farmers with one 
threshing machine and one steam engine 
among them moved from farm to farm as the 
grain ripened. A machine called a “combine” 
ultimately replaced the threshing machine. 
First used in the large grain fields of the west- 
ern states, this implement “combined” all 
of the functions of reaper, bundler, stacker, 
transporter and thresh- 
ing machine. This entire 
machine sequence from 
hand scythe to combine 
took place over a period 
of only 50 years. 

Similar improve- 
ments were made in 
the equipment used 
for other crops. Farm- 
ers bought these imple- 
ments because they im- 
proved work efficiency 
and lowered production 
cost. If the purchase 
cost was high, farm- 
ers were able to buy on 
credit. Moneylenders, 
both honest and dis- 
honest, thrived. In the 
19 th century, farming 
moved from the prac- 
tice of providing food 


for one family to the business of producing 
food for many. The Schlichting immigrants 
embarked on their American agricultural 
pursuits at exactly this time. 

1872 

Prior to 1872, there were three main sourc- 
es of family information: the narrative journal 
of Johann II as translated in New World Be- 
ginnings for the Schlichting Family, the narra- 
tive writing of John August Schlichting in As 
I Remember, and a brief timeline from 1856 
to 1880 authored by Johann II. From 1872 to 
1877 there was an additional two-page docu- 
ment titled “Tabulaiy Statement of Minneso- 
ta.” The two pages were arranged as a chart 
with a year-by-year notation of possessions, 
production, and various events. 2 The author 
of the Tabulary Statement was not identified, 
but it was most likely Johann II with John 
August translating it into English. It is pos- 
sible that Hinrich contributed to the Tabu- 



This threshing machine is powered by an engine attached to the large belt 
extending from the left side of the image. The farmer on the wagon forks the 
bundles of grain into a hopper that feeds into the machine. Pure grain is fed 
into burlap sacks on the right and straw plus chaff is piled on the ground 
beyond the machine. Photo by author. 
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Mette marries 

1871 

C. J. Broke 80 acres. Anton Died 

Jungclaus and leaves 

1872 

First crop- 850 B. 

Peter marries 

Father, Hinrich, Johann, Rebecka 

Diedrich's Hinrich also 


on the farm. 2 horses. 2 nd. crop- 

3050 bu. 

Broke 80 a. at Wempner 


1873 

Began building large barn ls. 8 'long 
First hay, mules, 3rd, crop 2933 b. 

Death of Grandfather 

18714- 

Bought I 4 .O A. from Maik at $650. 

on Jan. 17~-88years 


Broke 22 A c Fourth crop: 2250 b. 

Uncle Peter's first wife 

Well 55 '- 160 A. land $1500. 

died. Age: 36 


Very cold winter 

In nov. Anns Margarets 

1875 

Oistern. Paid wages $1200. Broke 

died. (53 yrs. old) 


110 A. Used two of Wempner ' s 
horses. 5 th. crop- 3856 b. 


Johann II’s timeline included the years 1872-1874. The events from Germany are in the left column and 
the events from Minnesota are in the right column. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 


laiy Statement, but a written log would have 
been more typical of Johann II. In addition, 
Johann II resided on the family farm in Waba- 
sha County, Minnesota, from 1872 to 1877. 
This was exactly the time span included in the 
Tabulaiy Statement (see Appendix B). 

There were five Schlichtings living in Wa- 
basha County in January 1872. Johann I, at 
6 1 years, was the senior member of the fami- 
ly. His oldest son Hinrich was 34, followed by 
30-year-old Claus and 28-year-old Johann 
II. His daughter Rebecka was the youngest, 
and would be 19 in April. Anton, the young- 
est family member to come to America, had 
died a few months earlier. 

Beginning in 1872, these five Schlichting 
immigrants worked together as pioneer Min- 
nesota farmers. In Germany, Johann I had 
experience farming the flat lowlands. Most 
likely, his three sons helped their father in 
Germany when they were children and teen- 
agers. However, in contrast to their father, 
all three sons focused their vocational train- 
ing and work experience on carpentry, not 
farming. While their carpentry skills would 
be used repeatedly over the next several de- 
cades, their cash income and primary means 
of survival would be farming. 

In the summer of 1871, Hinrich, Johann I 
and Anton had harvested 850 bushels of wheat 


from parcel A. This quantity suggests that be- 
tween 40 and 80 acres of land were first bro- 
ken and then harvested before Claus and Jo- 
hann II arrived in December. 

The Schlichtings gained a substantial in- 
crease in tilled land in 1872. Johann II stat- 
ed that he and Claus broke 80 new acres on 
parcel A before planting time in 1872. He 
also indicated that he and Hinrich assisted 
a neighbor named Wempner in breaking an 
additional 80 acres. The Tabulary Statement 
indicated that in 1872, the Schlichtings had 
just over 150 acres planted in crops. With a 
few acres for a building site, parcel A was en- 
tirely under cultivation less than two years 
after it was purchased as unbroken prairie 
in June 1870. 

The Tabulary Statement also indicated the 
Schlichtings owned two horses and a plow in 
the first part of 1872. Later in the year, they 
added a second plow and a second team of 
horses. They raised hogs as a source of meat 
and cows to provide dairy products. The ab- 
sence of beef cattle is not surprising for that 
time. Hogs were the favored meat source in 
most of the country, and were especially fa- 
vored by German families. Production statis- 
tics for the large meat packing plants in Chi- 
cago reflected the domination of pork. 3 

Wheat was the king of grain crops in the 
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nation. In 1872, the Schlichting farm had 
120 acres of wheat out of 150 acres under 
cultivation. Some wheat was ground into 
flour and used by the family. Additional 
wheat was held back for seeding the follow- 
ing year’s fields. The majority of harvested 
wheat was used as a cash crop and sold at 
market price. The remaining 30 acres were 
planted in oats, barley and corn used to feed 
their animals. They also planted two acres 
of potatoes, but Johann II’s journal recorded 
that many of them froze and rotted. 4 

Johann II also noted that the family owned 
a seeding machine (a drill) and a reaper in 
1872, but no specifics are given. They bun- 
dled the grain by hand, but were not able to 
do the threshing until the winter of 1872. 
Some of the threshing was delayed until May 
of 1873 and was done by hand rather than 
machine. In the first full season of farming as 
a family, the Schlichtings used a combina- 
tion of manual methods and the newer farm 
implements. 

Johann II’s journal forl872 described the 
first well dug on parcel A. He stated that they 
found some water at 62 feet. This well later 
proved to be inadequate and a second well 
was dug the next year. Hand digging wells 
was tedious and dangerous. A variety of 
windlass devices had been used for centuries 
to dig both wells and mines. These devices all 
used a bucket-like container that was low- 
ered or lifted by an attached rope. A combi- 
nation of pulleys and turning cranks created 
a mechanical advantage to haul the dirt to 
the surface. The power source was either hu- 
man muscle or an animal pulling the rope. 
Commercial well diggers were available, but 
costly. Most farmers dug their own wells. 

A farmer hoped to find a shallow aquifer 
that would give access to clean water the 
entire year, and remain productive for more 
than one season. If you were superstitious, 
you could hire a water witcher or dowser to 
find a shallow water source. In truth, there 
was no science in dowsing and finding wa- 
ter was mainly a matter of luck combined 


with experience. 

By the 1870s, infection by germs had been 
revealed as a major cause of human disease. 
The physical placement of wells in relation to 
the slope of the land and particularly in re- 
lation to the location of animal manure was 
a new consideration. 5 The revelation that an- 
imal and human waste could cause diseas- 
es such as typhoid fever changed how wells 
were located and engineered. Water sources 
were best located upstream and at a distance 
from pollutants. The science of sanitation 
was a consequence of these new ideas about 
germ-caused human diseases. 

1872 was a good time for the Schlichting 
carpentry skills to be put to use. The jour- 
nal of Johann II stated they began work on a 
house on parcel A during the first months of 
1872. John August also referred to this house 
and stated it was built in the same style as 
subsequent Schlichting houses in Minnesota 
and Oregon. 6 As noted earlier, the question 
of where the family actually lived in 1871 
and early 1872 is still unanswered. There is 
no mention of commuting from a West Alba- 
ny Township residence, but also no mention 
of a cabin or temporary living structure on 
parcel A. 

The Tabulary Statement noted that a straw 
barn was also built in 1872. No details were 
provided for the barn, but the straw was cer- 
tainly available from the first harvest the pri- 
or year. In a straw barn, only a few wooden 
beams were required to support the roof. The 
thick walls of the barn were built of straw, a 
good insulator. The straw barn provided win- 
ter shelter for their animals until a perma- 
nent barn could be built. 

J acksonville 

Between the early 1870s and 1894, Jack- 
sonville was the nearest community to the 
Schlichting’s residence. In the 1870s, the 
town of Jacksonville 7 included a public 
school and eventually a Lutheran church. 
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When Hinrich purchased parcel A in 1870, 
the school was already present, but the 
church was not built until late in the 1870s. 

The 1877 plat map of this part of Gillford 
Township shows the town of Jacksonville as 
a cluster of buildings represented by boxes. 
Two of the boxes may have been farm hous- 
es, but one box was labeled: “School No. 19.” 
The school was in the southeast corner of 
the intersection of County Road 31, which 
runs east to west, and County Road 2 run- 
ning north to south. There was a blacksmith 
shop “B Shop” in the same quadrant as the 
school and a “Store” across Road 31 to the 
north. The 1896 plat map, published almost 


20 years later, only identified the school, so 
it added no new information about Jackson- 
ville. This does not necessarily mean that, by 
1896, only the school was present. The 1896 
plat map simply displayed what the officials 
decided to include. 

The best description of Jacksonville came 
from a 1995 interview of a lifelong resident 
of Wabasha County named Emma Heise. 8 
She was born Emma Brusehaver on May 23, 
1906, so at the time of the April 1995 inter- 
view Emma was almost 89. Her account was 
rich with details from the stories told to her 
by older relatives and friends. Emma provid- 
ed an insight into the day-to-day life of Jack- 



The 1877 plat map of Jacksonville included three named structures: School No. 19, a blacksmith “B” shop, 
and a store. Source: Bonnie Dohrn. 
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sonville residents in the late 1800s. 

Emma’s grandfather arrived in the Jack- 
sonville area in the early 1870s, the same 
time the Schlichtings arrived. She confirmed 
that in the early 1870s, there was no Luther- 
an church in Jacksonville. She added that 
her family helped with the church construc- 
tion, and noted one of the men who built the 
church was a carpenter (probably a reference 
to Hinrich Schlichting). 9 Emma added that 
by the time the church was built, Jackson- 
ville was “a rip-roaring town.” 

Emma recalled that in 1957, she was vis- 
ited by 98-year-old Phillip Montgomery who 
said he was raised near Jacksonville. He said 
he left the Jacksonville area in 1877 when 
he was 18. He claimed the town was named 
after his father, Jackson Montgomery. The 
1877 plat map displayed two men surnamed 
Montgomery who were landowners immedi- 
ately north of Jacksonville. Although neither 
has a first initial “J,” the plat map confirmed 
Montgomery families lived near Jacksonville 
in the 1870s. Mr. Montgomery told Emma 
there were several hotels near Jacksonville 
including one called Boston House. Emma 
recalled another hotel near the town called 
Haradon House. 

Phillip Montgomery told Emma that farm- 
ers from the Rochester area west of Jack- 
sonville hauled their wheat to the Mississip- 
pi River port markets at Read’s Landing and 
Lake City. Like other small towns discussed 
earlier, Jacksonville was located about a 
day’s travel time by horse and wagon from 
the Mississippi River, so it was a stopover. 
When the farmers sold their wheat they were 
paid in cash. As they traveled back toward 
their homes, they feared groups of “hijack- 
ers” who might rob them in the coulees. To 
be safe, the farmers often traveled in groups 
or “ganged up” to outnumber any would-be 
robbers. These farmers would then spend an- 
other night in Jacksonville on their way back 
home. Emma added that their return stop- 
over at Jacksonville was also for the horses: 
“The horses had to be re-shod by the time 


they got to Jacksonville, because they had 
very stony hills to climb on.” As previously 
noted, the steep ravines rising up from the 
Mississippi River were composed of thinly 
covered limestone and sandstone. Climbing 
steep limestone-covered trails explains why 
the horse’s shoes wore out so quickly. 

Mr. Montgomery told Emma that in addi- 
tion to hotels, Jacksonville had a town hall, 
a general store, several livery stables and a 
blacksmith shop. He recalled a slaughter- 
house near town and a brewery. He add- 
ed that the brewery included a cave carved 
out of a hillside which kept the beer cool. He 
said the town also sported several saloons 
and brothels. As Emma commented, “You 
know there are all types of people. There are 
types that have to have a saloon, and there 
are types that don’t need one. When they got 
there at night with their money and every- 
thing and were on their way home, they real- 
ly raised the dickens, I guess.” 

Emma Heise also commented on her 
grandparents’ life in Gillford Township. They 
lived east of Jacksonville in what was known 
as “Hell’s Coulee.” She said it was called that 
because the summer air down in the cou- 
lee lacked the breezes of the higher plateau 
farmland. One visitor supposedly said: “I 
don’t want to stay here. It is a regular old 
Hell.” From that time on, it was referred to as 
Hell’s Coulee. Emma went on to describe the 
abundance of wildlife still in the area around 
1910 when she was growing up. The animals 
ranged from rattlesnakes to mountain lions 
and bears. She said, “At night you could hear 
the coyotes howl. They yelled at each other 
from one hill to another. ... My mother was 
a beautiful singer. My dad played the violin 
and she’d sing. Then the coyotes would start 
to howl. Then we listened to the coyotes in- 
stead of the music. Anyway, that’s part of my 
family life.” 

Emma noted that the Jacksonville area 
was: "... all Germans. Everyone. When we 
went to school (this would have been about 
1912 to 1925), we kids talked Low German 
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(also called “Plattdeutsch”) in school. But 
when we were in the schoolhouse, the teach- 
er said, oh no, this is where you talk English.” 

Emma noted that in the 1870s, her grand- 
mother walked alone for miles even in the 
winter. She said: "... she would go straight 
across the field because the snowbanks were 
so high and so hard that they held her. ... 
People walked a lot. Even when it was real 
cold, they would save their horses. They 
would keep them in the barn and they (the 
people) would walk.” 

Emma Heise provided a window into the 
lives of the pioneer farmers of Wabasha 
County, Minnesota, in the 1870s. The lives 
of the immigrant Schlichting family near 
Jacksonville would have been similar. The 
details of her story revealed the lively activi- 
ty in Jacksonville, only a half-mile from the 
Schlichting farm. 

1873 

The autumn of 1872 was kind to the Wa- 
basha County farmers. Johann II noted 
plowing was completed by September 12. Al- 
though this was early by today’s standards, 
recall that wheat, the main crop, was har- 
vested before the end of summer. This often 
allowed adequate time to plow the land be- 
fore winter weather began. 

As noted earlier, the Schlichtings finished 
threshing the 1872 wheat crop during the 
winter and spring of 1873. Johann II stated 
that at least some threshing was “by hand” 
meaning they used a manual flail meth- 
od rather than a threshing machine. Four 
hogs were butchered that winter with a com- 
bined weight of 1,400 pounds. Winter was 
the prime time to butcher animals because 
there was more “free” time available and the 
cold temperatures preserved the meat. Some 
families also built smokehouses to cure their 
pork and help prevent spoiling. 

The 62-foot well dug by the Schlichtings 
in early 1872 was replaced by a new well 


in March 1873. This new well was 40-foot 
deep and yielded “a goodly amount of water.” 
A “horse barn with a straw roof’ was con- 
structed in March before the planting season 
began. Two mules were added to their four 
horses, giving them a total of six draft an- 
imals. The Schlichtings also purchased an 
“old threshing machine” in 1873. No details 
were provided about this machine. If it was 
an old model in 1873, it was probably pow- 
ered by draft animals walking in a circle or 
on a treadmill rather than by a steam en- 
gine. The Tabulary Statement and Johann 
II’s journal both noted a “large barn 48-foot 
long” was built before harvest time in 1873, 
and 36 loads of hay were stored in it before 
winter. 10 The Tabulary Statement added that 
the kitchen in the house was improved to- 
ward the end of that year. One luxury item 
was purchased at Christmas time in 1873: a 
wall clock. 

These 1873 Schlichting farm events re- 
flected a cycle of survival practiced by suc- 
cessful pioneer farmers. The spring of the 
year required ground preparation and plant- 
ing as soon as weather permitted. The ear- 
ly and mid-summer months were used for 
management of the crops. Toward the end of 
summer it was time to harvest grain. If the 
weather permitted, plowing the land began 
after the grain harvest to prepare for spring 
planting the next year. In later autumn, food 
was stored for the family and the animals to 
live on during the long winter months. Win- 
ter and the early spring days were used for 
inside construction and repair projects. The 
Schlichting family had the advantage of four 
adult males to do the farm work. In addition, 
three of these men had excellent carpentry 
skills. 

The Panic of 1873 was important econom- 
ically in the United States and in Europe. 
In the late 1800s, it was referred to as “The 
Great Depression.” In the United States, it 
was caused by an inflationary economic cy- 
cle after the Civil War followed by specula- 
tive investments, particularly in railroads. 
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A 2013 photo of Parcel A with the current long driveway extending south 
from County Road 31 to the building site among the trees on the horizon. 
The entire quarter section can be viewed from the building site. Photo by 
author. 


The government was partly responsible be- 
cause it recklessly promoted the railroad ex- 
pansion. When the speculative bubble burst, 
the investment banks that financed the ex- 
pansion began to fail. This depression last- 
ed until 1878 in the United States and lon- 
ger in Europe. What is interesting about the 
Panic of 1873 and depression is that it is not 
specifically noted by Johann II. The Tabulary 
Statement identified a downturn in the price 
received for wheat, but the family farming 
routine and carpentry projects continued on 
uninterrupted. 

Parcel A Buildings 

The Schlichtings located their house and 
outbuildings near the middle of parcel A. This 
placed the buildings on higher land than the 
surrounding fields. From the building site, 
there was a panoramic overview of the sur- 
rounding property. As previously noted, the 
central building site required a long driveway 
on the north side of the property. The origi- 


nal driveway was located 
east of the current drive- 
way, but it also connect- 
ed the buildings to Coun- 
ty Road 3 1 . 

The three Schlich- 
ting carpenters: Hinrich, 
Claus and Johann II, 
constructed a house first. 
This work began during 
the first months of 1872. 
Johann II’s journal in- 
timated that this initial 
construction included 
only the elementary ne- 
cessities. Following the 

1872 construction, the 
Tabulary Statement for 

1873 had a cryptic no- 
tation of a kitchen “re- 
built.” The next year, 
1874, clapboards were 

added to the exterior and the entire house 
was painted. In 1875, a “kitchen cellar” was 
added. These sparse comments from Johann 
II described a piecemeal house construction 
driven by what was needed most at the time. 

Writing in 1988, family member Mel- 
vin Ehlers described the duties of Rebecka 
Schlichting. As a teenager and young wom- 
an, she was the only female in the Schlicht- 
ing household. He noted that one of the two 
homes owned by the Schlichtings in Waba- 
sha County, Minnesota, had only an earthen 
floor, at least for a time. He later wrote that it 
was this house on parcel A. 11 His information 
confirmed the austere living conditions of the 
Schlichtings. 

The current owner of this property pro- 
vided an aerial photo taken between 1960 
and the early 1970s. It included the orig- 
inal house constructed by the Schlichtings 
in 1872. The photo was taken looking west, 
so the long driveway extended to the right 
(north) toward County Road 3 1 . 

The original house was oriented from 
east to west and the east end included a tall 
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chimney that extended from ground to roof. 
The house in the photo was T-shaped, which 
indicated that the part extending north was 
a later addition. The second story was also 
added to the original structure. The pictured 
house was demolished in 1978 by the par- 
ents of the current owner. It was replaced by 
a house built immediately west of the 1870s 
house. The original part of the home built 
by the Schlichting carpenters lasted for 106 
years. 12 

The Schlichting-built barn had an even 
more remarkable history. As noted previ- 
ously, Johann II stated that it was partially 
constructed in the summer of 1873 prior to 
harvest. His 1874 journal entry noted that a 
38-foot extension was added to the 48-foot 
original section. 13 He added that a cellar for 
the barn was not dug out until 1875. John 
August Schlichting added his recollection 
about the barn and explained what Johann 
II meant by a barn cellar. John August was 
not born until after this property was sold, 
so his comments came from visits to this 
barn many years after it was built. He re- 


called: “The barn was partially carved out of 
a hillside and supported with heavy mason- 
ry. A stairway led down into the barn from 
the one side. There was something enticing 
about this barn. In the cold winter months, 
it was nice and warm; and in the summer- 
time, even on the hottest days, it was cool. 
The heavy timbers were carefully mortised, 
and, it was said, it was the only barn in the 
vicinity that did not give way to the violent 
winds they had from time to time. From the 
lower side on the ground a wagon could be 
driven in to haul out the manure. People 
from the neighborhood came to look at it.” 14 
Clearly, the idea of a barn built into a hill- 
side was both novel and functional. There 
was no mention of why the Schlichtings 
built it that way, but it brings to mind the 
sod houses on the prairie. Compared to abo- 
veground structures, these partially under- 
ground buildings were warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer, and were protected from 
wind. They also required less wood to build. 
Either by design or good fortune, locating the 
building site atop a hill resulted in a unique- 
ly functional construction by the 
Schlichting carpenter-farmers. 

In the aerial photo, the barn 
is to the left (south) of the house 
and slightly closer to the cam- 
era. The end of the barn in the 
foreground is the eastern or 
downhill end and therefore has 
two levels. There is an upper 
level for hay or straw storage 
and a lower level, partially un- 
derground, used for an animal 
shelter. It is this eastern down- 
hill end that John August said 
provided access to haul out ma- 
nure. There is a faint ramp visi- 
ble approaching the left (south) 
wall of the barn leading to the 
upper level. A diamond-shaped 
window near the roofline is also 
visible in the view of the east 
end. This type of window will 



A 1 960s or ’70s aerial photo of parcel A buildings taken looking 
west The 1870s section of the house was oriented east to west 
including the tall chimney extending from ground to roof on the 
east end. The part of the house that T’s into the 1870s section and 
extends north was added later. Source: Steven Wiebusch. 
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A 2013 view of the barn on parcel A. This south wall has a ramp, which leads to the upper level haymow. 
The downhill east end used for access to the lower level animal shelter is on the right. Photo by author. 


be seen in subsequent Schlichting buildings 
and may have been something of a signature 
for their style. 

The most remarkable fact about this barn 
is: it is still standing more than 140 years 
after the Schlichtings built it. A new foun- 
dation has been added, the wooden siding is 
ragged and the floor of the upper level has 
been partly resurfaced, but the basic struc- 
ture has survived and is still being used. 15 

The granary built by the Schlichting 
brothers also deserves comment. It was lo- 
cated farther downhill than most of the oth- 
er buildings at the northeast corner of the 
building site. 16 An expanded view of the ae- 
rial photo showed a later day modification of 
the granary. 

The granary is gone now, but it too received 


a special description by John August: “Here 
also on a side hill, the novel idea of a grana- 
ry was developed: Put in the grain on top, 
get it out below without effort, without shov- 
eling, merely opening a gate.” 17 The current 
owner of this property expanded John Au- 
gust’s description with his own recollection. 
He noted that the north and south sidewalls 
of the granary were built of masonry and dug 
into the hillside. Each masonry sidewall was 
flanked on the outside by dirt. Heavy wood- 
en planks were used to bridge the two side- 
walls and formed the floor of the granary. 
The aboveground walls of the structure were 
built up from the masonry sidewalls and a 
roof was added overhead. If the granary was 
approached from the uphill side, grain could 
be shoveled from a wagon into the building 
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with very little lifting. When approached from 
the downhill side, an empty wagon could be 
backed between the masonry sidewalls, un- 
til it was under the floor planks. A sliding 
“gate” in the floor could then be opened and 
the grain emptied into the wagon with no ef- 
fort at all. The Schlichting construction used 
the hillside to decrease the heavy labor and 
the time required to manually load and un- 
load the grain. 

In the quote by John August, he stat- 
ed that while he lived in Wabasha County, 
neighbors came by to see the unusual build- 
ing style of the old barn. The mother of the 
current owner revealed a similar recollection. 
She said that in the 1960s, people still visit- 
ed the farm to see the unique barn and gra- 
nary built into the hillside. 


1874 

By 1874, the immigrant Schlichtings 
had been living in Gillford Township for two 
years. Johann II noted that during the win- 
ter months of 1874 and into 1875, their main 
focus was to repair their old animal-powered 
threshing machine. They also worked on the 
house and hauled wheat from the prior fall 
harvest to Lake City. He did not refer to any 
concern about “hijackers” during the return 
trip to their Jacksonville farm. 

The Tabulary Statement noted that there 
was heavy rain in June that year. Johann II’s 
journal, in reference to their corn crop, noted 
“Because of the wet season, much of it rot- 
ted.” In the Midwest and the Great Plains, 
the decade of the 1870s was unusually wet. 18 
While the Midwest farmers had difficulty har- 



The modified original granary is in the right foreground of this 1 960s or ’70s aerial photo looking toward 
the west. The east face of the granary toward the camera has a lean-to added. The left (south) wall is 
partly underground. The roadway passing in front of the granary led to the original driveway. The current 
driveway is a faint line in the top right part of the photo. Source: Steven Wiebusch. 
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A 2013 photo taken looking east from the roadway closest to the 
McTagart 40 acres. A comer of this parcel touched a comer of Parcel A 
where the winding trail ended at the horizon (arrow). The farm build- 
ings on the horizon belonged to parcel A where the Schlichtings lived. 
Photo by author. 


vesting and preserving their 
crops, the effect was more 
perverse for those home- 
steaders farther west in the 
Great Plains states. 

In the middle 1870s there 
was a convergence of govern- 
ment encouragement, land 
speculation, the Homestead 
Act of 1862 and unusual- 
ly high rainfall in the Great 
Plains. These conditions 
lured millions of settlers to 
buy or homestead land in the 
normally arid Great Plains. 

The land boom that Minne- 
sota experienced in the late 
1850s was happening farther 
west by the 1870s. The proc- 
lamation of the land specu- 
lators that “rain follows the 
plow” now seemed to be com- 
ing true. Plow the desert soil and the rains 
would follow. Such wishful thinking encour- 
aged new farmers to invest their lives in ar- 
eas that were virtually deserts. When the more 
normal sparse rain patterns returned, the land 
dried up, the crops died and the settlers lost 
their farms. In the end, it became rangeland 
for cattle or sheep. 

In June of 1874, Claus Schlichting pur- 
chased 40 acres of land. It was the only land 
deeded to a Schlichting other than Hinrich 
in Wabasha County during the 1800s. The 
translation of Johann II’s journal referred to 
it as the “Mack” property, 19 and his timeline 
called it the “Maik” property. The purchase 
deed revealed Claus bought the land from 
James and Elizabeth McTagart (or McTagert) 
on June 16, 1874. Probably, Mr. McTagart 
was simply called “Mack” for short, and that 
is why the name was translated as Mack. The 
McTagart land 20 consisted of 40 acres which 
was technically the northeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter section of section 15 of 
Gillford Township. It was located immediate- 
ly southwest of parcel A owned by Hinrich. 


In his journal for 18 74, 21 Johann II 
wrote, “we bought 40 acres from Mack at 
$650.” According to the official document, 22 
the actual price paid was $625. Johann II’s 
use of “we” may be a casual reference to the 
family working together, or it may mean that 
there was some pooling of money to buy the 
land. This 40-acre parcel was a landlocked 
property with no roadways at its edges. At 
least a part of the McTagart parcel was still 
native prairie because Johann II stated that, 
after the purchase, they “broke” 22 acres of 
their new land. 

In spite of the excessive rain in 1874, the 
Schlichtings were able to plant and harvest 
oats and wheat. The threshing was complet- 
ed in five days and the fields were plowed 
before the weather turned bad. For the first 
time, the Schlichtings paid wages to other 
men for help in the fields. 

In December of 1874, 37-year-old Hin- 
rich revealed the importance religion played 
in his life. John August wrote of letters sent 
to his father Hinrich by a Professor Crae- 
mer at Concordia College in St. Louis. The 
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letters were in response to Hinrich’s inquiry 
about requirements for entering the minis- 
try. The thrust of that first letter was to as- 
sure Hinrich that he was not too old for the 
ministry. However, Professor Craemer also 
described the need for several years of pre- 
paratory school attendance and recommen- 
dations from local ministers prior to entering 
the seminary. A follow-up letter in January 
1875 included a reference to Pastor Stuelp- 
nagel at the West Albany Lutheran Church. 

The subject of the ministry was not men- 
tioned again. For Hinrich, the school require- 
ments alone would have been impossible in 
view of the needs of his farm and family. His 
intention to remain a farmer became clear 
late in December 1874 when he purchased 
another 160 acres of land near Jacksonville. 

The second property purchased by Hin- 
rich will be called parcel B. It was the south- 
east quarter of section 2 of Gillford Town- 
ship (160 acres). An eight acre wedge-shaped 
piece was added, extending parcel B to Coun- 
ty Road 2. 23 Hinrich paid $1,500 for the land, 
and the deed was recorded on December 12, 
1874. He purchased parcel B from two cou- 
ples: Orville and Orrill Ford, and Anson and 
Lovina Peirce. 24 When the Schlichtings first 
farmed it in 1875, parcel B was simply an- 
other property for them to plant and harvest. 
It assumed a more significant role five years 
later in 1880, when Hinrich married and be- 
gan his own family on these 168 acres. For 
that new family, parcel B would be their 
“home farm.” 
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Chapter 8 


1875-1877 A Time of Choice 


Timeline 

1874 - Gold found on Black Hills Sioux reser- 
vation 

1875 - Schlichtings farmed 360 acres in Waba- 
sha County, Minnesota 

May 1875 - Claus sold 40 acres to Hinrich 

1875 - Johann I spoke of returning to Germany 

1876 - Alexander Graham Bell invented tele- 
phone 

1876 - Mark Twain published The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer 

June 1876 - Custer killed at Little Big Horn 

September 1876 - Hinrich sold 40-acre Mc- 
Tagart parcel 

November 1876 - Johann I told of Oregon plans 

1877 - Bicycles were the new fad in America 

May 1877 - Nez Perce War in Pacific Northwest 

May 1877 - Johann II moved to Oregon 

Late 1877 - Johann II bought Oregon land — 
deed dated January 1878 

December 1877 - Hinrich sold parcel A — parcel 
B had potential buyer 


Parcel B 

J ohn August Schlichting’s description of 
parcel B 1 was blunt: “It was a poor place, 
one of the last to be homesteaded, 160 
cres (it was later expanded to 168 acres), 
west (it is north) of Jacksonville. Four draws 
intersected the place, naturally governing the 
nature of farming . . . hills and washes had to 
be reckoned with. It was a fitting place for go- 
phers, woodchucks, foxes, wolves, badgers, 
pigeons, robins, snakes and a paradise for 
skunks.” 2 

This quarter section of farmland is on the 
west side of County Road 2 about a half-mile 
north of the former location of the town of 
Jacksonville. Today, John August’s descrip- 
tion of the terrain remains accurate. The land 
is more steeply rolling than nearby parcels 
and it contains rocky draws which still inter- 
sect and create an area fit only for pasture. A 
small grove of trees near the southern border 
of the parcel also reduces the tillable land. 

In spite of the natural limitations of the 
land, parcel B was destined to be owned by 
the Schlichtings longer than any other land 
in Wabasha County. The rocky draws, as 
John August called them, could not be cul- 
tivated, but could be used as pastureland 
and as a building site. Except for the draws 
and the grove of trees, the land was farmable. 
The uneven terrain did, however, make farm- 
ing more difficult and more dangerous. Driv- 
ing the horses straight up and down the hills 
was strenuous for the horses. Directing them 
laterally around the slope of a hill might tip 
over the machinery. Either method had draw- 
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backs. Row crops such as corn presented the 
added challenge of erosion. Soil conservation 
was not routinely practiced on farms in the 
1870s. The average farmer in 1875 would 
plant the rows up and down the hills. This 
allowed two draft horses to walk on the same 
level and there was no danger of tipping the 
machinery. However, a heavy summer storm 
could wash the precious topsoil directly 
down the rows and into the rocky draws. To- 
day, the proper farming practice would be to 
contour the rows around the slope of the hill 
and thereby conserve the topsoil. 

Johann II indicated that parcel B was un- 
broken prairie grassland. His narrative jour- 
nal for 1875 stated: “We broke together with 
Wempner’s horses (Wempner was a neigh- 
bor) fully 80 acres and Smidt (unknown per- 
son) broke 28 acres.” 3 In his timeline for 
1875, Johann II simply noted: “Broke 1 10 A. 
Used two of Wempner’s horses.” These sep- 
arate accounts of the same event indicated 
that the 110 acres broken in 1875 was on 
parcel B and that the Schlichtings used two 
of their neighbor’s horses in addition to their 
own draft animals. Johann II’s timeline for 
the next year, 1876, stated: “Broke 50 A.” 
The Tabulary Statement for 1876 echoed 
that data: “New land 45 A.” 

In summary, the 168 acres on parcel B was 
unbroken prairie when Hinrich purchased it. 
In 1875, 110 acres was broken for farming 
and the remaining 45 or 50 acres was first 
plowed in 1876. There was no discussion of 
buildings on the property during these first 
years of ownership. 

1875 

Johann II’s journal stated the first winter 
months of 1875 were the coldest recorded in 
43 years. The winter jobs for the brothers on 
parcel A included digging a cistern and cel- 
lar for the house and shingling the barn. The 
underground part of the barn was excavated 
to provide an animal shelter that was warm 


in winter and cool in summer. 

In 1875, the Schlichtings owned two 
quarter sections and the 40-acre McTagart 
property for a total of 368 acres. The Tabu- 
lary Statement for 1875 indicated that 212 
acres were planted and harvested. Of the 
212 acres, about 150 acres were on parcel A 
and 40 acres on the McTagart parcel. The re- 
mainder, about 20 acres, had to be on parcel 
B. This meant that the Schlichtings “broke” 
20 acres on parcel B early enough in 1875 to 
permit spring planting. They supplemented 
their own land with an additional 39 rented 
acres. 

In May of 1875 Claus Schlichting sold his 
40-acre McTagart parcel after owning it for 
less than one year. What was interesting was 
he sold it to his older brother Hinrich. 4 Claus 
originally paid $625 for the land, and Hinrich 
paid Claus $700. 

Perhaps, the title transfer between the 
brothers was simply intended to place all 
land deeds in the name of Hinrich. This might 
simplify the family record keeping. However, 
another more intriguing possibility related to 
Oregon. 

Johann II wrote that as early as 1873, the 
three brothers had a simmering interest in Or- 
egon. His journal stated: “Our first attention 
to Oregon was called by an article in the Pilg- 
er 5 in which the even and temperate climate 
of the Pacific Coast was described ... perhaps 
more so because of the railroad lands adver- 
tised in the papers (advertisements or bro- 
chures) of Oregon and Nebraska.” 6 Johann II 
went on to say: “The first viewing of the coun- 
try (Oregon) was to be in the spring of 1875, 
and certainly, in the fall. But nothing came 
of it.” This statement suggests at least one of 
the brothers visited Oregon in 1875. The two 
statements also suggest that at least Johann 
II and Claus anticipated leaving Minnesota 
and moving to Oregon. If so, it would be un- 
derstandable that Claus would not want to 
own land in Minnesota. 

The family’s future plans became more 
complex when father Johann I spoke of re- 
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A 2013 photo of parcel B viewed from County Road 2 looking southwest. One rocky draw without cultiva- 
tion is seen near the middle of the photo. The grove of trees is on the left. Photo by author. 


turning to Germany. At this point in 1875, 
the brothers had not discussed Oregon with 
their father. In the end, the Oregon move was 
delayed for two more years. Part of the rea- 
son for the delay may well have been an ef- 
fort to resolve their father’s discontent. 

At harvest time in 1875, there was a prob- 
lem with the all-important wheat crop. One 
hundred seventy acres were planted in wheat 
that year and Johann II’s journal noted, 
“Much of the grain had gone down.” 7 Johann 
II and a helper had to tediously cut the bent 
grain that had “gone down” by hand with 
scythe and sickle. To cut, bind, and shock a 
wheat crop using only hand tools required an 
estimated 20 man-hours per acre. 8 Johann 
II spoke of an injury that added to the wheat 
harvest woes. He said: “I had struck my foot 
and had to lay off for a few days.” 9 The 1875 
threshing went well and they sold “quite a lit- 
tle” wheat for seed. The price they were paid 


for the wheat, however, was poor. Recall that 
this was a time of economic depression in 
this country and in Europe. Crop prices re- 
flected the hard times. 

The 1875 potato and corn crops present- 
ed additional problems. The potato yield was 
good, but the price offered was so poor that 
the brothers decided to store the potatoes in 
their barn. They gambled on selling the po- 
tatoes later at a better price. In the end, the 
potato price did not improve and they were 
forced to feed the entire crop to their cattle 
and hogs. Ripe corn was important for fat- 
tening the hogs and any excess could be sold 
for profit. Johann II described the price of 
corn in 1875 as “fair,” but their 12 acres of 
corn failed to ripen in the fall. Recall that the 
middle 1870s were years of unusually high 
rainfall. The late season crops like corn were 
subject to poor ripening conditions. When 
the unripe or “wet” corn was piled in a stack, 
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it heated up. In effect, it began to compost 
and the nutritional value of the corn crop 
was diminished. 

In 1875, the Schlichtings purchased a few 
farm implements. They bought a third plow, 
a second reaper and an “old seeder.” The list- 
ing of animals in the Tabulary Statement was 
unchanged from prior years. The money they 
paid for wages increased by threefold. The 
combination of increased cultivated acres, 
new land that needed to be broken, and a 
difficult harvest meant more money had to 
be spent on hired labor. 

In retrospect, 1875 had the potential to 
be a better year for the Schlichtings because 
they nearly doubled their tilled land. It end- 
ed, however, as a bad year because of a poor 
wheat price, an abysmal potato price, and a 
corn crop that did not ripen. Their expendi- 
tures increased because they were forced to 
spend more money on wages. The net result 
was the Schlichtings had less money for their 
own living needs. 


Near the end of November 1875, Hinrich 
placed a stone marker on his brother Anton’s 
gravesite in the West Albany Lutheran Cem- 
etery. It had been just over four years since 
Anton’s death in September 1871. 

1876 

In contrast to the prior year, the winter 
weather of 1875-76 was “very mild.” The 
Schlichting brothers used the mild winter 
to construct a grain grinder for milling their 
own flour. Johann II noted, however, that 
it did not work well. They were more suc- 
cessful making a straw-cutter. 10 These were 
hand-cranked devices which used rotating 
flail knives to cut the rough straw into short- 
er lengths. The cut straw made softer bed- 
ding for the animals. The cutters were also 
used to chop corn stalks and cut hay. Both 
of these products were then used as animal 
fodder. 



The 1875 Minnesota Census for Wabasha County listed the Schlichtings. Their birth country was listed as 
Prussia. By coincidence the “McTagerts” (McTagarts) from whom Claus purchased 40 acres and the Sher- 
idans to whom Hinrich sold the same 40 acres were listed as well. Source: Minnesota Historical Society. 
Minnesota State Population Census Schedules, 1 865-1 905. St. Paul, MN, USA. 
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Death of Grandfather 

187 If 

Bought Lf 0 A. from Maik at $650. 

on Jan. 17--88years 


Broke 22 A. Fourth crop: 2250 b. 

Uncle Peter's first wife 

Well 55’- 160 A. land $1500. 

died. Age: 38 


Very cold winter 

In nov. Anna Margarets 

1875 

Cistern. Paid wages $1200. Broke 

died. (53 yrs. old) 


110 A. Used two of Wempner's 
horses. 5th. crop- 3856 b. 


1876 

lj-0 A. to Sheridan 1300. Bought 
the Schimmel. Broke 50 A. 

Peter takes second 


Father's trip. 200 A. New Land 

wife 


2112 b. 


1877 

Oregon Wheat high. Cellar. Manly 
sold 7th. 230 Prunke k700. 
Orefton :$1591.00. Sold k teams 


1 8 7 & 

of horses. Father, Hinrich, 
Hebecka, Minna In Oregon 


Johann II’s brief timeline included the years 1875-1877. The events from Germany are in the left column 
and the events from Minnesota are in the right column. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 


The Schlichtings had kept some wheat in 
storage after the 1875 harvest. The strategy 
was to wait for the price to increase and then 
sell for a greater profit. Instead, the price fell 
even more and they were forced to sell at an 
even more depressed level. 

At the end of March 1876, Hinrich bought 
two Schimmel (white or gray horses) for 
$400. These two horses remained in his pos- 
session for 18 years. John August Schlich- 
ting went into great detail describing these 
two trustworthy draft horses: “Frank and 
Sam.” 11 They were so reliable that John Au- 
gust’s older sister Elizabeth plowed fields 
with this team in the early 1890s when she 
was only 12 years old. 

In the spring of 1876, the last 50 acres of 
land was “broken” on parcel B. The Schlicht- 
ings now had three parcels and all of the po- 
tentially tillable land was available for plant- 
ing. They planted 200 acres of wheat that 
spring, with fewer acres planted in oats and 
corn. 

At harvest time in 1876, Johann II stated 
Hinrich and Claus used a self-binder drawn 
by five horses. Recall that the self-bind- 
er mechanized the entire cutting and bind- 
ing part of the harvest. Johann II added that 
he (Johann II) drove three horses pulling a 


second harvester, but it worked poorly. Ac- 
cording to his journal, “Most of the thresh- 
ing was done by engine.” Johann II called it 
“our” machine, most likely referring to the 
animal-powered thresher the Schlichtings 
already owned. 

Johann II’s Tabulary Statement noted that 
the granary “cellar” was dug in 1876. Recall 
that the granary on parcel A took advantage 
of the hillside location. With its completion in 
1876, the brothers were able to empty their 
granary easily by backing a wagon under the 
granary floor and simply opening the gate in 
the floor. 

In September 1876, Hinrich sold the 
McTagart 40-acre parcel. Johann II’s journal 
stated: “Mid-September we sold Maick’s (Mc- 
Tagart’s) 40 acres to Sheridan for $1,300. 11 
Claus had first purchased this parcel in June 

1874 for $625 and then sold it to Hinrich in 

1875 for $700. Hinrich made a handsome 
profit in his 15 months of ownership. No ex- 
planation was given for Hinrich’s decision to 
sell it. Perhaps the family needed the $1,300. 
Perhaps the sale was in anticipation of the 
family, including Hinrich, moving to Oregon. 

In 1876, the issue of Johann I’s unhap- 
piness became a serious problem. It had 
caused a delay in the plan to travel to Or- 
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egon the previous fall. Now, Johann I said 
he wanted to return to Germany. Johann II’s 
timeline included a column he called “Rel- 
atives.” The column listed deaths, marriag- 
es and other family events in Germany. This 
information in Johann II’s timeline indicat- 
ed that there was a lively communication 
between the Schlichtings in Minnesota and 
their relatives in Germany. Whether it was 
because of events in Germany, or simply his 
own unhappiness, Johann I wanted to re- 
turn to his homeland. 

The four Schlichting siblings drafted a 
statement in June 1876 that pledged their fi- 
nancial support for their father in Germany. 
The statement said their father, Johann I, in- 
tended to travel back to Germany. It was writ- 
ten in a manner that expressed uncertainty 
about his subsequent plans. If he decided to 


remain in Germany, his four children in the 
United States promised to support him fi- 
nancially. Johann I was almost 66 years old. 
He would not have the ability to become a 
financially productive German citizen. This 
letter was an attempt to assure the German 
authorities that Johann I would not be a fi- 
nancial burden to them. 

There is no record of Johann I returning 
to Germany, even to visit. Was the letter a 
bluff? Were the Schlichting siblings prompt- 
ing their father to realize the futility of a solo 
return to Germany? Whatever their motive, 
Johann II wrote that in mid-November 1876, 
"... We told father a little about Oregon.” Of- 
fering this glimpse of their Oregon plans sug- 
gested to Johann I a better life ahead. At the 
end of 1876 the family was still together in 
Minnesota. 


Letter of Adult Schlichting Children regarding Their Father Johann's Possible Return to Germany 

June 25, 1876 



German Transcription 

Gilford Town, 25 Juni 1876. 

Unser Vater Johann Schlichting ein Farmer und Grundbesilzer hier in 
Gilford Town, Wabasha Counti im Staat Minnesota, macht cine Rcise 
nach Deutschland. Sollle es ihm da zu bleiben gefallen. so verpllichten wir 
Kinder uns, ihn da anstandig zu ernahrcn. Das wird von uns vier laiblichen 
Kinder durch Namens-Unlerschrift bestatigt. 

Hinrich Schlichting 
Claus Schlichting 
Johann Schlichting 
Rebecka Schlichting 

Adrcssc: LackcCity 
Wabasha County. Minnesota 


English Translation 

Gilford Township, June 25, 1876. 

Our father, Johann Schlichting. a farmer and landowner here in Gilford 
Township, Wabasha County, in the State of Minnesota, w ill be traveling to 
Germany. If it should please hint to remain there, we children pledge 
ourselves to support (or. nurture) him in a worthy manner. This is attested 
by us his four living children by our signatures below. 

Hinrich Schlichting 
Claus Schlichting 
Johann Schlichting 
Rebecka Schlichting 


Address: Lake City 
Wabasha County, Minnesota 


An 1876 letter promising financial support for Johann I was signed by all four Schlichting siblings. Source: 
Dorothy Schlichting. Transcription/ translation by Uwe Stock of Lensahn, Germany and Merlin Schlichting. 
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The Sioux of the Great Plains 

Problems with the Great Plains Indians fes- 
tered for several decades before 1850. Initial- 
ly, the federal government tried to convince 
the disparate tribes to use the Great Plains 
as one large reservation for all tribes. Before 
1850 when the offer was made, this land was 
not considered desirable. It was seen as open 
space that could absorb all of the tribes driv- 
en west by settlers. In the 1850s and 1860s, 
two events changed that attitude. First, the 
California gold rush in 1849 brought thou- 
sands of miners and merchants to Califor- 
nia. The discovery of silver in the Comstock 
mine in Virginia City, Nevada, quickly fol- 
lowed. There were widespread rumors of gold 
and silver throughout the Great Plains and 
Western states. Mining brought the rail lines 
and wagon trains to the West Coast. It also 
brought large numbers of settlers and supply 
wagon trains into repeated conflicts with the 
Indian tribes. 

The next government plan was to restrict 
Indian tribes to reservations, which were typ- 
ically located on land considered undesirable 
for settlers. The confinement of the tribes 
gave the settlers and supply lines an open 
avenue across the plains. It also destroyed 
the nomadic horse and buffalo-based culture 
of the Native Americans of the Great Plains. 

As noted previously, the Dakota (Santee) 
Sioux of Minnesota had relinquished most 
of their historic lands by the 1851 Treaty 
of Travers des Sioux. Their new reservation 
consisted of 10 miles of land on either side of 
the upper Minnesota River. 

In 1862, the Dakota Sioux rebelled against 
their confinement and impending starvation. 
Their ensuing raids on settlers and battles 
with the army led to hundreds of deaths on 
both sides. The war ended with the mass ex- 
ecution of 38 Dakota warriors in Mankato, 
Minnesota. For the Dakota Sioux, it was the 
end of their existence as a culture. 

To the west, the Yankton and Lakota Sioux 
tribes of the northern Great Plains were, by 


treaty, confined to a reservation. Their res- 
ervation extended from the Missouri River 
westward for 250 miles to the Wyoming bor- 
der. Peaceful relations with the tribe were 
threatened by sporadic excursions of war- 
riors outside of the reservation and incur- 
sions of settlers into the reservation. What 
threatened these Sioux even more was the 
relentless westward extension of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad toward their reservation. 
This Sioux reservation included the Black 
Hills of South Dakota. The Black Hills area 
was considered too mountainous to be of val- 
ue to settlers. This opinion changed in 1875 
when gold was discovered in the Black Hills. 
The prospect of riches brought thousands of 
illegal miners onto the tribal reservation. The 
Sioux had been forced to live on the reserva- 
tion, and now even that land was being tak- 
en away. 

By March of 1876, a war with the Sioux 
was unavoidable. Violent encounters be- 
tween miners and Sioux warriors became 
commonplace. The U.S. Army under the lead- 
ership of Civil War General William Sheri- 
dan was sent to subdue the Sioux. The army 
moved deliberately and successfully for a 
time. Then, a vain and reckless subordinate 
officer, George Armstrong Custer, decided to 
engage the enemy prematurely. His band of 
265 soldiers encountered what he thought 
was a small party of Sioux warriors. In fact, 
they had stumbled onto Chief Sitting Bull’s 
main encampment of 2,500 Sioux warriors. 
There were no army survivors after the June 
1876 Battle of the Little Bighorn. 12 The Sioux 
victory was only temporary. By October 
1876, virtually all of the Sioux in the Dako- 
ta Territory had surrendered to the army. A 
few Sioux warriors escaped into Canada and 
a number of small warrior bands sporadical- 
ly harassed Dakota settlers for many years. 
The clashes ended in 1890 when the U.S. 
Cavalry massacred 200 Sioux men, women 
and children at Wounded Knee in South Da- 
kota. It was the final event of the American 
Indian Wars. 
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The purpose of relaying the story of the 
Sioux War of 1876 is to point out that it oc- 
curred while the Schlichtings were consid- 
ering their move to Oregon. The journals, 
timelines and letters left by the Schlichtings 
say nothing of the war. Nevertheless, there 
can be no doubt that the Minnesotans were 
keenly aware of the danger immediately to 
the west. It may well be that the danger on 
the Great Plains was another reason for the 
Schlichting siblings to delay their Oregon 
travel plans until 1877. 

1877 

Johann II described the winter of 1876- 
1877 as changeable at first, then steadily 
colder (minus 28 degrees) and finally very 
mild weather in February. He referred to 
some carpentry work done, but did not elab- 
orate. The only home project on parcel A was 
further work on the kitchen cellar. 

During their time in Minnesota, the fami- 
ly had episodes of vaguely described illness- 
es. At harvest time in 1876, Johann II not- 
ed both Claus and Rebecka “felt indisposed.” 
In a subsequent entry in his journal, 13 he 
wrote: “Following the harvest of 1876 Claus 
again had the Ruhr (typhoid).” As noted ear- 
lier, “Ruhr” translates as dysentery, a more 
general term than typhoid which indicates 
a specific disease: typhoid fever. During the 
winter of 1876-1877, Johann II added, “For 
the most part Claus had to stay indoors.” 

The Schlichting immigrants did not base 
their medical treatments on mainstream 
medicine. The exception to this was Rebec- 
ka ’s illness when she first arrived in Milwau- 
kee. In that instance, the family used main- 
stream or “allopathic” treatments to care for 
her. Claus was more interested in “homeo- 
pathic” medical theory, which was popular 
in the mid- 1800s. He bought and read books 
by the promoters of homeopathic treatments. 
Their claim was that small doses of poisons 
or other “causes” of disease could cure the 


disease. Johann II wrote: "... Claus procured 
Lutze’s Instruction Book on Homeopathy and 
a medicine chest of 140 remedies.” 14 In spite 
of, or possibly because of, these remedies, 
Claus remained prone to periodic ailments 
during his tenure in Minnesota. 

The 1877 Tabulary Statement was un- 
remarkable except for improvement in the 
price of wheat. The price quoted for the 
prior year was under a dollar a bushel. In 
1877, the wheat contract for seed grain was 
$1.30 a bushel. Wheat sold on the open mar- 
ket brought an even more lucrative $1.65 a 
bushel. At the end of the 1877 harvest, the 
Schlichtings used a steam engine for the first 
time to power their threshing machine. 

The most remarkable event on the Minne- 
sota Schlichting farms in 1877 was the de- 
parture of Johann II for Oregon. In his jour- 
nal, Johann II stated he left Minnesota on 
May 7, 1877, and arrived in Oregon 16 days 
later on May 23. His move completed the fi- 
nal step of Schlichtings traveling westward. It 
had been 1 1 years since Hinrich first arrived 
in America in 1866 and eight years since 
Hinrich first set foot in Minnesota. Since the 
death of Anton late in 1871, the immigrant 
family had lived and farmed together in Wa- 
basha County. The pursuit of Oregon land 
and a more temperate climate now split the 
family once again. Claus followed Johann II 
to Oregon in November 1877. Neither would 
return to their former home in the Midwest. 

In Minnesota, Rebecka wrote a pair of 
newsy letters to Johann II in Oregon. Her 
first letter was written on July 27, 1877. This 
letter described the impending wheat harvest 
as well as preparations in the house for ex- 
tra workers to sleep. She said that the new 
and old pastors at West Albany church vis- 
ited the Schlichting farm and went on to de- 
scribe family news from Germany. 

Rebecka’s second letter to Oregon was 
written on November 30, 1877. This letter 
began with the hope that Claus had arrived 
safely. She reviewed events of the neigh- 
borhood and the work Hinrich had accom- 
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plished. Although the fall had been warm, it 
was now cold: “We have lots of wind and cold 
weather, 26 degrees. The ink is frozen, that 
is why I write with pencil.” Importantly, she 
disclosed for the first time that Hinrich had 
reached a price agreement with a man named 
Burger for the purchase of parcel A. Further- 
more, a man named Solner (possibly Sellner 
or Soellner) wanted to buy “our other farm.” 
The only other farm Hinrich owned in 1877 
was parcel B. Rebecka must have meant that 
Hinrich intended to sell both parcel A and 
parcel B. Rebecka continued: “If it is God’s 
will, everything will come out good. Then we 
could make a trip next spring or summer. 
The people here all want to go to the Western 
Shore.” This letter from Rebecka to Johann 
II and Claus in Oregon provided the clearest 
evidence that the entire Schlichting family 
fully intended to leave Minnesota and move 
to Oregon. 

Parcel A was recorded as being sold by Hin- 
rich on December 29, 1877. The buyer was 
Teresa Burger who, along with her husband 
Charles, paid $6,500 for the quarter section. 15 
Hinrich had owned this land for just over sev- 
en years. The value had increased by more 
than fourfold. However, the Schlichtings had 
improved the parcel with a house as well as 
a unique barn and granary. They also estab- 
lished a record of productivity on what had 
been unbroken prairie grassland. 

There is no record of new living quarters 
for the Minnesota Schlichting family after 
the sale of parcel A. Perhaps they made ar- 
rangements to continue living temporarily in 
their home on parcel A. Possibly they stayed 
in a boarding house in Jacksonville or in a 
house on parcel B. The sale of parcel A seems 
precipitous, but is consistent with a plan to 
move the entire family to Oregon. 

The Nez Perce of the Northwest 

For centuries, the Nez Perce Indian tribe 
had lived in the Pacific Northwest. Their lands 


were centered at the intersection of what be- 
came the states of Washington, Oregon and 
Idaho. In the fall of 1805, the Nez Perce aid- 
ed the Corps of Discovery led by Lewis and 
Clark when the hungry explorers descended 
westward from the Bitterroot Mountains of 
Idaho. 16 The Nez Perce gave food and guid- 
ance that allowed the exploration team to 
complete the last few hundred miles of their 
journey to the Pacific Ocean. 

Lewis and Clark first encountered the Nez 
Perce at their tribal meeting place in Idaho 
known as the Weippe Prairie. 17 This open land 
and similar meadows in the Northwest were 
rich sources of camas lily 18 bulbs known as 
“potatoes.” The camas lily, also called “Indi- 
an Hyacinth” or “quamash,” produced beau- 
tiful fields of lavender flowers in the spring 
and early summer. The bulbs were harvested 
in the fall of the year and were used by the 
Nez Perce for making breads and cakes. To- 
gether with fish and game, camas bulbs were 
dietary staples for this tribe. 

In a contested treaty signed in 1855, the 
Nez Perce were removed from their 13 mil- 
lion acre homeland, onto a reservation in 
Idaho. Some Nez Perce including Chief Jo- 
seph refused to sign the treaty. By the terms 
of this treaty, the tribe retained the cam- 
as fields and hunting rights on their former 
land. In addition, no settlers could live with- 
in the new reservation without the permis- 
sion of the Nez Perce. In a now familiar sto- 
ry, the terms of this treaty were violated in 
1860 when gold was discovered on the Nez 
Perce Idaho reservation. When word got out, 
5,000 miners illegally moved in. The miners 
were followed by ranchers and farmers. The 
farmers became illegal squatters on the cam- 
as prairies that the Nez Perce depended on 
for subsistence. The American government 
did nothing to stop them. 19 

Instead of evicting the intruders, the Unit- 
ed States government demanded that the 
Nez Perce be confined to an even smaller res- 
ervation. This condition was never agreed to 
by factions in the tribe, and years of distrust 
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and violence by both settlers and Indians fol- 
lowed. In May of 1877, the same month Jo- 
hann II was traveling to Oregon, the United 
States Army was chasing Chief Joseph and 
the Nez Perce. Their battles began in Ida- 
ho, and continued into northwest Wyoming 
and across much of Montana. In the end, 
the tribal leaders surrendered. The surviving 
warriors, women and children were shipped 
by rail to a malaria-infested area near Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. One explanation for 
this shipment of human cargo was that the 
Nez Perce reference to keeping the “camas” 
was misinterpreted as “Kansas.” The New 
York Times editorialized about the treatment 
of the Nez Perce: “On our part, the war was in 
its origin and motive nothing short of a gigan- 
tic blunder and a crime.” 20 Between the 1876 
Sioux battles in the Dakota Territory and the 
1877 Nez Perce fiasco in the Northwest, it is 
surprising that the allure of Oregon still drew 
settlers, including the Schlichtings. 
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Timeline 

May 1869 - First transcontinental railroad 
completed at Promontory Summit, Utah 
November 1877 - Johann II and Claus in Or- 
egon 

January 1878 - Oregon land deeded to Johann II 
January 1878 - Organization of Jacksonville 
Lutheran Church 

March 1878 - Minnesota — new owner Burger 
occupied parcel A 

June 1878 - Hinrich, Johann I and Rebecka in 
Oregon 

July 1878 - Bannock War in Oregon 
July 1878 - Hinrich returned to Minnesota 
1879 - Edison invented electric light bulb 
January 1880 - Death of Johann I in Oregon 


Early 1878— Preparation for Oregon 

I n early 1878, Hinrich Schlichting prepared 
to move the remainder of the Schlichting 
family from Minnesota to Oregon. His 
Jacksonville family included his father Jo- 
hann I and his sister Rebecka. He had sold 
one of his quarter sections of land, parcel A, 
in December 1877. In March 1878, the new 
owners, the Burgers, made the final payment 
to Hinrich and moved onto that property. Hin- 
rich had also sold the 40 acres that he bought 
from his brother Claus. Johann II wrote that 
by the middle of March 1878, Hinrich had 
sold most of his horses (the two Schimmel 
horses were not included in Johann II’s list- 
ing). 1 

In early 1878, Johann II and Claus Schlich- 
ting were living in Oregon. Johann II’s pur- 
chase of 260 acres of land adjacent to the Tu- 
alatin River south of Portland, Oregon was 
recorded in January 1878. 2 The letters be- 
tween Rebecka Schlichting in Minnesota and 
her two Oregon brothers made it clear that, in 
her mind, the remaining Minnesota Schlicht- 
ings were moving to Oregon. 

Both Rebecka and her brother Johann II 
wrote that parcel B, the quarter section plus 
eight acres owned by Hinrich, was about to 
be sold. In fact, she said Hinrich and the pro- 
spective buyer had already agreed on a price. 
The actions of all family members pointed to- 
ward a final westward movement and a re- 
union of the immigrant family in Oregon. 

In addition to the Oregon move, Hinrich 
was working on a separate project in Jack- 
sonville, Minnesota. Since arriving in Waba- 
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sha County in the fall of 1869, the Schlicht- 
ings had been members of Zion Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of West Albany. In 1872, 
the Schlichtings had moved from West Alba- 
ny Township to Gillford Township. From their 
new home near Jacksonville, the distance to 
the West Albany church was about five miles 
each way. Johann II’s Tabulary Statement in- 
cluded an entry line for church attendance. 
He wrote that the family’s church attendance 
ranged from two times in 1872 to 19 times 
in 1876. Travel to West Albany was always 
time consuming and was often impossible in 
the winter. The Schlichtings and other Ger- 
man Lutheran families living near Jackson- 
ville proposed a means of solving their travel 
problems. 

In late 1877, Hinrich became involved in 
an effort to establish a new Lutheran church 
in Jacksonville. His involvement intensified 
when construction of the new church be- 
gan in early 1878. Hinrich was a carpenter 
and his skills were needed for building this 
new church. However, he was also commit- 
ted to leaving Wabasha County for Oregon 
within a few months. By June of 1878, Hin- 
rich had accomplished both of these goals. 
First, he helped build the church, and then, 
as planned, he departed for Oregon. 

St. John Lutheran Church of 
J acksonville 

It was customary for rural pastors to vis- 
it church members in outlying areas. Rebec- 
ka Schlichting’s 1877 letter to her Oregon 
brothers spoke of such a visit by the West 
Albany pastor. By early 1878, longtime West 
Albany Pastor Stuelpnagel had left that con- 
gregation and was replaced by Pastor Peter 
Rupprecht. The new pastor had problems at 
the West Albany church and parsonage. In 
addition, he faced a larger issue with his pa- 
rishioners from the Jacksonville area. 

The October 8, 1877 council minutes of 
the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church of 


West Albany stated for the first time that 
some members living near Jacksonville had 
chosen to form their own congregation. The 
minutes read: “The members living in Gill- 
ford (Township) have presented a request for 
a peaceful release from their congregation in 
order to build a chapel in connection with the 
mother congregation. It was stated that there 
would be no opposition if the group from Gill- 
ford would continue to (financially) support 
the pastor as vigorously as before.” 

In Jacksonville, an organizational evening 
meeting was held at Public School No. 19 on 
January 7, 1878. The attendees voted unan- 
imously to build a new church in Jackson- 
ville. Subsequent minutes of the West Albany 
congregation reflected their concern about 
the financial relationship between the two 
congregations. In the end, the terms agreed 
upon included financial backing from West 
Albany. In return, the Jacksonville group 
agreed to pay $150 per year for the services 
of Pastor Rupprecht, who would preach at 
both churches. 

The newly formed Jacksonville congre- 
gation was initially composed of 16 former 
members of the West Albany congregation. 
The list was headed by Henry (Hinrich) 
Schlichting and included a few Jacksonville 
area surnames noted previously: Wempner, 
Heise and Brusehaver. Together, these 16 
pledged $419 for the construction of a new 
church. Within a few weeks, lumber was pur- 
chased in Lake City. Construction began as 
soon as the weather allowed. In the church 
organizational structure, Henry (Hinrich) 
Schlichting and Christian Heise were the 
“building committee.” 3 Construction of the 
church proceeded quickly due to favorable 
weather and the proficiency of the carpen- 
ters. The new church was dedicated on May 
30, 1878. 4 

Several information sources suggest Hin- 
rich was the primary carpenter building the 
Jacksonville church. Lincoln-Trinity Luther- 
an Church was a neighboring congregation in 
Gillford Township. A 1928 newsletter printed 
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A mid-1900s photo of Jacksonville Lutheran Church 
looking west. Note the lack of adornments and the 
concrete entry steps with metal rails. Source: Bonnie 
Dohm and Vicky Fick. 


A grainy 1912 image included the wooden 
steps and side rails leading to the church entry. 
Source: Bonnie Dohm. 


A 2013 photo 
looking west 
similar to 
the above 
image. An 
arrow points 
out a depres- 
sion where 
the concrete 
entry steps 
once stood. 
County Road 
31 is on the 
right. Photo 
by author. 


The oval table that once 
furnished the pastor’s 
office at Jacksonville Lu- 
theran Church. Source: 
Bonnie Dohm. Photo by 
author. 


An April 1912 photo of Jacksonville Lutheran Church looking north. Note the older wooden entrance 
with rails. A white-painted shed for horses was on the far left. A parochial school with a separate en- 
trance had been annexed to the rear of the church. Source: Bonnie Dohrn. 
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by Lincoln-Trinity included a history of the 
nearby Jacksonville Lutheran congregation. 
The article was dated July 15, 1928, and was 
written in recognition of the Jacksonville Lu- 
theran Church’s 50 th anniversary. The news- 
letter provided details about the development 
of the Jacksonville congregation including its 
formation in 1878. The article also referenced 
a problem faced by the Jacksonville church 
two years later in 1880: “The carpenter who 
had built the church and paid most for its 
upkeep left for Oregon.” 5 This reference was 
to Hinrich and identified him as the carpen- 
ter and a chief financial supporter. As will 
be seen, Hinrich Schlichting did temporarily 
leave Wabasha County in 1880. John August 
Schlichting added his own comments: "... the 
church largely built by the efforts of my fa- 
ther.” Later on he stated: “Father had built 
the pulpit-altar combination at which I was 
baptized.” 6 These references all confirm that 
Hinrich spent the spring of 1878 building the 
Lutheran church in Jacksonville. 

The 1884 compiled history of Wabasha 
County stated: “The German people have a 
Lutheran church at Jacksonville. It is a hand- 
some frame structure, 30 x 16 feet, comfort- 
ably furnished and surrounded by one-half 
acre of land covered with beautiful shade- 
trees. About 25 families attend this church.” 7 
The church was built in the southwest quad- 
rant of the intersection of Wabasha County 
roads 2 and 3 1 . This location placed it in the 
center of Jacksonville. 8 

The entrance to the church faced east to- 
ward County Road 2. The 1912 photos show 
wooden steps with a wooden side rail leading 
to the entry. In later years, the wooden steps 
were replaced by concrete entry steps with 
a metal side rail. There was a second block 
of concrete steps near the entry steps. The 
second steps were positioned so that carriage 
or buggy passengers could easily step down 
from their vehicles. They could then walk to 
the entry steps and into the church. 

A description of the inside of the church 
was provided by a man who, as a teenager 


in the 1940s, worked as a caretaker for the 
church. He recalled that the front entry led to 
a small room with coat racks on either side; 
one side for men and the other side for wom- 
en. The nave had pews on either side of a 
central aisle. He estimated that there were 
15 rows of pews. As noted in the 1884 de- 
scription, the church was only 16 feet wide 
overall, so the pews on either side of the aisle 
could seat only a few people. The pulpit-altar 
combination built by Hinrich was at the cen- 
ter front or west end of the church. To the left 
of the altar there was a pastor’s office. The 
office contained the pastor’s small desk and 
chair, an oval table and a chair for visitors. 
The church organ was on the right side of 
the altar in the northwest corner of the main 
building. 9 The church also had a cellar. Even 
in the 1940s, water still seeped into the cel- 
lar whenever rain or snowmelt filled a nearby 
pond. 

There were several other milestones not- 
ed in the 1928 Lincoln-Trinity newsletter. 
By 1903, a parochial school had been es- 
tablished with the students attending their 
classes in the main church. A separate room 
for the parochial school was annexed to the 
west end of the church in 1906. A horse shed 
for sheltering the animals during foul weath- 
er was also built in 1906. 

Within a few months of the church ded- 
ication in May 1878, the Jacksonville con- 
gregation faced serious problems. There were 
financial disputes including alleged embez- 
zlement by one of the church treasurers. In- 
adequate donations resulted in a chronic in- 
ability to fully pay their pastor. In 1882, a 
title dispute came to light over the half-acre 
on which the church was built. The cost of 
clearing the title further depleted the congre- 
gation’s sparse financial resources. 

The name of the church presented still 
another issue. The title page of the official 
parish register 10 listed the name as “St. John 
congregation of Jacksonville.” When the land 
title was cleared five years later, the new 
deed listed the name as St. Julius Lutheran 
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This undated photo shows 3 pastors from Lincoln-Trinity church who 
served the Jacksonville church in the foreground. Pastor E. Scharlemann, 
the final pastor to serve Jacksonville, is believed to be the man with the 
hat Note the concrete steps used to aid passengers stepping out of car- 
riages. Source: Bonnie Dohrn. 


Church of Jacksonville. While not a critical 
issue, it was another symptom of discord. 

In 1880, a small cemetery plot a half-mile 
east of Jacksonville was donated to the con- 
gregation. 11 This charitable donation gen- 
erated still more problems. A disagreement 
arose about burial plot rights for the various 
categories of church members. In addition, 
costs were incurred for maintaining the cem- 
etery. The 1928 newsletter indicated that the 
aggregate weight of these problems severely 
taxed the harmony and financial stability of 
the congregation. 

The Jacksonville Lutheran congregation 
did not have their own resident pastor during 
their approximately 75 years of existence. 
The pastors who served small congregations 
often traveled each Sunday to preach in sev- 
eral churches. Pastor Peter Rupprecht from 
West Albany was present at the Jacksonville 
dedication service in May 1878. A few months 


after the dedication, he 
received a call from an- 
other town in Minnesota 
and left Wabasha Coun- 
ty. The members of the 
Jacksonville congregation 
then became involved in 
an acrimonious debate 
over which Lutheran syn- 
od they should join. The 
fledgling congregation re- 
quired more than a year 
to make a decision. In 
the fall of 1879, Pastor 
Maurer (or Meurer) from 
the Missouri Synod par- 
ish in Belvidere, seven 
miles northwest of Jack- 
sonville, agreed to provide 
services for the troubled 
group. The agreement 
was only for the pastor’s 
services. The Jacksonville 
parish did not officially 
become part of the Mis- 
souri Synod. 12 The subse- 
quent minutes of the Jacksonville congrega- 
tion stated that “he was unable to call back 
the original harmony, and a dark cloud of 
mutual distrust hung over this new congre- 
gation for many years to come.” 13 

When Pastor Maurer left in 1892, the con- 
gregation continued its affiliation with the 
Missouri Synod congregation in Belvidere 14 
and welcomed Pastor Ferber. With the de- 
parture of Pastor Ferber in 1923, the Jack- 
sonville parish decided to use the services 
of the pastor of the Lincoln-Trinity Luther- 
an Church. This parish is a member of the 
Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod to- 
day and is located only four miles south- 
west of Jacksonville. 15 The 1923 affiliation 
between the Jacksonville church and the 
Lincoln-Trinity church resulted in the 1928 
Lincoln-Trinity newsletter article about the 
history of the Jacksonville congregation. 
This affiliation continued through the re- 
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maining years that the church served the 
community. 

By 1950, Sunday services at the Jack- 
sonville church had been discontinued. The 
church council members decided to sell 
the building and the half- acre of land. The 
building was sold in 1952 to a local contrac- 
tor who described the timbers as rough-cut 
and still sound after 75 years. He carefully 
salvaged the lumber and used it for new con- 
struction projects in Lake City. The land title 
reverted back to the owner of the adjacent 
parcel. It is now a part of that farm’s build- 
ing site. The Jacksonville church cemetery, 
a half-mile east of old town site, can still be 
visited. 16 

The Oregon Brothers 

In his journal entry for 1877, Johann II 
stated: “In Oregon in the middle of Octo- 
ber, I bought a piece of land 265 % acres in 
Washington County on the Tualatin River, 
14 miles from Portland.” 17 He described the 
financial terms as $38.00 down, a payment 
of $453.50 in January 1878 and the balance 
mortgaged. He wrote that the total price was 
$1,591.50. 

The recorded deed for the Oregon farm 18 
confirms the total acreage and price. The de- 
tails of the financial payments were more 
complex. Although Johann II said that “he” 
bought the land, John August Schlichting 
wrote: “Rebecka ... had loaned $1,500.00 of 
her money to help buy the place originally. 
Uncle Claus never was able to pay her off, but 
did keep up interest payments of 8 percent or 
$120.00 annually.” John August went on to 
say: “It was one of great grandfather’s (Jo- 
hann I) last wishes or requests that Rebecka 
be paid back; so then Henry (Hinrich) also 
paid her in three notes ... final payment not- 
ed on April 13, 1890.” 19 

Understanding this statement about the 
purchase finances requires a glimpse for- 
ward into the 1880s. John August’s state- 


ment about the finances meant that Johann 
II used almost none of his own money for the 
purchase of the Oregon farm. Instead, his 
younger sister Rebecka loaned him the mon- 
ey. Unfortunately, Johann II lived only a few 
more years. After his death, Claus assumed 
responsibility for the farm. Claus was not 
able to make timely payments on the loan 
principal to Rebecka. Instead, he made only 
accrued interest payments to her each year. 
Hinrich took over the principal payments to 
his sister Rebecka and made the final pay- 
ment in 1890. It was Hinrich who fulfilled his 
father’s request that Rebecka be repaid. 

Johann II and his sister Rebecka ex- 
changed several letters during the first 
months of 1878. Rebecka ’s letter in early 
February noted that the Minnesotans had 
sent a 200-pound box, presumably house- 
hold supplies, to Oregon at a cost of $1 1.20. 
She went on to say Hinrich was hauling 
wheat to market and that the church con- 
struction was “coming along.” The lumber 
was at the church construction site along 
with 26 loads of brick. Later in February, Jo- 
hann II wrote about the rainy Oregon weath- 
er and went on to describe available land 
east and north of Portland. In fact, he men- 
tioned land as far away as Washington Terri- 
tory and northeastern Oregon. In late March 
of 1878, Johann II traveled for over three 
weeks to Walla Walla in Washington Territo- 
ry which “failed to make the good impression 
I expected.” A week later, he and Claus were 
off to Washington Territory again. They did 
not find good farmland, but did bring home 
two horses and a pony. Subsequent letters 
make it clear that Johann II was searching 
for more farmland. With Hinrich, Rebecka 
and Johann I planning a move to Oregon, 
his search must have been to alert Hinrich 
to possible land to buy or homestead. In the 
end, Johann II decided to delay any deci- 
sion. He wrote: "... Very likely we’ll wait with 
taking up land until you come.” 20 
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The Bannock War of 1878 

The Bannock War of 1878 was the final 
Indian conflict to intersect with the Schlich- 
ting family. By 1878, the Bannock and Sho- 
shone tribes had been displaced from their 
traditional territory along the Snake Riv- 
er in southern Idaho. They were confined 
to a reservation in southeastern Idaho. The 
main problem for the Bannock, as with other 
tribes, was an inadequate food source within 
the confines of the reservation. A few Ban- 
nock leaders had assisted the United States 
military during the Nez Perce War in 1877. 
In June of 1878, it was the Bannock people 
who were at war against the United States 
military. 

The fighting began when one of the Ban- 
nock chiefs led several hundred warriors out 
of the reservation. The Bannock warriors 
traveled west and occupied the camas prairie 
in southwestern Idaho. Like the Nez Perce, 
the Bannock used the camas “potato” harvest 
as an essential food source. Their occupa- 
tion of the camas prairie was a deliberate act 
to retake their “farm” land. Skirmishes with 
area settlers resulted in shootings and sever- 
al deaths. Local militia forces were called up 
from several western states and joined U.S. 
Infantry forces to fight the Indians. This war 
was personal for the settlers. The militia forc- 
es were composed of county sheriffs, farmers 
and merchants. 

A series of battles progressed westward 
from Idaho into eastern Oregon and then 
north toward Pendleton, Oregon. Both sides 
suffered losses, and there was widespread 
fear among settlers that the Bannock upris- 
ing would spread to other area tribes. The end 
of the Bannock War came quickly. By August 
1878, the two primary Bannock chiefs had 
been killed in battle. The remaining Bannock 
warriors were fractured into small groups 
during battles with the military. It was clear 
to the surviving Bannock chiefs that they 
would never regain their territory along the 
Snake River or the camas prairie. After it was 


over, the Idaho territorial governor explained 
this war. He said the camas prairie was the 
Indian’s garden and it provided them with an 
abundant food supply. The government had 
failed to follow through with assigning the 
prairie as part of the Bannock reservation. 

There were two possible connections be- 
tween the Bannock War of 1878 and the 
Schlichting family story. One story alleged 
that Claus Schlichting owned land and build- 
ings in the Pendleton, Oregon, vicinity. 21 The 
story was that some buildings on his proper- 
ty were destroyed during the Bannock War. 
This has not been verified and Johann II did 
not discuss any Pendleton land ownership by 
Claus. The more definite connection was that 
the Bannock War was in progress soon after 
the Minnesota Schlichtings arrived in Ore- 
gon. The battles that took place in northeast- 
ern Oregon occurred at the same time Hin- 
rich intended to look for land in that same 
northeastern part of Oregon. 

Westward to Oregon 

In a letter written April 20, 1878, Johann 
II gave the Minnesota Schlichtings advice 
about a travel route to Oregon: “We consider 
it by far the best thing if we can give you the 
place of your arrival at Kelton at Salt Lake 
by train and then to take the stage or mail to 
Walla Walla (Washington Territory) or Dallas 
(The Dalles, Oregon).” 22 He advised buying 
tickets when they reached Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. From Omaha, they could take the trans- 
continental railroad as far west as Kelton, lo- 
cated in the northwestern part of Utah, five 
miles north of the Great Salt Lake. An 1880 
Union and Central Pacific Railway schedule 
indicated it took three to four days for the 
rail journey from Omaha to Kelton. Second 
class tickets from Omaha all the way to the 
San Francisco rail terminus cost $75 while a 
lower cost “emigrant” ticket was $45. 

In 1878, Kelton, Utah was also the south- 
ern terminus of a stagecoach line which car- 
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ried travelers through what is now south- 
western Idaho and northeastern Oregon into 
Washington Territory. Johann II said he and 
Claus preferred to meet the Minnesotans 
in Walla Walla in southeastern Washington 
Territory. The entire family could then return 
to the farm south of Portland. 

The journey westward from Minnesota 
began in early June 1878. There were sev- 
eral regional railway lines available to car- 
ry travelers from southeastern Minnesota to 
the eastern terminus of the transcontinental 
railroad in Council Bluffs, Iowa. The Coun- 
cil Bluffs station was directly across the Mis- 
souri River from Omaha, Nebraska. By 1878, 
a railroad bridge carried passengers over the 
river from Council Bluffs to Omaha. 

Following the route suggested by Johann 
II, the Minnesotans would have continued by 
way of the transcontinental railway through 
the Great Plains and over the Rocky Moun- 
tains into Utah. They would pass through 
Ogden, Utah, on their way to Kelton. At Kelt- 
on, they would have transferred to a stage- 
coach. The stagecoach leg of the journey took 
them first through southwestern Idaho Terri- 
tory and then through northeastern Oregon 
into Washington Territory and Walla Wal- 
la. Johann II’s reference to “stage or mail” 
meant that the stagecoach was used for both 
passenger traffic and the U.S. Mail. 

John Hailey operated a stagecoach line 
from Kelton north through the gold fields of 
Boise, Idaho and on to Walla Walla. The go- 
ing rate for passengers was 20 cents a mile. 
This was a rough, dirty and dangerous 500- 
mile ride under the best conditions. Gold was 
still being mined in Idaho in the late 1870s 
and was carried from the gold fields by stage- 
coach and other overland carriers. This pre- 
cious cargo made the coaches and their 
passengers frequent victims of robbery and 
mayhem. The standard coach carried six to 
nine passengers and was pulled by six hors- 
es. Relay stations for changing horse teams 
were 10 to 12 miles apart. “Home” stations, 
where drivers were changed and passengers 



The stagecoach route in 1878 stretched 500 miles 
from the railroad in Kelton, Utah through Boise, 
Idaho Territory, and northeastern Oregon near 
Pendleton to Walla Walla, Washington Territory. 
Illustration by author. 

could buy a rough meal, were 50 to 60 miles 
apart. With an average speed of five miles an 
hour, the stagecoach leg of the journey from 
Minnesota was a test of endurance. 23 

In 1877, the Omaha Herald offered sug- 
gestions to stagecoach passengers on how to 
make the long stage ride more comfortable. 
They included: “Never attempt to fire a gun or 
pistol while on the road, it may frighten the 
team; and the careless handling and cock- 
ing of the weapon makes nervous people ner- 
vous. Don’t discuss politics or religion, nor 
point out places on the road where horrible 
murders have been committed.” 24 

The Schlichtings used this overland route 
through northeastern Oregon in early to mid- 
June, 1878. Three weeks later, northeast- 
ern Oregon near Pendleton was the scene of 
fighting between the Bannock Indians and 
the U.S. military. 
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Decision and Outcome 

The three Schlichting travelers were Jo- 
hann I, who was almost 68, Hinrich age 40, 
and Rebecka who was 25. The group includ- 
ed a fourth member: “Minna.” Johann II first 
mentioned Minna in his 1876 journal entry: 
“Mid-October we got Minne Persun.” 25 His 
1878 notation for the family arrival in Or- 
egon stated: “On June 20, Father, Hinrich, 
Rebecka and Mina (Minna) arrived from Min- 
nesota.” 26 

The 1880 United States Census provided 
more information about Minna. In the Ore- 
gon Schlichting entry, her name was spelled 
Minna Parsohn. She was 14 years old in 1880 
which meant she was 10 years old when she 
first joined the Minnesota Schlichtings in 
1876. The 1880 census described her as a 


“boarder” in the Oregon home and stated both 
she and her parents were born in Germany. 
There is no explanation given by Johann II 
why Minna, age 10, joined the Minnesota 
Schlichting family in 1876. Did Minna lose 
her parents in 1876? No Persun or Parsohn 
surnames were recorded in the West Albany 
or Jacksonville Lutheran Church cemeter- 
ies. The fact she moved with the Schlichting 
family to Oregon and continued to live with 
them indicates she was considered part of 
the Schlichting household. 

The first home on the Oregon farm was 
described as a cabin. It was located about a 
third of a mile north of the current building 
site toward the Tualatin River. It was built on 
a small knoll to protect it from flooding. Later 
occupants of the Oregon farm, Dorothy and 
Erwin Schlichting, said that they would still 
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The 1880 US Census from Oregon listed three Schlichtings, Minna Parsohn age 14 and Anna Pope age 
five living in one home. Minna and Anna were “Boarders at home. ” An entry for Thos. P. “Mathieson” (Mat- 
thiesen), Rebecka’ s future husband, was located above the Schlichting entry. Source: Year: 1880; Census 
Place: Cedar Creek, Washington, Oregon; Roll: 1084; Family History Film: 1255084; Page: 372C; Enumer- 
ation District: 130; Image: 0745. 
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find pottery and glass from this cabin well 
into the middle 1900s. 

Johann II did not describe a preexisting 
cabin when he purchased the Oregon land 
late in 1877. He also did not record that he 
and Claus built such a structure. With the 
winter rains and several trips to Washington 
Territory, it seems unlikely that Claus and 
Johann II had time to build a cabin before 
Hinrich and the others arrived. The date of 
construction and the builder of the cabin are 
not known. After the arrival of the Midwest 
family in June 1878, there were four men 
and two young women living in the small 
cabin. 

Johann II and Hinrich first directed their 
attention to a search for more land. Johann II 
recorded in his journal: “After we had consid- 
ered matters for a time, we decided that Hin- 
rich and I should go up to Umatilla (in north- 
eastern Oregon), the county which I had seen 
somewhat on my first journey there. ... There 
was an uprising among the Indians, and the 
matter was delayed.” This journal entry con- 
firmed that the Bannock War of 1878 direct- 
ly affected the Schlichting search for land in 
northeastern Oregon. 


Johann II wrote that he and Hinrich did 
eventually renew their search for land. This 
would have been in July 1878, after the Ban- 
nock War battles in northeastern Oregon 
were over. Hinrich then returned to the Ore- 
gon cabin while Johann II continued to scout 
for land. Johann II went on to say: “The time 
came when Hinrich had to return to Minne- 
sota and after he had considered the matter 
with Claus, wrote me out West I might give 
up the project and return home. I arrived 
home on August 2.” 27 

This recorded sequence of events suggest- 
ed that Johann II was still intent on finding 
more land, but Hinrich was less enthusias- 
tic. Hinrich did “consider the matter” with 
Claus, but ultimately decided to return to 
Minnesota. On reflection, it is not clear how 
serious Hinrich’s land search efforts in Or- 
egon were. It is also not clear if he had any 
prior arrangement to sell the 168-acre parcel 
B in Minnesota. What is known is that in late 
July 1878, he returned alone to Minnesota 
and did not sell parcel B. 

In Oregon, the remaining Schlichting fam- 
ily members “equipped our house and barn 
as best we could.” The location of this 1878 



Johann I was bom in Breitenwisch, Province Hanover, Germany on 20 August 1 81 0. He died on January 
9, 1880, and was buried on January 12, 1880. Source: Register for St. Paul Lutheran Church, p. 341. 
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“barn” on the Oregon property is unknown. 
Johann II and Claus had previously pur- 
chased a team of horses and a pony in Wash- 
ington Territory. In the fall of 1878 they add- 
ed a cow, a calf and some chickens. The barn 
was needed to keep these animals sheltered 
during the winter of 1878-79. Dorothy and 
Erwin Schlichting later wrote: “A historic ar- 
ticle in a county paper reports that the win- 
ter of 1878-79 was bitter cold; the Tualatin 
River was frozen over.” 28 

In late 1878, Claus and Johann II faced 
the challenge of 260 acres that had never 


been farmed. The initial task was to clear 
more land. Johann II noted that two men 
were hired during the winter of 1878-79 and 
a third in the spring to help with the clearing. 
With better weather, the Schlichting broth- 
ers began construction of a permanent barn 
and house on a new building site along the 
southern edge of the property. This new site 
is where the buildings are still located. 29 The 
Oregon Schlichtings moved into this larger 
home in June 1880. 

There is no description of Hinrich’s activ- 
ities in Minnesota during the remainder of 
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German TranseriDtion 

Hier ruhet in Gott unser geliebter Vater Johann Schlichting 


geb. d. 20. August 1810 

gi. v > V > \ y y x \%y} ' 

gest. d. 9. Januar 1880 
Leichentext: Offb. Joh. 14,13. 


Selig sind die Todten, die in dem Herm sterben, von nun an. 


Hier ruhet in Gott 

r ’ . - - 9 ■: kjSk 

English Translation 

Here rests in God our beloved father Johann Schlichting 


bom August 20, 1810 

i ™ 

died January 9, 1880 

T Or & • . \ 

Burial text: Revelation 14:13. 

Blessed are the dead, who from now on die in the Lord. 


Here rests in God 


( this final line does not appear on the picture of the gravestone in that 


place) 

1 jV 


The inscription instructions and the Gravestone of Johann I at St. Paul Lutheran Church Cemetery in Sher- 
wood, Oregon. Instructions source: Dorothy Schlichting. Photo by author. Transcription and translation by 
Merlin Schlichting. 
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1878 or 1879. Both of the family writers, Jo- 
hann II and Rebecka, were now living in Ore- 
gon. Hinrich still owned 168-acre parcel B in 
Wabasha County. He had been a successful 
farmer in the Jacksonville area since 1870. 
The church he built in Jacksonville was just 
beginning its service to the German commu- 
nity. Although his work and his community 
were familiar, his life was more routine than 
fulfilling. 

In Oregon, near the end of 1879, Johann 
I was sick with “dropsy.” This term was used 
to describe tissue swelling and fluid accu- 
mulation. In most cases, dropsy was due to 
heart failure. In spite of the care given to him 
by the family, Johann II said his father’s ill- 
ness “increased day by day and he became 
weaker and weaker.” He died in the small Or- 
egon cabin on January 9, 1880, at age 69. He 
was buried in the nearby St. Paul Lutheran 
Church Cemetery. 

The decade of the 1870s ended with Jo- 
hann I’s illness and death in Oregon and 
the family once again divided. It had been 
10 years since Hinrich Schlichting arrived 
in Wabasha County in the fall 1869. Just as 
then, he was once again a bachelor farmer 
with no local family. 
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PART III 

Hinrich and Caroline 



Chapter 10 


Truebenbach 


Timeline 

September 1816 - Birth of Michael Truebenbach 
April 1853 - Birth of Rebecka Schlichting 
April 1853 - Birth of Caroline Truebenbach 
June 1869 - Hinrich, Johann I, Rebecka, and 
Anton Schlichting arrived in Milwaukee 
June 1872 - Truebenbachs arrived in New York 
July 1878 - Hinrich returned to Minnesota 
from Oregon 

1879 - Edison invented electric light bulb 
January 1880 - Death of Johann I in Oregon 
April 1880 - Hinrich bought 40 acres in Waba- 
sha County 

July 1880 - Marriage of Hinrich Schlichting 
and Caroline Truebenbach in Wisconsin 
July 1880 - Marriage of Rebecka Schlichting 
and Thomas Matthiesen in Oregon 


Parcel B— The Home Farm 

I n July of 1878, bachelor Hinrich Schlicht- 
ing returned to Wabasha County, Minne- 
sota, from Oregon. He still owned parcel B 
in Gillford Township and this property now 
became the center of his farming life. John 
August Schlichting characterized parcel B as 
poor farmland. He described the untillable 
rocky draws with seasonal water flows that 
intersected the hilly terrain. By 1878, Hinrich 
had converted all of the tillable areas from 
native prairie into productive land. 

Although no family documents described 
buildings on parcel B in 1878, there is evi- 
dence they were there. Hinrich had purchased 
parcel B in December of 1874. At that time, 
he still owned parcel A which he later sold 
in December 1877. Therefore, both properties 
were owned by Hinrich for the three years be- 
tween December 1874, and December 1877. 
A Wabasha County plat map from 1877 was 
printed during this time interval. 

For the most part, the 1877 plat map dis- 
played the two Schlichting parcels correctly. 
Parcel A, west of Jacksonville, was owned by 
“H. Schlichting” and a small square was lo- 
cated where the farm house and outbuild- 
ings still stand. The owner of parcel B north 
of Jacksonville was incorrectly identified as 
“Mary” Schlichting. The reason for this error 
is unknown, but the official purchase record 
identified “Heinrich” (Hinrich) as the buyer in 
1874. In 1877, there was no “Mary” in this 
Schlichting family. The more relevant infor- 
mation on the plat map was the small square 
located in the southwestern portion of par- 
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cel B. This square indicated that in 1877, 
farm buildings were present on this 168-acre 
property. In fact, building remnants can be 
found today at this same location. 1 

The United States Census data from 1880 
also suggested that a house existed on parcel 
B. The census was dated June 4, 1880, and 
identified three people living in one house- 
hold. The head of this household was “Hen- 
ry” (Hinrich). His occupation was listed as a 
farmer and his birthplace, as well as that of 
his parents, was correctly identified as Ha- 
nover. Another member of the household 
was Henry Hankemeien, a 31 -year-old labor- 
er who, with his parents, was also born in 


Hanover. The final member of the household 
was Riga Schumann, a 14-year-old female 
housekeeper. She and her parents were born 
in Mecklenburg, another region of Germany. 
The relationship of the two additional peo- 
ple to Hinrich was listed as “servant.” Today, 
Henry Hankemeien would be called a hired 
man and Riga Schumann would be called 
a housekeeper or domestic helper. In order 
for these three people to live together in one 
household, there had to be a house on the 
property. 

Considering the 1877 plat map and 1880 
U.S. Census data, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that in June 1880, Hinrich together 



A modified 1877 plat map includes parcel A a half mile west of Jacksonville and parcel B a half mile north. 
Small squares are building sites. Parcel B is incorrectly labeled “Mary” Schlichting. The arrow identifies 
parcel C. Source: Wabasha County Historical Society. 
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A 2013 photo taken from County Road 2 looking southwest. The arrow indicates the approximate building 
site in the southwestern portion of parcel B. Photo by author. 2 


with a hired man and a housekeeper lived in 
a house located in the southwestern part of 
parcel B. 


Parcel C 

In April 1880, Hinrich purchased new 
land about a mile east of Jacksonville. This 

40 -acre property will 
be called parcel C. 
It was officially de- 
scribed as the south- 
west quarter of the 
southwest quarter of 
section 7 in West Al- 
bany Township. 3 The 
location one mile 
east of Jacksonville 
placed it just beyond 
the eastern border of 
Gillford Township. 
Hinrich paid $700 for 
the land. The deed 
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The 1880 U.S. Census for Wabasha County Minnesota, Gillford Township, list- 
ed a household headed by “Henry” (Hinrich) Schlichting, a 42-year-old farmer. 
Henry Hankemeien and Riga Schumann were “servants” in the same house- 
hold. Source: Tenth Census of the United States, 1 880 (NARA microfilm publi- 
cation T9, 1454 rolls). 
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A 2013 photo of the northwest comer of parcel C with trees and a 
home adjacent to the roadway. Photo by author. 


was recorded April 26, 1880. He purchased 
the land from Charles and Mary Riuke. 4 The 
1877 plat map indicated that this parcel had 
a building site near the northwest corner of 
the 40 acres. A recent photo included a grove 
of trees near that same northwest corner of 
the property. The recent photo also shows a 
modern home and garage at about the same 
location as the 1877 building site. 

Parcel C was level farmland with no hilly 
terrain to impede productivity. On the 1877 
plat map, roadways extended south from 
Hinrich’s home farm to Jacksonville, and 
then a mile east to parcel C. After this ac- 
quisition, Hinrich and his hired hand Henry 
Hankemeien farmed a total of more than 200 
acres. 

The German Empire of 1871 

Hinrich Schlichting had returned to Ger- 
many in 1869 to accompany his father, sis- 
ter and brother to America. The family of his 
future wife, Caroline Truebenbach, left their 
German homeland in 1872. Between these 
dates, the societal structures in Germany 
changed dramatically. 

The Prussian ascendancy to power on the 
European continent was guided by the strat- 
egies of its chancellor, Otto von Bismarck. 


Together with his exception- 
al battlefield generals, Bis- 
marck engineered victories in 
three successive wars during 
the mid- 1800s. The first was 
the victory over the Danes in 
1864, then overpowering the 
Austrian Empire in 1866, and 
finally a defeat of the French 
in 1870. The political influ- 
ence of the Prussians culmi- 
nated in the formation of the 
German Empire of 1871 and 
the rise of German national- 
ism. 

When the German Em- 
pire was formed in 1871, the small states in 
the middle of the country were pressured to 
accept Prussian leadership in both political 
and religious arenas. In these middle states, 
towns like Weimar and Jena had a rich ac- 
ademic tradition and were home to new sci- 
entific technologies. Historically, this pro- 
gressive area had tolerated a mix of Catholic, 
Evangelical (Lutheran) and Reformed (Cal- 
vinist) churches. Bismarck and prior Prus- 
sian strategists sought to merge the Evangel- 
ical and the Reformed churches into a single 
unified Protestant Prussian Church. The goal 
of their Protestant unification movement was 
to gain political unification of the German 
Empire under Prussian control. 

To promote their unified Protestant 
church, the Prussian strategists suggested 
a common enemy. The Catholics and their 
affiliated political party were vilified as ene- 
mies of both the Evangelical and Reformed 
churches. In reality, it was the growing pop- 
ularity of the Catholic political party that Bis- 
marck feared. He promoted this religious in- 
tolerance as a tool to gain political control. In 
the end, this interplay of religion and politics 
helped to maneuver the small middle Ger- 
man states into Prussian political control. 

As the Prussians were solidifying the Ger- 
man Empire, the entire European continent 
was moving slowly into a severe economic 
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Illustrative map of the 1871 German Empire including the location 
of Horst (Schlichtings) and Zimmern (Truebenbachs). Source: Illus- 
tration by author. 


depression. As noted previously, this “Great 
Depression” of the 1870s lasted nearly a de- 
cade both in Europe and the United States. 
As a result of these events, German people 
such as the Truebenbachs in the small mid- 
dle states were facing political, religious and 
economic uncertainty. 

The Truebenbach Family 

The Truebenbach family lived in the small 
village of Zimmern, now part of the German 
state of Thuringia. Zimmern is located al- 
most 300 miles south of the former Schlich- 
ting home near Neuland and Horst, and 50 
miles northwest of the Czech Republic bor- 
der. It is within a few miles of the historically 
progressive towns of Weimar and Jena not- 
ed previously. The United States Census for 
1880 identified Saxony as the Truebenbach 
family’s birthplace. The state of Saxony is 
two miles east of Zimmern, 5 across the Saale 


River. 

At the time of the Trueben- 
bach family’s emigration in 
1872, Zimmern was sandwiched 
between the dominant power of 
the Prussians to the north and 
the recently defeated Austrian 
Empire to the south and east. 

The specific reasons for the 
Truebenbach emigration are 
unknown. Their church mem- 
bership, political loyalties and 
economic status in Germa- 
ny have not been researched. 
Once they settled in the state 
of Wisconsin, the senior True- 
benbachs affiliated with the 
American descendant of the 
old German Reformed Church. 
This branch is now a part of the 
United Church of Christ. It is 
possible that the Truebenbachs 
were opposed to the political or 
religious changes in their home 
region. However, as noted in Chapter 1, most 
Germans left their homeland for economic, 
not political or religious reasons. 

The senior member of the 1872 True- 
benbach immigrants was widower Michael 
or “Michel” Christoph Truebenbach, age 55 
(b. 21 Sep. 1816). In 1847, Michael married 
Katharine Forst (b. 5 May 1825). Katharine 
died in March of 1866, shortly after the birth 
of their child, Marie Louise. Michael had 
been a widower for six years when he left his 
native land. 

Michael had eight living children when he 
emigrated. Seven of them emigrated with him 
in 1872. His oldest child, Gottlieb or “John 
Michael” was 23 years old in the summer of 
1872 (b. 12 Nov. 1848). Gottlieb did not come 
to America with the other family members, 
but did emigrate after he completed his Ger- 
man military service. 6 The oldest child to em- 
igrate with the family was Christoph Louis or 
“Chris” age 22 (b. 20 Dec. 1849). A daugh- 
ter, 19-year-old Caroline or “Martha Karoline 
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Illustrative map of Modem Germany with locations of Horst and Zimmern 
almost three hundred miles apart. Source: Illustration by author. 


Friedericke” (b. 8 Apr. 1853), came next. Car- 
oline was followed by 15-year-old Frederick 
H.L. or “Fred” (b. 5 Jan. 1857) and 13-year- 
old Ernst Christoph Wilhelm or “Ernest” (b. 
11 Mar. 1859). Eleven-year-old Charles or 
“Karl Michael Louis” (b. 25 Feb. 1861) was 
followed by Heinrich Wilhelm, age nine (b. 18 
May 1863). The youngest, Louise or “Maria” 
or “Marie” (b. 6 Mar. 1866), was six years old 
when the family left Germany in 18 72. 7 

The Truebenbach emigration documents 
indicated they used the “indirect” route to 
America. As noted in Chapter 2, this meant 


crossing the North Sea 
from a German port of 
embarkation and dis- 
embarking at Hull, on 
the southeastern coast 
of England. From Hull, 
they traveled by rail- 
road to Liverpool on the 
southwestern English 
coast. From Liverpool, 
a second ship carried 
them across the Atlantic 
to America. 

The eight Trueben- 
bachs embarked from 
Hamburg, Germany, on 
June 28, 1872, on the 
ship Hansa. The decla- 
ration of the ship’s man- 
ifest stated their final 
destination was America 
via Liverpool. Hull was 
specifically identified as 
the destination of the 
first leg of the journey. 
The given names on the 
manifest were accurate. 
The ages agreed with 
the birth dates previ- 
ously noted, with minor 
exceptions. Christoph, 
age 23 (he was actual- 
ly still 22), was listed 
first and was thereby 
identified as the group leader. Father Mi- 
chael Truebenbach, 56, (he was still 55) ap- 
peared next. “Martha” (Caroline) was incor- 
rectly identified as Christoph’s “frau” (wife). 
The other siblings were incorrectly identified 
as Christoph and Martha’s “sohn” (sons) and 
“tochter” (daughter). Finally, the manifest 
stated their prior home was Langensalza in 
the state of Hanover rather than Zimmern. 
Several sources stated that all of the True- 
benbach children were born in Zimmern. By 
1872, they may have moved north to Langen- 
salza or simply spent time there prior to their 
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embarkation. It is also possible this was an- 
other recording error in the manifest. 

The Truebenbachs took a train across 
southern England from Hull to Liverpool. 
From Liverpool, the family crossed the At- 
lantic aboard the steamer SS Nebraska. They 
arrived in New York harbor July 18, 1872. 
Their composite journey, aboard two ships 
and a train, lasted 20 days. 

The eight Truebenbachs were listed on 
the passenger manifest of the Nebraska and 
their ages were exactly the same as had been 
stated on the Hansa manifest. Again, “Chris” 
(Christoph) was listed first, implying he was 


the group leader. Other information on the 
manifest reflected poor attention to detail. 
The surname was so poorly written that it 
was incorrectly indexed as “Frabenbalk.” 
The country of origin for all family members 
was incorrectly identified as Sweden. Chris- 
toph, his father Michael, and brother Freder- 
ick were said to be “lab” (laborers). “Martha” 
(Caroline) was said to be a “spin” (spinster) at 
age 19. The remaining siblings were all iden- 
tified as “child.” 

The Truebenbachs eventually settled north 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. They made their 
home in the Fredonia and Waubeka area, 
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The Hansa passenger manifest included 8 members of the Truebenbach family (arrow). Their destination 
was America via Hull and then Liverpool. See narrative for errors in this entry. Source: Staatsarchiv Ham- 
burg, Bestand: 373-7 1, VIII (Auswanderungsamt I). Microfilm roll K 1 701 - K 2008, S 1 7363 -SI 7383, 
13116- 13183. 
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with most family mem- 
bers working as farm- 
ers. Several members of 
this original Trueben- 
bach immigrant family, 
including father Michael 
and son Christoph, are 
buried in the Waubeka 
Union Cemetery . 8 

Father Michael True- 
benbach was short in 
stature with a wiry build 
and had a full beard. 
Census data stated that 
he could read and write 
German, but never mas- 
tered English. His spo- 
ken language was said 
to be a: "... Kind of Ger- 
man such as they spoke 
in native Saxony — a 

kind of Low German di- 
alect .” 9 



The Nebraska passenger manifest included the same eight members of the 
Truebenbach family (arrow). They arrived in New York harbor on July 18, 
1872. See narrative for errors in this entry. Source: The National Archives, 
Passenger Lists of Vessels Arriving in New York, New York, 1820-1897. 
Microfilm Publication M237, 675 rolls, Roll Number 18. 


Gottlieb Truebenbach was the oldest 
of the Truebenbach siblings and emigrat- 
ed from Germany after the rest of the fam- 
ily had settled in Wisconsin. He was small 
in stature, like his father, and, according to 
John August, worked as a butcher. He was 
said to be jovial, full of fun and made friends 
easily . 10 

Christoph was a man of larger stature with 
a calm demeanor who was considered to be 
a “peacemaker” in his community. His dis- 
inclination to incur the wrath of neighbors 
was seen as a weakness by some, but served 
him and his family well. Christoph became 
a successful farmer who married and began 
his own family in the Fredonia area . 11 Chris- 
toph’s father Michael lived out his life with 
Christoph’s family after they settled in Wis- 
consin. 

The Schlichting booklets provide addition- 
al information about Ernst, Carl, and Frie- 
drich Truebenbach . 12 Heinrich Wilhelm or 
“Henry” Truebenbach is not described with 
his Wisconsin siblings. Although Heinrich 
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A 1 908 photo of father Michael (left) and son Chris- 
toph Truebenbach. Michael died in March 1909. 
Source: Frances Schlichting. 
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was on the ship manifest of the Nebras- 
ka when it docked in New York harbor, he 
has not been identified in later census docu- 
ments. One source suggested he died shortly 
after his arrival in America. 

Louise was the youngest of the Trueben- 
bach siblings and was referred to as “Maria,” 
“Marie” or “Louisa.” Her mother, Katharine 
Forst Truebenbach, died in Germany a few 
days after Louise’s birth in March 1866. Her 
older sister Caroline was less than 13 years 
old at that time. Nevertheless, it was Caro- 
line who assumed the duty of caring for her 
infant sister. 


Hinrich and Caroline 

In 1880, Hinrich Schlichting visited south- 
eastern Wisconsin where he met his future 
wife, 27-year-old Caroline Truebenbach. 
Caroline was doing housework for her older 
brother Christoph and caring for her father 
Michael. John August wrote that his father’s 
visit was documented by a photo taken near 
Random Lake, Wisconsin. 13 Random Lake is 
only a few miles north of Fredonia, Wiscon- 
sin, home of the Truebenbachs. 

Later in her life, Caroline suggested to her 
son that she was aware her future husband 
came to Wisconsin looking for a wife. She told 
John August: "... There was but one unmar- 
ried woman in that portion of Minnesota and 



Hinrich and Caroline’s marriage record in the Jacksonville Church Register. The next marriage did not oc- 
cur until 1 882. Caroline’s surname was spelled in the German style. Source: Register of St. John Lutheran 
Church of Jacksonville, p. 239. 
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she had had a baby out of wedlock.” 14 Caro- 
line said that Hinrich told her the wonders of 
Minnesota and even the acreage of the land 
he farmed. Her evaluation of Hinrich lacked 
a romantic tone and reflected the serious na- 
ture of their first encounter. For these two 
German immigrants, there were limited op- 
portunities to find a marriage partner. 

Hinrich’s overture must have appealed 
to Caroline even though she was a much 
younger woman. She did not immediately 
agree to marriage, but she did agree to ac- 
company Hinrich back to Wabasha Coun- 
ty. In Minnesota, Caroline observed that the 
fields were larger than those in Wisconsin. 
She later recalled, “the fields of barley were 
ripe for the harvester.” This description indi- 
cates it was already summer when the cou- 
ple arrived in Minnesota. Her time with Hin- 
rich was limited: “She (Caroline) did not get 
to see too much of father (Hinrich) for they 
had to get up early and he had constant re- 
pairs to make on the machine (reaper), even 
during the noon hour.” 15 

Hinrich and Caroline were married by Pas- 
tor Maurer on July 6, 1880, in the Lutheran 
church in Jacksonville. Regular services had 
been held in the Jacksonville church for only 
two years at the time of their marriage. In 
fact, their wedding was the first marriage re- 
corded in the Jacksonville Parish Register. 

Descriptions of Hinrich and Caroline re- 
vealed they were an unusually tall couple. 
Hinrich’s height was listed as six feet three 
and a half inches at the time of his military 
discharge in Germany. His German Passv- 
erein described him as “gross” (tall). A de- 
scription of Caroline was provided by her 
grandson, Melvin Ehlers. Melvin noted that 
a photo taken in 1926 showed a 73 -year-old 
Caroline standing next to her son Ernst. Us- 
ing Ernst as a guide, Melvin estimated that 
even at age 73, Caroline was five feet nine or 
ten inches tall. 16 

In July 1880, a formal photograph of the 
couple was taken at the John Phillips studio 
in nearby Lake City, Minnesota. The John 


Phillips photography studio opened in 1878. 
The studio burned down during a citywide 
fire in April 1882. A new Phillips studio was 
built in Red Wing, Minnesota, several years 
later. The 1878 to 1882 dates of business in 
Lake City are consistent with the marriage 
date of Hinrich and Caroline in the summer 
of 1880. 

Two Brides, Two Families 

In Oregon, a second wedding celebration 
occurred at about the same time as the 1880 
marriage ceremony in Jacksonville, Minne- 



J0H> PHILLIPS. Lake City, Minn. 

Studio portrait of Hinrich and Caroline at the time 
of their marriage in 1 880. Source: author’s collec- 
tion. 
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“Rebecca” (Rebecka) Schlichting and Thomas Matthiesen were married on July 10, 1880, by Pastor A. 
Renter. Thomas was bom October 22, 1848, in Neukrug, Province Schleswig, Germany, and lived in Wash- 
ington County, Oregon. Source: Register of St. Paul Lutheran Church, p. 309. 


sota. In early 1880, Rebecka Schlichting was 
living with her brothers in the tiny cabin near 
the Tualatin River. While Claus and Johann 
II were building a new house, Rebecka was 
being courted by a neighbor. The young man 
was a fellow German immigrant, Thomas 
Matthiesen. The Schlichting siblings moved 
into their new house in June. Rebecka and 
Thomas were married July 10, 1880. 

Johann II wrote in his journal that: 
“During June we were able to move into our 
new home.” He went on to say: “Minna (Min- 
na Parsohn was their boarder from Minneso- 
ta) was confirmed the following Sunday after 
she had received some instructions from our 
pastor. Here the following Sunday, July 11, 
Rebecka’s marriage to Thomas (Matthiesen) 
took place.” 17 

One comparison between Rebecka 
Schlichting and her sister-in-law Caroline 
Truebenbach stated: “Rebecka and Caroline 
were only four days apart in their 1853 births 
and (were both) 27 years three months (old) 
when married . . . but were not the very young 
brides that characterized the era.” 18 The de- 
scription continued by noting that Rebecka, 
born four days before Caroline, was married 
four days after Caroline. 

There are other similarities in the early 
lives of these two women. Both were born in 



A photo of Thomas Matthiesen circa 1 880 as an 
original member of St. Paul Lutheran Church. 
Source: St. Paul Lutheran Church 125 th Anniver- 
sary Edition, p. 7. 

Germany and both lost their mothers prior to 
emigrating from their native land. Both spent 
many years before their marriages caring for 
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siblings and aging fathers. Out of necessity, 
both were in charge of households in Ameri- 
ca long before their own marriages. 

The two marriages were the start of a new 
generation for the Schlichtings in Minneso- 
ta and the Matthiesens in Oregon. The Mat- 
thiesens lived for many years near the Ore- 
gon Schlichting farm in Washington County. 
The newly married Minnesota Schlichtings, 
however, did not remain long on their home 
farm in Wabasha County. A new challenge 
awaited Hinrich and Caroline in the Dakota 
Territory. 


Notes 

1. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.356371,- 
92.33371 and click the search button. 

2. For camera position, in Google Maps, insert co- 
ordinates 44.357783,-92.329029 and click the 
search button. 

3. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.341207,- 
92.307862 and click the search button. 


4. See the parcel C purchase document in Appendix 

A. 

5. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 51.007706, 
1 1.626854 and click the search button. 

6. Information attributed to family member Doris 
(Schlichting) Mundhenk, daughter of John August 
Schlichting. 

7. Birth and other dates are from Truebenbach family 
sources and church records in the United States. 
They have not been confirmed by German birth re- 
cords. 

8. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.462015,- 
87.981226 and click the search button. 

9. Schlichting, John August, As I Remember, p. 31 . 

10. Schlichting, John August: “My Truebenbach Un- 
cles, My Mother’s Brothers,” in New World Begin- 
nings for the Schlichtinq Family, p. 55. 

11. Ibid. pp. 55-59. 

12. Ibid, p. 57. 

13. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 

p. 11. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Ehlers, Melvin, Book 2, Diversity Enriches the Fam- 
ily History”, p. 110. 

17. New World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family, 
p. 42. 

18. Ehlers, Melvin, in New World Beginnings for the 
Schlichting Family, p. 48. 
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Chapter 11 


Dakota Territory 


Timeline 

1861 - Dakota Territory created 
1873 - Financial Panic of 1873 produced years 
of depression 

1875 - Discovery of gold in Black Hills brought 
settlers onto Sioux land 

June 1876 - Custer killed at Little Bighorn; 

Sioux warriors fled to Canada 
1878 - Great Dakota land boom began 
July 1878 - Hinrich Schlichting returned to 
Minnesota from Oregon 

1880 - Railroad completed through Milbank, 
Dakota Territory 

July 1880 - Marriage of Hinrich Schlichting 
and Caroline Truebenbach 
October 15, 1880 - First blizzard of winter of 
1880-81 

October 21, 1880 - Hinrich and Caroline built 
a house on their Dakota Territory land 
November 1880 - James A. Garfield elected 
President 

Late March 1881 - Flooding along Missouri 
River 

Late April and May 1881 - Supply trains 
reached marooned Dakota Territory settlers 
May 21, 1881 - Hinrich filed purchase docu- 
ments for Dakota Territory land 
June 29, 1881 - Birth of Catharina Elisabetha 
Schlichting in Wabasha County, Minnesota 
July 1881 - President Garfield assassinated; 

Chester A. Arthur became president 
July 31, 1888 - Hinrich received land patent 
for Dakota Territory land 
1889 - Dakota Territory divided into South Da- 
kota and North Dakota 

January 1899 - Hinrich sold South Dakota 
land 


Introduction 


H inrich and Caroline moved from their 
Wabasha County, Minnesota farm to 
the Dakota Territory soon after their 
July 1880 marriage. John August Schlich- 
ting made several references to his parents’ 
Dakota Territory land: “In the winter of 1880 
Father and Mother took up a homestead at 
Aberdeen, S. Dakota. This was 160 acres and 
was sold in about 1895 for $l,500.’ n In his 
autobiography, John August wrote: “At an- 
other time when they were homesteading in 
Milbank, S. Dakota ...” 2 

Hinrich and Caroline’s Dakota Territory 
land venture began in the fall of 1880. It ended 
before the birth of their first child in Jackson- 
ville, Minnesota in July of 1881. Their move 
to Dakota Territory is more understandable 
when historical events are examined. 

The Great Dakota Land Boom 
( 1878 - 1887 ) 

After gold was discovered in the Black Hills 
in 1874, the Sioux reservation in western Da- 
kota Territory was overrun by miners and set- 
tlers. The United States government did noth- 
ing to curtail this illegal land takeover. In the 
ensuing Sioux War of 1876, Sioux warriors 
who fought against the land takeover were 
driven northward into Canada. From their 
Canadian base, the Sioux warriors conducted 
occasional raids southward into the Dakota 
Territory. Sioux families who chose to remain 
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in the Dakota Territory and Nebraska were 
restricted to small reservations. As a result, 
by 1877 the Sioux were no longer a threat to 
settlers. Their former land, which included 
almost the entire breadth of the Dakota Ter- 
ritory, became available for settlement. The 
availability of the Sioux land coincided with 
multiple factors that attracted settlers. 

The Financial Panic of 1873 was followed 
by years of economic depression. The Ameri- 
cans who failed economically in this depres- 
sion looked at the Dakota Territory land as 
an opportunity to start over. With the Sioux 
evicted, the United States government could 
offer this former tribal land to settlers at a 
low price, or virtually free as homestead land. 

In 1878, most farmers still relied on nat- 
ural rainfall for their crops. Manufactured 
windmills set atop deeply drilled wells were 
not yet affordable for the average farmer. 3 
The normal rainfall in Dakota progressively 
decreased from east to west. In eastern Da- 
kota, the natural landscape was tall grass 
prairie, similar to the grasslands of Minneso- 
ta. In western Dakota, the lower rainfall sup- 
ported only shorter grasses and drought-tol- 
erant shrubs. However, the 1870s were years 
of unusually abundant rainfall across the 
Great Plains and the Midwest. The wet years 
of the 1870s falsely suggested that crops 
could be grown across the entire expanse of 
the Dakota Territory by relying only on nat- 
ural rainfall. 

Wheat was still the king of crops in 1878. 
The gently rolling Dakota prairie was plant- 
ed almost exclusively in a monoculture of 
wheat. The upper Midwest and the Great 
Plains grew “hard” wheat, not the softer va- 
riety grown in the eastern United States. By 
the late 1870s, a new process for milling this 
hard variety into flour was developed in the 
United States. This made hard wheat a mar- 
ketable commodity. 

The timing was good. There were settlers 
needing a fresh start; there was new gov- 
ernment land available; rainfall was abun- 
dant and a new milling process made hard 


wheat marketable. 

However, the most important factor in 
settling the Dakota Territory was railroad 
expansion. By 1878 the railroads and oth- 
er elements of the American economy were 
emerging from the economic depression. By 
the end of 1879, several railroad companies 
had completed rail lines as far west as the 
border between Minnesota and the Dakota 
Territory. The railroads then turned their at- 
tention to the prairie lands of eastern Dakota 
Territory and the Black Hills mining industry 
in western Dakota Territory. During the early 
1880s, seven different east-to-west rail lines 
were extended across what is now South Da- 
kota. A few north-to-south lines connected 
the major towns and formed a Dakota Terri- 
tory transportation web. 

Railroads recognized that extending rail 
lines into the agricultural Dakota Territo- 
ry could be profitable. Their strategy was to 
build an infrastructure of tracks and then ad- 
vertise to attract settlers. The settlers need- 
ed new towns along the rail lines where they 
could buy supplies. The location of these 
towns became a bartering point between 
railroads, merchant groups and landown- 
ers. The major railroads created templates 
for the new towns along their lines. The tem- 
plates included grid maps suggesting how 
the streets should be oriented in relation to 
the depot and tracks. For the railroads, each 
town merchant and nearby settler was a new 
railroad customer. For the merchants and 
settlers, railroads were the only source of 
farm supplies and dry goods from the East. 
Railroads were also the only means to carry 
harvested wheat back to large processors in 
Midwest cities. Most small towns along rail- 
road lines relied on one railroad. This trans- 
portation monopoly meant shipping and pas- 
senger fees could be set at a very high level. 
There was simply no other choice for mer- 
chants and settlers. 

Competition between railroads to attract 
settlers to the land along their new lines was 
fierce. In 1880, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
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St. Paul (the “Milwaukee Road”) and the Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway were the 
main competing companies in the Dako- 
ta Territory. They printed brochures by the 
thousands in several languages extolling 
the virtues of the Dakota Territory. The bro- 
chures were circulated throughout Ameri- 
ca and Europe by paid railway agents. Spe- 
cial “Dakota” displays were shown at county 
fairs in the Midwest and the eastern United 
States. A sample fair bill claimed: “2,000,000 
FARMS of Fertile Prairie Lands to be had 
Free of Cost... YOU NEED A FARM.” 4 The rail- 
roads added to the attraction by offering low 
or no cost immigrant trains to ship families, 
household goods and even livestock to the 
Dakota Territory. 

The results were spectacular. In 1870, 
the non-Native American population in what 
is now South Dakota was estimated at 11- 
12,000. By 1880, only two years into the 
boom, the population was 98,000. Five years 
later in 1885, it was 263,000. During this 


same 15 years, railroad miles increased from 
zero to 2,456 and the number of mapped 
towns grew from six to 2 13. 5 

By the end of 1879, the Hastings and Da- 
kota division of the railway company lat- 
er known as the “Milwaukee Road” had laid 
tracks as far west as Big Stone City, Dakota 
Territory. 6 Big Stone City 7 is on the eastern 
border of present-day South Dakota, across 
the state line from Ortonville, Minnesota. 
During the next year, 1880, this rail line was 
extended another 65 miles westward to Web- 
ster, Dakota Territory. 

Twelve miles west of Big Stone City, the 
town of Milbank 8 began to grow. This was 
the same Milbank referred to by John August 
Schlichting as the location of his parents’ Da- 
kota Territory land. The second town named 
by John August was Aberdeen. It is west of 
Webster and was not connected to this rail 
line until late in 1881, 9 months after Hin- 
rich and Caroline had returned to Wabasha 
County, Minnesota. No record of Hinrich and 

Caroline pur- 
chasing or 
homesteading 
government 
land near Ab- 
erdeen has 
been discov- 
ered. Their 
only Dakota 
Territory gov- 
ernment land 
was located 
between Big 
Stone City 
and Milbank. 

The Grant 
County Her- 
ald in Big 
Stone City, 
Dakota, print- 
ed a promo- 
tion of Grant 
County and a 
description of 



From an 1881 railroad map with the Minnesota & Dakota border near the center. The 
solid gray line right to left was the Hastings and Dakota division of the Milwaukee 
Road. It extended through Milbank, Dakota Territory (arrow) 12 miles west of the Min- 
nesota border. The dashed lines west of Milbank identified the next section to be built. 
Source: Library of Congress control number 98688629. 
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the growing town of Milbank in its March 4, 
1881 edition: 

Population (Grant County) over 
3,500. ... Well watered by running 
streams in all parts. Principal products, 
wheat, oats and Indian corn. ... Aver- 
age yield of wheat per acre, 24 bush- 
els. Face of country, rolling prairie, well 
drained by streams and lakes. No wet 
land. No fear of drought. ... 

MILBANK: Situated about 12 miles 
southwest of Big Stone City, has al- 
ready a population of 300, with a good- 
ly number of business houses and oth- 
er indications of a prosperous future. 10 

Writing in 1904, a South Dakota historian 
captured the euphoria of 1880: “Boom was in 
the atmosphere, and that hope which has ever 
characterized the true Dakotan — hope that 
no untoward circumstances could blight — 
everywhere carried the people into new en- 
terprises for development and growth.” 11 

How Hinrich and Caroline Acquired 
Their Land 

The history of the great Dakota boom pro- 
vides a better understanding of what may 
have motivated Hinrich and Caroline Schlich- 
ting to venture westward into Dakota Territo- 
ry. It was an exciting time with an opportu- 
nity to own land for those with an inclination 
to take on the challenge. 

The 1928 Jacksonville Lutheran Church 
history 12 included a reference to Hinrich’s 
departure in 1880. It stated: "... In 1880 ... 
the carpenter who had built the church and 
paid most for its upkeep left for Oregon.” 13 
The same article stated that the building 
committee for the church included two peo- 
ple and Hinrich, a certified carpenter, was 
one of them. Contrary to the article’s state- 
ment, Hinrich did not travel west to Oregon, 
but he did move west to Grant County in 


Dakota Territory. 

The newly married couple departed for 
Dakota Territory in the late summer or fall of 
1880. As noted in Chapter 10, Caroline later 
told her son, John August, that she did not 
see much of Hinrich during their first days 
together because he was in the fields early 
and often repairing the reaper. This indicat- 
ed that Hinrich made sure the all-important 
wheat harvest had been completed prior to 
departing. 

Hinrich and Caroline were not entire- 
ly dependent on their Dakota Territory ven- 
ture. Neither parcel B nor parcel C in Waba- 
sha County was sold. Hinrich’s hired laborer 
Henry Hankemeien and domestic helper Riga 
Schumann lived with Hinrich at the time of 
the 1880 U. S. Census. Most likely, they con- 
tinued to care for and live on parcel B during 
the winter of 1 880-8 1 while Hinrich and Car- 
oline lived in Dakota Territory. 

In the spring of 1881, Hinrich filed a claim 
on one land parcel in the Dakota Territory. 
The claim process required that he complete 
a written “Claimant Testimony.” The tes- 
timony was a series of questions, each fol- 
lowed by the claimant’s answers. One ques- 
tion was: “When did you make settlement on 
the land and what constituted your first act 
of settlement?” Hinrich’s answer was: “Octo- 
ber 21, 1880, building a house.” By Hinrich’s 
own testimony, he first occupied his Dakota 
property on October 21, 1880. 

The official records of Hinrich’s Dakota 
Territory land indicate he made a cash pur- 
chase, known as a preemption, rather than 
acquiring it through homesteading. The Pre- 
emption Act of 1841 allowed people living on 
federal government-owned property, “squat- 
ters,” to purchase up to 160 acres of land. 
They were allowed to purchase (preempt) the 
land before it was auctioned to the gener- 
al public. Preemption required certain con- 
ditions be met. If they were immigrants like 
Hinrich, they had to declare their intention 
to become naturalized citizens. Hinrich had 
previously filed a declaration of intention to 
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Ques. IS. When did you make settlemen 

tuted your first act of settlement? 

/j nft /t/ 1 /Ht? 

t on the land , and what consti- 


7 



An excerpt from Hinrich’s claimant testimony dated May 21, 1 881, stated that he first occupied his Dakota 
property on October 21, 1880. Source: NARA Land Entry Files for Henry Schlichting. 


Lsmd Qfioe »t W*tertown. D. T. Apr. 2, 1S81- 1 
.Notice is hereby given that the following [ 
named settler has filed notice ofhiB intention 
to make final probl in support of his claim, . 
and that said pr^of will be made before the 
Register, and Receiver at Watertown, D. T.,t 
on Saturday May 31, 1881. and his witnesses f 
on May 20, 1881, before Moviua Bros. &L Big 
Stone City.-D T, vis: Henneh Sohlichtiiig in 
P r U S 297 for the S hf NW qr and Yv hi NE 
nr. seo 11. tp 122, R 47. He names the follow- 
ing witnesses to prove his continuous resi- ' 
deuce upon and cultivation of said land, viz: 
August Ilaur, Rudolph Wassolock, Michael 
Schultz, and Frit# Augerhoier, all oi Big 

- S -~ D T ' A". C. MBU.ETTE, Register. 


Certificate of Publication— Grant County Herald. 


TERRITOR Y OF DAKOTA, 
Grant County. 


ss. 



of said Territory ^nd County, being first duly sworn, on hi* oath says: That he is one oi 
the editors of the Grant County Herald, a weekly newspaper oi general circulation 
printed and published in the village of Big Stone City, in said county and Territory, and 
has been such during the time hereinalter mentioned; that the advertisement, a printed 
copy of which is hereunto annexed, was printed and published in the Grant County 

Herald consecutive times, commencing on the. . . . -day of 

A. D. 188/, and ending on the S . . . day of 

.. .. . 0^yi^€ct^r.., r . A. D. 158 /, both inclusive. r 

' .. 

Sworn to and subacribe<#hefore me this 
. . . . day of. . 

A ‘ ,8S / 


Hinrich’s 1881 Publication Certificate and the printed copy from the Grant County Herald. Source: NARA 
Land Entry Files for Henry Schlichting. 


become a naturalized citizen in 1874. Other 
requirements included rules for living on the 
land and showing evidence that you had “im- 
proved” the land. A claimant testimony form 
was devised to prove that a settler met the 
criteria for purchase by preemption. 

A land occupant began the preemption 
process with a notification of intent to file a 
claim for the land. This was followed by pub- 
lishing the claimant’s intention in a local 
newspaper for five consecutive issues. Hin- 
rich’s intention was published in the Grant 
County Herald between April 15 and May 13, 
1881. 

The Bureau of Land Management (BLM) 
has archived records of the transfer of gov- 


ernment-owned land to settlers. These files 
include land acquired by homesteading and 
by cash sale. Heniy (Hinrich) Schlichting is 
listed in the BLM records as the owner of 
156.51 acres in Grant County, South Da- 
kota. 14 Hinrich’s land consisted of three ad- 
jacent parcels, which together added up to 
the 156.51 acres. The document type is list- 
ed as “Sioux Scrip Patent.” The “Sioux Scrip” 
means that the land was at one time desig- 
nated as Sioux Indian land, but subsequent- 
ly became federal government land. Once it 
was government land, it could be sold to set- 
tlers or given away as homestead land. The 
word “patent” means that the settler listed 
(in this case Hinrich) was the first person to 
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Land Patent Details 


Accession Nr: SS-0430-01 4 Document Type: Sioux Scrip Patent State: South Dakota Issue Date: 7/31/1888 Cancelled: No 


Names On Document 


SCHLICHTING, HENRY 


Military Rank: 


Document Numbers 


Miscellaneous Information 


Land Office: 

Watertown 

US Reservations: 

No 

Mineral Reservations: 

No 

Tribe: 

Sioux 

Militia: 

... 

State In Favor Of: 

... 

Authority: 

April 24, 1820: Sale-Cash Entry (3 Stat, 566) 


Survey Information 


Document Nr: 

246 

Misc. Doc. Nr: 

... 

BLM Serial Nr; 

SDMTAA 070745 

Indian Allot. Nr: 

... 


Total Acres: 

156.51 

Survey Date: 

... 

Geographic Name: 

... 

Metes/Bounds: 

No 


The BLM Dakota land patent for Hinrich. Source: BLM records for Henry Schlichting. 


own the land privately. 

Another document, the South Dakota 
Land Patent Register, listed the original own- 
ers of land purchased from the U.S. govern- 
ment. There was an entry for Henry Schlich- 
ting, which included the legal description of 
a 160-acre parcel. Henry’s entry was listed 
as a “Pre” which is short for preemption. It 
means that Henry (Hinrich) paid cash. The 
recorded purchase price was 75 cents per 
acre for a total of $120. The date of sale was 
May 21, 1881. The original document was 
processed at the Watertown, Dakota Territo- 
ry land office. 

A third available document was a certifi- 
cate of ownership for this land patent. The 
certificate identified the land as “Sioux Indi- 


an Lands” and listed the legal descriptions 
for the three adjacent parcels. The remain- 
der of the certificate included the signature 
of President Grover Cleveland (not original) 
and the date: July 31, 1888. This was the 
date Hinrich was granted legal ownership of 
the land. 

Between Hinrich’s original filing for own- 
ership in May 1881 and the granting of his 
certificate of ownership in July 1888, sever- 
al errors had to be corrected. First, the 1881 
documents included the wrong section num- 
ber. Later surveys corrected this. Second, 
the acreage was originally listed as a typical 
quarter section: 160 acres. Later surveys es- 
tablished that Hinrich’s property was a frac- 
tion less: 156.51 acres. Finally, Hinrich’s 



The Dakota Land Patent Register had an entry for Henry Schlichting. See text for a description of his entry. 
Source: The South Dakota State Historical Society. 
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original payment was 75 cents per acre, or 
$120. However, the Preemption Act required 
that the minimum rate had to be $1.25 per 
acre. Based on the corrected rate and acre- 
age, Hinrich owed the government $75.64. 
He paid this supplemental amount in 1886. 
None of this was Hinrich’s fault, but it took 
years to correct these errors and permit him 
to receive his certificate of ownership. The 
wording and style of the 1888 certificate was 
typical for a so-called “cash-entry” sale. 

To summarize: the BLM detail page, the 
South Dakota Land Patent Register and the 
certificate of ownership all indicate a cash 
purchase by preemption rather than a home- 
stead. 

The Schlichting Dakota Property 

The location of the Schlichting property 
in Dakota Territory was well documented. 15 


Hinrich continued to own the 156.51 acres 
after North and South Dakota became sep- 
arate states in 1889. A plat map from 1899, 
10 years after statehood, identified his par- 
cel and still named him as owner. His sur- 
name was misspelled, but the parcel shown 
matched the legal description in the BLM 
record and the certificate of ownership. His 
property was located about five miles east of 
Milbank and a mile south of Lake Albert. 

A closer view of this 1899 plat map reveals 
additional information. First, in 1899, the 
parcel owned by Hinrich contained no sym- 
bol (a black square) for a building site. Sec- 
ond, a diagonal line can be seen less than a 
mile west of Hinrich’s parcel. This line runs 
from the upper left to the lower right in the 
image. At the edge of the original county map, 
this diagonal line was titled: “Old Res. Line” 
(Old Reservation Line). This diagonal line 
was the southwestern border of the Sioux In- 
dian Reservation that paralleled the Minne- 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Certificate 1 Sc all to whom thm presents shall ctrnt, ®reetnup 

i 


htxm 





.h&^ deposited in the General Land Office of the United States a Certificate of the Register of the Land Office 

vr. 



whereby it appears that fall payment has been made by the ...... 

according to the provisions of the Act of Congress of the 24th of April, 1«20, entitled “An Act making farther provision for the sale 
of the Public Lands," and the acts supplemental thereto, including the Act of March 3, 1883, for 

L 



according to the Official Plat of the Survey of the said Lands, returned to the General Land Office by the Surveyor General, which said 
Tract 


ha^ been purchased by the said 


The 1888 certificate of ownership included the corrected legal description of the three adjacent parcels 
owned by Hinrich. Source: BLM records for Henry Schlichting. 
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The 1899 plat map identified Henry (Hinrich) Schlichting’s parcel in section 7 of Alban Township in Grant County, South Dakota. The town 
of Milbank was five miles west of Hinrich’s parcel. Source: Library of Congress Catalog # 2012593115. 


Dakota Territory 



The 1 899 plat map identified the Henry “Schlichling” land parcel 
in Grant County. Note the lack of any building symbol on the prop- 
erty. Also note landowners Natalia Hauer to the north and E. A. 
Micklan to the south who later wanted to purchase Hinrich’s land. 
Source: Library of Congress Catalog # 2012593115. 


sota River. This reservation was 
established by the 1851 Travers 
des Sioux Treaty. In that treaty, 
the Sioux were confined to a nar- 
row strip of land about 10 miles 
on either side of the Minnesota 
River. The Minnesota River orig- 
inates at Big Stone Lake, about 
eight miles northeast of Hin- 
rich’s property. Hinrich’s land in 
Dakota Territory was inside the 
1851 Sioux reservation. 

By 1862, the Dakota Sioux 
were starving inside the reserva- 
tion. The bloody Sioux uprising 
of 1862 was a result of that star- 
vation. 16 After the Sioux were de- 
feated, the U.S. government re- 
voked the old treaty, evicted the 
Sioux and took the reservation 
land back into federal ownership. 

This explains why Hinrich’s par- 
cel was called Sioux land. It also 
explains how the government 
was able to reclaim ownership of 
the land and then sell it to set- 
tlers like Hinrich and Caroline. 

The Winter of 1880-1881 

Hinrich and Caroline could not have cho- 
sen a more treacherous year to move to Da- 
kota Territory. For decades thereafter, the 
winter of 1880-81 was the benchmark for 
severe winters in western Minnesota and 
the Dakota plains. It was the basis for the 
autobiographical work The Long Winter by 
Laura Ingalls Wilder. Her Ingalls family sur- 
vived that winter in De Smet, Dakota Terri- 
tory about 80 miles south of the land owned 
by Hinrich and Caroline. Although written as 
historical fiction, historians have agreed that 
Wilder’s account of that winter is generally 
accurate. 17 

In 1904, South Dakota historian Doane 
Robinson wrote: “The great blizzard of the 


middle of October 1880, was the initial per- 
formance of a winter unprecedented and 
never succeeded in severity, in the history of 
Dakota or the northwest.” 18 With this unusu- 
ally early beginning, the blizzards continued 
to roll over the Great Plains. Yellow Medicine 
County, Minnesota was across the state bor- 
der, 40 miles southeast of Milbank, Dako- 
ta Territory. Historian Arthur Rose wrote a 
history of Yellow Medicine County in 1914. 
In this work, he described the 1880-81 win- 
ter: "... There never was a winter to compare 
with this one in duration, continued severi- 
ty, depth of snow, and damage to property.” 19 
In 1939, Grant County, South Dakota his- 
torian Doris Black wrote: 

One of the most notable events of 
Grant County history was the famous 
October blizzard of 1880. It came so 
suddenly following the finest kind of au- 
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tumn weather that it caught a majority 
of the settlers unprepared. ... The snow 
preceding the blizzard commenced fall- 
ing about two o’clock in the afternoon of 
October 15, 1880, and continued to fall 
until about noon on Sunday, the 17 th . 
About midnight the 1 5 th , the wind shift- 
ed into the northwest and for 20 hours 
it was one of the howling kind that left 
banks piled high and many stables 
filled to the roof. 20 

As previously noted, in 1880 there were 
several new railroad lines extending from 
Minnesota into eastern Dakota. All of them 
stopped running at some time during the 
winter of 1880-81. The loss of railroad ser- 
vice meant no food and no heating fuel for the 
settlers. On the rolling terrain of the Great 
Plains, there were few trees to be harvested 
for fuel. Earlier settlers had relied on dried 
buffalo dung to fuel their home fires, but by 
1880 the great herds had been destroyed. 

As the blizzards continued into November 
and December of 1880, the railroad tracks 
became impassable and the settlers were 
marooned. This was before the invention of 
the rotary snowplow mounted on train en- 
gines, so all shoveling of railroad tracks was 
done by hand. The railroads hired hundreds 
of men to clear the tracks. Even able-bodied 
townsmen were recruited into shoveling bri- 
gades. The problem was that as soon as a 
cut was shoveled through a snowbank, the 
winds would fill it with newly drifted snow. 
In fact, the shoveled snow piles on either side 
of the tracks made the wall of drifted snow 
deeper. Eventually, shoveling by hand was 
abandoned and the trains simply stopped 
coming. Historians at the time claimed that 
up to 1 1 feet of snow fell along the Minne- 
sota and Dakota border from October 1880 
through April 1881. 

Households depleted their pantries and 
town store shelves were emptied. Snowdrifts 
became too deep for horses so farmers used 
hand-pulled sleds to search for supplies in 


town. Indoor lighting was mainly by oil lamp, 
and the available oil was soon consumed. 
Only the light of day provided any visibili- 
ty in homes, shanties and sod houses. Set- 
tlers burned fences, lumber, railroad ties, 
hay and grain stalks to keep from freezing. 
The daylight between blizzards was used to 
hand-make hay “twists” which could then 
be fed into a warming fire. When families 
ate through their usual food supplies, they 
were left with only the wheat they had saved 
for seeding fields the next spring. Commer- 
cial flour mills were inaccessible, so hand- 
cranked coffee mills were used to make a 
gritty flour-like substance for cooking the 
wheat into gruel. Grant County, South Da- 
kota historian Doris Black wrote: 

Fortunately, the stores in Milbank 
had laid in a good supply of canned 
goods. Butter and milk were unknown 
except at intervals when Alonzo Wardell, 
a farmer near Twin Brooks, managed to 
break through about four feet of snow 
on level ground and brought in small 
supplies of these articles. ... One time 
during the winter, Mr. Drake of Mil- 
bank sent a big sled over to Morris, 
Minnesota, a distance of 40 miles, and 
brought back a load of flour and ba- 
con which helped out wonderfully. ... A 
farmer named Washbourne, who lived 
a few miles out of Milbank, occasionally 
brought milk and butter. 21 

In Yellow Medicine County, Minnesota, 
the town of Canby saw their Main Street cov- 
ered with 10-15 feet of snow: “For weeks, 
not a farmer was seen in town . . . there were 
no mails arriving and all alimentary sup- 
plies had long since ceased to be displayed 
in our stores.” 22 In some towns, people ex- 
ited two- story buildings from the top floor 
directly onto snowbanks. Tunnels were dug 
into snowbanks to find wooden fences, which 
could be cut up for fuel. Ground floor door- 
ways of houses and barns had to be shoveled 
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daily. Some animals suffocated from lack of 
oxygen inside barns covered by snow. Other 
animals simply died of starvation. 

In De Smet, Dakota, the family of Lau- 
ra Ingalls Wilder saw their last supply train 
near the end of 1 880 and did not see another 
until the end of April 1881. In Canby, Min- 
nesota, 40 miles southeast of Milbank, the 
Winona and St. Peter Railway closed on De- 
cember 23, 1880. Town residents rarely saw 
another train until May 27, 1881. 23 Grant 
County, South Dakota historian Doris Black 
wrote: 

On February third (1881), the snow 
commenced falling from the southeast 
and continued for nine days with only 
one day intervening that it did not snow, 
leaving a white blanket four feet deep 
on the level ground and all the ravines 
full. This snow remained at its original 
depth until after the middle of April. 
Some of the snow that fell on October 
15, 1880, was still in view on May 15, 
1881, making a winter of seven months 
duration. ... Following the 26 th of Janu- 
ary, the snow was so deep that all trains 
were blocked until April. ... On April 27, 
1881, the blockade was raised and rail- 
road travel resumed. It had been exact- 
ly 12 weeks to a day since a locomo- 
tive had been in Milbank. On that day a 
town meeting was being held in a public 
hall to discuss school matters when the 
shrill whistle of a locomotive was heard. 
The meeting quickly broke up and ev- 
ery man and woman rushed down to 
the railroad to greet and welcome the 
incoming train laden with mail, provi- 
sions and fuel. 24 

Sod Houses on the Great Plains 

Although primitive in many respects, 
the “soddy” was likely responsible for sav- 
ing the lives of many Dakota Territory set- 


tlers during the winter of 1 880-8 1 . A simple 
version of the sod house could be dug out 
of a low hillside, often near a roadway ac- 
cess. Wood timbers supported the roof, and 
a chimney stack vented through the natural 
earth ceiling. This created a snug one-room 
home. The four walls, the roof and the floor 
were all composed of native soil and plants. 
The front of the sod house was minimally ex- 
posed to the elements through a single door- 
way and a small window or two. 

More commonly, freestanding soddys were 
constructed out of sod slabs cut from na- 
tive prairie. The slabs were about 18 inch- 
es wide x 24 inches long x 4 inches thick. 
They were taken to a building site and used 
to construct four walls and a roof. Slabs of 
sod could be staggered like bricks for stabil- 
ity. The root surface of a slab was directed 
upward so roots could grow into the slab laid 
above and further strengthen the wall. Wood- 
en poles and planks supported the roof sod 
slabs from below. The floor of most soddys 
was simply dirt. The typical sod house was a 
single room about 16 x 20 feet. A freestand- 
ing sod house could be built next to a hillside 
sod house, creating a two-room dwelling. 

Problems can be easily imagined. Bugs, 
snakes and leaky ceilings were normal. Sod 
houses were dark, damp and dirty. On the 
other hand, they were extremely cheap to 
build. The minimal wooden framework and 
the windows were the most expensive mate- 
rials. Best of all, soddys were perfectly adapt- 
ed to temper the weather extremes. A small 
simple stove could be used for heating and 
cooking. Inside the house, it was cool in 
summer and warm in winter. The summer 
prairie winds and winter blizzards could not 
penetrate the thick earthen walls. 

In the story told by Laura Ingalls Wilder, a 
settler who lived in a soddy became a lifesav- 
er for the town of De Smet, Dakota Territory. 
The families in De Smet were starving. This 
settler lived miles from De Smet in his sod 
house. He had survived the winter blizzards 
without assistance. Two town residents fi- 
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nally found his snug home: “The one-room’s 
low ceiling was made of poles covered with 
hay and sagging under the weight of snow. 
The walls were sods.” The settler explained 
to the townsmen: “Snow piles over that lit- 
tle rise to the northwest and covers me up. 
Keeps the place so warm I don’t need much 
fuel.” 25 After some bargaining, his stash of 
seed wheat was purchased by the townsmen 
and became the food that kept the De Smet 
families alive the remainder of winter. 

Hinrich and Caroline's House 

There is conflicting information about the 
“house” Hinrich and Caroline lived in during 
the winter of 1880-81. A few sources suggest 
they lived in a sod house. An editor of New 
World Beginnings for the Schlichting Family 
made this comment: “Caroline spent the win- 
ter of 1880-81 in a soddy proving a home- 
steading claim at Big Stoney (Big Stone) City, 
Dakota.” 26 In addition, the 1899 plat map 
included no building symbol on their land. 
This would be consistent with a sod house, 
which was not a permanent structure. Final- 
ly, Hinrich was well acquainted with the ben- 
efits of buildings carved out of the earth. Five 
years earlier in Wabasha County, Minneso- 
ta, he and his family dug a cellar under their 
hillside barn on parcel A. His son John Au- 
gust recalled how durable it was and how the 
inside temperature remained cool in summer 
and warm in winter. 


However, the official Dakota claim docu- 
ments filed by Hinrich in May 1881 describe 
a wooden house, not a soddy. Hinrich’s 
claimant testimony stated that in late Octo- 
ber 1880 he built a house on his property. 
The house was described as 12 x 20 feet with 
a shingle roof, a floor, three windows, and 
two doors. This description does not fit a sod 
house. Two of Hinrich’s neighbors filed wit- 
ness testimonies in which they also stated 
Hinrich and Caroline built a wooden house 
with the same description. 

Were these testimonies accurate or were 
the forms simply filled out in boilerplate 
fashion to satisfy the letter of the law? One 
witness stated he had known Hinrich for one 
year and the other stated two years. This 
would not be possible unless both men also 
knew Hinrich in Minnesota. The penmanship 
and writing style of all three testimonies are 
not those of German-speaking immigrants 
with minimal English skills. This suggests 
someone in the Watertown land office filled in 
the answers for all three testimonies. The ab- 
sence of a building symbol on the 1899 plat 
map could also be explained by deterioration 
of a wooden structure over the intervening 
19 years. In the end, the question about the 
material used to build Hinrich and Caroline’s 
house remains unanswered. 

The Schlichting history booklets do not 
disclose what prompted Hinrich and Caro- 
line to return to Wabasha County in 1881. 
Perhaps their plan always had been to stay 
in Dakota long enough to buy some land and 


Ques. 17. What improvements have you made on this land subsequent to 
your first act of settlement ? ( Describe them, and state the total value of the 
improvement $ owned by you thereon.) 


Ans. 

X- y-> chvq 





The May 1881 claimant testimony included a description of Hinrich and Caroline’s house built in October 
1880. Source: NARA Land Entry Files for Henry Schlichting. 
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The May 1881 testimony of one witness also described Hinrich and Caroline’s house. Source: NARA Land 
Entry Files for Henry Schlichting. 


then return home. Perhaps Caroline’s preg- 
nancy or the severe winter convinced them to 
leave the frontier. Regardless, they returned 
to Wabasha County in time to record the 
birth and baptism of their first child in July 
1881. 

Hinrich did not entirely abandon his Da- 
kota property. There is evidence he rented 
the land to another Dakota Territory set- 
tler. At their home in Wabasha County, Hin- 
rich and Caroline’s family expanded to in- 
clude a total of six young children. In 1894, 
they left Wabasha County and moved to Or- 
egon where the children matured and where 
Hinrich farmed the land purchased by his 
younger brother, Johann II. After living in 
Oregon four years, Hinrich and Caroline sold 
their Dakota land. 

Hinrich and Caroline’s 156-acre Dakota 
property was attractive to several prospec- 
tive buyers. E. A. Micklan owned land imme- 
diately south of Hinrich’s land. 27 Micklan’s 
May 1898 letter is difficult to follow, but was 
written in English. The letter was his reply to 
a letter Hinrich had sent him. Micklan wrote 


that if they can complete a deal, then Hinrich 
would not have to pay any more taxes. Mick- 
lan planned to construct a house on the 1 56 
acres and promised to make regular pay- 
ments to Hinrich. 

Nathalie or “Natalia” Hauer owned Dako- 
ta land immediately north of Hinrich’s 156 
acres. 28 She wrote a series of letters 29 to Hin- 
rich in Oregon in the fall of 1898. Her letters 
were written in German in a manner suggest- 
ing marginal literacy. Nevertheless, she re- 
vealed interesting information. Her first let- 
ter was written on September 26, 1898. The 
translation reads as follows: 

Dear Friend Schlichting, 

I (had) asked that you would send me 
an answer regarding the land, whether I 
could buy it, or not, and what the price 
would be. This fall I can only pay $400 
down because the harvest brought less 
than expected. My hope was that the 
harvest would bring up to 2,000 bush- 
els, but things don’t always turn out as 
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A letter to Hinrich from South Dakota neighbor E. A. Micklan who wanted to buy 
Hinrich’s land. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 


one wishes. My land produced only 800 
bushels of wheat and 500 of oats and 
48 bushels of barley, and not many po- 
tatoes. Corn is good, but how much it 
will produce I don’t know yet. Your rent 
amount is 444 — the price is 45 cents/ 
bushel. (Note: This is rent she owes Hin- 
rich. The rent would typically he 1/3 of 
the harvest.) Now write me your answer 
soon, what your intention is, because 


next year, if it is 
God’s will, I can 
perhaps man- 
age more. Oth- 
erwise there is 
nothing new; 
we are all well, 
which I hope 
also for all of 
you. Greetings 
from me and the 
children. 

I remain your 
friend, N. Hauer 

Postscript: In 
June the pros- 
pects didn’t 
look good; there 
was too much 
heat and then 
rain ... (remain- 
der of sentence 
illegible) 

Please reply 
soon, because 
I am thinking 
about starting 
the plowing as 
soon as possi- 
ble. 

If you are sat- 
isfied with the 
down payment, 
send me the 
contract. The 
funds are avail- 
able upon receipt of your answer (likely 
meaning: she has the money available 
and will send Hinrich a down payment 
as soon as he sends her the contract) . 

Clearly, Nathalie Hauer was urging Hin- 
rich to sell his land to her. The more inter- 
esting revelation was she owed Hinrich rent 
from her 1898 crop income. This meant that 
at least by 1898, Hinrich was renting out his 
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Dakota land to Nathalie Hauer. 

A subsequent letter from Nathalie to Hin- 
rich was dated October 17, 1898. The trans- 
lation reads: 

Milbank, October 17, 1898 
Dear Friend! 

I have received your letter and see 
there that you have sold the land to my 
son, the assumption being that I am in 
agreement. 

But that is mistaken. He did this 
without my knowledge and against my 
will. I had no idea that he had already 
demanded a contract from you. 

So I ask you as a good friend not to 
send the contract to my son; rather, I 
will have the papers completed in Mil- 
bank (In other words, Hinrich should not 
send the contract to her son; rather, Na- 
thalie will see to the completion of the 
purchase agreement herself. Nathalie is 
displeased with her son. She wants Hin- 


rich to deal with her, not her son.) 

The final letter from Nathalie was undat- 
ed. It was more rambling, and named other 
farmers interested in purchasing Hinrich’s 
land. She would like Hinrich to be aware 
these other potential buyers were not very 
successful or financially reliable. The obvi- 
ous purpose of this letter was to convince 
Hinrich that she was the best buyer. 

In the end, Hinrich sold the property to his 
tenant farmer, Nathalie Hauer. John August 
stated: “This was 160 acres and was sold in 
about 1895 for $1,500.” 30 The amount was 
correct, but the year was not. The sale doc- 
ument was executed in Washington Coun- 
ty, Oregon, on January 6, 1899, and the 
sale price was $1,500. The original copy of 
the sale was subsequently recorded in Grant 
County, South Dakota, on February 8, 1899. 

After the document was executed in Wash- 
ington County Oregon, it was sent by regis- 
tered mail to Milbank, South Dakota. When 
it arrived in Milbank, the mail receipt was 
returned to Hinrich in Oregon. A copy of the 
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A portion of the Dakota land sale document identified the buyer, the financial terms, and the legal descrip- 
tion of the property. Source: Grant County, South Dakota Recorders Office. 
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When the registered letter or parcel accompaoyingthis card is delivered, the Postmaster 
will require 'signature to the receipt on the 'other side, also on his record of registered 
deliveries, and mail this card without cover to address below. j 

A penalty of $30C is fixed by law for using this card for othg£-ihram««££icfal business. 


Office Department, 

OFFLCIAL BUSINESS. pQJ 


Street and Number, 
or Po-st DHioe' Box. 


The receipt from the registered mail packet sent from Hinrich in Oregon to Mil- 
bank, South Dakota. Note the postal stamp spelled the town name “Millbank. ” 
Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 


receipt has been saved. 

Most details of Hinrich and Caroline’s ven- 
ture into Dakota Territory are known. The 
history of the great Dakota land boom pro- 
vides insight into what may have motivat- 
ed them to move to this frontier. They were 
unfortunate in choosing one of the most 
life-threatening winters in Midwest history. 
By occupying former Sioux land, they were 
able to make a cash purchase by means of 
the preemption process. Once they returned 
to Wabasha County, Minnesota, neither Hin- 
rich nor Caroline saw their Dakota Territory 
land again. They remained absentee owners 
until they sold the land to their tenant farm- 
er in 1899. 
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Family Foundations 


Timeline 

May 21, 1881 - Hinrich Schlichting signed 

claim for Dakota land 

June 29, 1881 - Birth of Elizabeth (Catharina 
Elisabetha) Schlichting 

July 2, 1881 - President Garfield assassinated; 
Chester Arthur became president 

December 7, 1882 - Birth of Mary (Maria Lou- 
ise) Schlichting 

June 5, 1883 - Death of Johann II in Oregon 

February 27, 1885 - Birth of John (Johann) 
August Schlichting 

March 1885 - Grover Cleveland elected presi- 
dent 

October 1886 - Birth and death of Caroline 
Friedericke Schlichting 

October 1886 - Statue of Liberty dedicated 

December 19, 1887 - Birth of Henry (Heinrich 
Wilhelm) Schlichting 

1889 - Dakota Territory split into South Dakota 
and North Dakota 

March 17, 1890 - Birth of Ernst Christoph 
Schlichting 

December 29, 1890 - Wounded Knee massacre 
marked end of Sioux Wars 

January 26, 1892 - Hinrich and Caroline 

bought 100-acre parcel D 

1893 - Panic of 1893 followed by four years of 
financial instability 

April 11, 1893 - Hinrich and Caroline sold 40- 
acre parcel C 

October 1894 - Hinrich and Caroline departed 
for Oregon 


Hinrich and Caroline's Family 

O n May 21, 1881, Hinrich Schlichting 
signed the purchase claim documents 
for 156.51 acres of former Sioux Indi- 
an land near Milbank, Dakota Territory. He 
and his wife Caroline had endured one of the 
harshest winters in the history of the Dako- 
ta plains. Caroline’s added responsibility that 
winter was to nurture the life of her unborn 
child. The seven winter months they survived 
on their land qualified them for ownership. 
The purchase documents indicated Hinrich 
plowed only five acres of native prairie before 
departing. 1 The farmer or farmers who subse- 
quently leased this land from Hinrich would 
have the task of turning the remainder of the 
tillable prairie into productive farmland. 

By the end of May 1881, the spring snow- 
melt transformed the Minnesota River south 
of Big Stone City, Dakota Territory, into a 
broad lake. After the water receded, it took 
several weeks for the railroad bridges crossing 
the river to be re-opened. Once the trains were 
running, transportation was available from 
Milbank, Dakota Territory, eastward across 
Minnesota to St. Paul and then southward to 
the Schlichting home in Wabasha County. 

Caroline was near the end of her pregnan- 
cy when the Dakota purchase claim docu- 
ments were signed on May 2 1 . Her daughter 
Elizabeth (Catharina Elisabetha) was born 
June 29, 1881. The Jacksonville Lutheran 
Church Register did not indicate Elizabeth’s 
birth took place outside of Wabasha County. 
This suggests Hinrich and Caroline returned 
to Wabasha County within days after the rail 
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The birth (June 29, 1881) and baptism (July 1 7, 1881) record of Elizabeth (Catharina Elisabe- 
tha) Schlichting. The sponsors are listed in the far right column. Source: Jacksonville Lutheran 
Church Register, p. 64. 
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The birth (December 7, 1882) and baptism (December 26, 1882) record of Mary (Maria Louise) 
Schlichting. Source: Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register, p. 66. 
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The birth (February 27, 1885) and baptism (April 19, 1885) record of John (Johann) August 
Schlichting. Source: Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register, p. 67. 


lines opened in early June 1881, and Caro- 
line had their first child two to three weeks 
later. 

The Jacksonville Lutheran Church re- 
cords 2 are the only known family documents 


from the early 1880s when Hinrich and Car- 
oline reestablished their home in Wabasha 
County. After Elizabeth’s birth, the sequence 
of children continued with the birth of Mary 
(Maria Louise) on December 7, 1882. Mary 
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A 1957 photo of newborn Caroline’s “Coroline” 
gravestone. In 1 957, the stone was intact with 
dates of birth and death, and a Bible passage 
below. Source: Frances Schlichting. 



A 2012 photo of newborn Caroline’s broken 
gravestone. The stone was propped up against 
another stone. Photo by author. 
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was baptized the day after Christmas, De- 
cember 26, 1882. 

The birth and baptism recordings in the 
church register during the early 1880s sug- 
gest Hinrich and Caroline settled back into 
their home north of Jacksonville. There are 
no public records indicating Hinrich bought 
or sold any other land or housing during 
these years. Their land holdings consisted of 
the 168 acres on the home farm, parcel B, 
plus the 40 -acre parcel C they owned a mile 
east of Jacksonville. 

The farmable land on both parcels had 
been successfully harvested by Hinrich pri- 
or to the Dakota Territory venture. While the 
land on parcel B was not as fertile as the first 
quarter section he owned west of Jackson- 
ville, Hinrich was familiar with the produc- 
tion capabilities of his 208 acres. Parcel B 
north of Jacksonville was the land that be- 
came the foundation for a new Schlichting 
family. 

Hinrich and Caroline’s third child was their 
first son, John (Johann) August Schlicht- 
ing. The church register stated that he was 
born on February 27, 1885, and was bap- 
tized about six weeks later on April 19. It was 
John August’s written account of his child- 
hood that provided the firsthand information 
for much of the Schlichting family story in 
Minnesota and in Oregon. 

The church record of Hinrich and Caro- 
line’s fourth child revealed an unhappy out- 
come. Caroline Friedericke was born on Oc- 
tober 3, 1886, and baptized only two days 
later on October 5. The record of this bap- 


tism stated that it was performed by the fa- 
ther (Hinrich) under emergency “Notthaufe” 
conditions. The pastors who served Jackson- 
ville Lutheran did so as an added responsibil- 
ity to their primary parish some miles away 
in Belvidere. Because baby Caroline was ill, 
a layperson, in this case Hinrich, performed 
the baptism. The writing style of Caroline’s 
birth and baptism was the same as the oth- 
er entries on the page. This indicated that 
the pastor wrote her birth and baptism en- 
try, but did so at a later date. 

The church register listed deaths chrono- 
logically in a separate section of the book. 
Caroline Friedericke died on October 6, 1886, 
the day after her baptism. She was buried 
on October 9, 1886. The cause of death was 
recorded as lower abdominal illness “Unter- 
leibskrankheit.” This characterization was 
also listed as the cause of death for other en- 
tries in the register. It was a general observa- 
tion rather than a specific diagnosis. 

The newborn Caroline was the only 
Schlichting buried in the Jacksonville Lu- 
theran Church Cemetery. This cemetery is 
located a half mile east of the Jacksonville 
corner. 3 Over the years, Caroline’s tombstone 
has been broken and no longer has a perma- 
nent foundation. In 2012, her broken grave- 
stone was located near the front of the cem- 
etery among a small group of evergreens. On 
the gravestone, her name is clearly spelled 
“Coroline” rather than Caroline as it appears 
in the parish register. The reason for the dif- 
ference in spelling is unknown. 

The last two children born in Minnesota 



The birth (December 19, 1887) and baptism (January 21, 1888) record of Henry (Heinrich Wilhelm) Schlich- 
ting. Source: Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register, p. 70. 
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The birth (March 17, 1890) and baptism (April 19, 1890) record of Ernst Christoph Schlichting. Source: 
Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register, p. 73. 


were sons Henry and Ernst. Henry (Heinrich 
Wilhelm) was born on December 19, 1887, 
and baptized on January 21, 1888. Youngest 
son Ernst Christoph was born on March 17, 
1890, and was baptized on April 19, 1890. 
Daughter Rebecca, their last child, was born 
in Oregon after Hinrich and Caroline left 
Minnesota in 1894. 

Parcel B: Buildings And Livestock 

By 1960 there were no buildings standing 
on parcel B. The house and most of the out- 
buildings had been torn down in the 1950s. 
The granary was moved to a farm east of par- 
cel B across County Road 2 about the time 
the other buildings were demolished. 

The majority of information about the 
buildings on parcel B came from the writings 
of John August Schlichting. He was born in 
1885 and moved to Oregon with his family 
in 1894. His childhood recollections from the 
early 1890s were supplemented by his ob- 
servations on visits to the property in later 
years. 


Additional information about the build- 
ings came from a woman who, as a child in 
the 1940s, lived in the house on parcel B. 4 
Although this was 50 years after the Schlich- 
ting occupation, her recollection of the build- 
ings closely matched John August’s. 

The original building site was constructed 
in the southwestern quadrant of the quarter 
section. 5 This placed the buildings about a 
quarter mile west of County Road 2. The long 
driveway extended westward from County 
Road 2 following a rocky dry wash. It even- 
tually crossed the wash and followed a slight 
uphill grade to reach the building site. The 
outbuildings came first and were all on the 
left or southern side of the driveway. There 
was a granary and a machine shed which 
had a chicken coop attached to it. The barn 
came next and was the last outbuilding 
south of the driveway. The driveway then 
passed between the barn and the farmhouse, 
which sat on a slight knoll to the right. Be- 
hind the house, the driveway turned sharply 
northward and ended on the west side of the 
house. A windmill stood next to the south- 
west corner of the house. 
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A late 1880s photo of the parcel B buildings. Note the house on higher land with the windmill nearby. 
Two men with horses are in the background. Two women with three or possibly four children are in the 
foreground. The people are believed to include the Schlichting family. See discussion in narrative. Source: 
Bill Schlichting. 


There are two known photographs of the 
buildings on parcel B. They date from the 
same years that the two information sources 
lived there: the late 1880s and 1940. In the 
photo from the late 1880s, the camera view 
is toward the southwest. This image shows 
the buildings in the background with people 
closer to the camera. For many years, this 
photo was displayed in the Brownsdale, Min- 
nesota home of Hinrich’s son Henry Schlich- 
ting. This suggests the photo was import- 
ant to Henry; it was his Schlichting family in 
Wabasha County. Two men with four hors- 
es stand in the background. The men are in 
suits, indicating that this was a formal pho- 
to. One of these men is most likely Hinrich. 
The identity of the second man is unknown. 


There are two women in the foreground, 
each holding a child. The rounded face of 
the woman on the right suggests Caroline. 
The second woman’s identity is unknown. A 
third child stands to the left of both women. 
There is an object on the ground between the 
women. It is not identifiable, but could be a 
fourth child. Using the number of children as 
a guide, the photo could be from the summer 
of 1885, or the summer of 1888. If there were 
a total of three children, then the youngest 
child being held would be John August, born 
in early 1885. If there was a fourth child, the 
youngest child would be Henry, born in De- 
cember 1887. 

The second photo was dated 1940. This 
snapshot photo was taken from County Road 
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2. The camera view was 
also toward the south- 
west, which allows a 
comparison with the 
older photo. The house 
was largely obscured 
by trees, and two vehi- 
cles were parked under 
the trees. The outbuild- 
ings were similar to the 
1880s photo, except a 
granary was added in 
the left foreground. 

A 2013 photo was 
taken from Coun- 
ty Road 2 at about the 
same angle as the two 
older photos. An arrow 
has been added which 
points to the approx- 
imate location where 



A 1 940 photo of the parcel B buildings taken from County Road 2. Note the 
addition of the granary in the left foreground. The photo was taken looking 
southwest, similar to the late 1880s photo. Source: from the author’s collec- 
tion. 



A 2013 photo of parcel B taken at about the same angle as the earlier photos. The arrow points to the lo- 
cation where building debris was found. Photo by author. 
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A photo circa 1918 of the east end of the bam, 
with Henry Schlichting (b. 1 887) on the right and a 
neighbor. Source: Karen Kersey. 


building debris can still be found. According 
to the farmer who now owns this land, occa- 
sional red bricks typical of chimney bricks 
continue to surface in the adjacent cultivat- 
ed fields. 

The farmhouse on parcel B was built in 
a T configuration. John August commented 
that it was a similar design to their house in 
Oregon. 6 It was also the shape of the house 
constructed in the 1870s on parcel A by Hin- 
rich, his brothers and his father. 

The house on parcel B was constructed 
with the base of the T pointing north. The 
photo from the 1880s clearly shows that the 
north-pointing part was a one-story struc- 
ture. This was the kitchen area. In later 
years, the kitchen had a porch attached out- 
side of the entry door. Above the kitchen ceil- 
ing was a partial loft used for storage. The 
part of the house perpendicular to the kitch- 
en was two-storied. In 1940, the downstairs 
area had two rooms. One room was a bed- 



Another photo circa 1918 with the barn on the right. The outbuildings on the left are the same as seen in 
the 1 940 photo and include a machine shed and a granary. Source: Karen Kersey. 
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A 2013 photo of the granary with a lean-to attached to the right side. It was moved to a neighboring farm 
and is the only remaining structure that was originally on parcel B. Photo by author. 


room used by the adults and the other room 
was a living room. The upstairs had two bed- 
rooms for the children. 

John August described a full cellar be- 
neath the house, which was completely lined 
by rock. The earthen cellar floor and rock 
walls produced an even, cool temperature 
useful for food storage. However, the lack of 
finished walls and floor also made the cellar 
vulnerable to infestation by rodents. 7 

A windmill is visible in the photo from the 
1880s. In spite of this apparent early water 
source, John August noted that the water 
supply was unreliable. The family collected 
rainwater in a cistern, but this, too, was of- 
ten inadequate: “During the summer we fre- 
quently had water shortages. ... Father of- 
ten hauled water from Abraham’s well a mile 
or so away. At other times we would have to 
drive three or four miles to a coulee to get 
water.” 8 


The barn stood across the driveway south 
of the house. It was a single-level building 
with one section for the milking cows and 
other areas for the horses, steers and sheep. 
A photo taken circa 1918 provided a closer 
view of one end of the barn. The photo includ- 
ed Hinrich and Caroline’s second son Henry 
and a neighbor identified as Fred Schuman. 
A second photo taken at the same time in- 
cluded more of the barn. 

In the late 1880s photo, the machine shed 
is in the foreground. In the 1940 photo the 
machine shed has the chicken coop attached 
and stands behind the newer granary. An- 
other structure John August mentioned was 
an old smokehouse which is not seen in ei- 
ther photo. The family garden plot was fenced 
off behind (south of) the machine shed. The 
granary with a lean-to attached is the build- 
ing that still stands on a farm east of parcel 
B adjacent to County Road 2. 9 
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John August recounted that the farm ani- 
mals were those typical for a Midwest family 
in the late 1800s. All animals served a spe- 
cific need. There were no family pets on the 
Minnesota farm. On one occasion, however, 
a stray dog did adopt the family. Unfortu- 
nately for the children, the dog was sprayed 
by a skunk and never reappeared. 

John August’s stories noted four and 
sometimes six draft horses. The two Schim- 
mel (gray or white horses) and two black 
horses were often mentioned. At one time, 
the tally of draft horses included two addi- 
tional brown horses. 

The Schlichtings always kept milk cows. 
At one time, Hinrich owned an aggressive bull 
which was properly feared by the children. 
Hinrich also raised steers. As a young boy, 
John August was tasked with accompanying 
his father when it was time to drive the fat- 
tened steers seven miles to a Lake City mar- 
ket. His job was to lead a docile cow, which 
would theoretically encourage the steers to 
follow. He found it more exciting when the 
steers wandered into the coulees and he had 
to search for them. These steers were an ex- 
ample of animals raised by the Schlichtings 
specifically for cash sale. 

Hinrich also raised sheep, which were able 
to graze in the non-tillable rocky draws on 
parcel B. The sheep could find more nourish- 
ment in these sparse grasses than the cat- 
tle. The Schlichtings also had chickens and 
geese which provided both eggs and meat for 
the family. The gander, however, chased and 
terrified the children. Hinrich taught John 
August to humble the gander’s aggression by 
grabbing its neck and whirling it around. 10 

Family Life 

It is evident from John August’s account 
that all members of the family had assigned 
duties. Hinrich managed the larger animals 
and worked the fields with help from a se- 
ries of hired men, some more trustworthy 


than others. Caroline managed the house- 
hold chores and the garden. As if this were 
not enough, she also milked cows and helped 
shock grain during harvest. John August did 
not mention a hired domestic helper for his 
mother. He noted that it was Caroline who 
purchased the geese, including the menac- 
ing gander. 

Elizabeth and Mary helped their moth- 
er with household duties. Surprisingly, as 
pre-teenagers in the early 1890s, they also 
plowed fields using the trusty Schimmel 
team. Elizabeth and Mary traded off guiding 
the Schimmel while their father plowed near- 
by using the team of black horses. At home, 
the girls clearly enjoyed the affection of their 
father who carved beloved wooden dolls for 
their playtime. 

As the oldest son, John August also had 
a list of jobs. Most were ordinary, but some 
he disliked and others he dreaded. He took 
pride in his great success catching pocket 
gophers in the fields surrounding the farm 
buildings. He did not enjoy cleaning out the 
cistern, particularly when the cistern’s cool 
recesses were home to snakes. He dreaded 
taking food and supplies to his father work- 
ing in the field. His anxiety was due to con- 
frontations with the neighborhood dogs. 

By the time he was seven or eight, John 
August was able to drive a team of horses 
pulling a wagon. He enjoyed pairing up with 
his father when it was time to drive the well- 
fed steers to the Lake City market. He also 
rode the lead horse pulling the binder at har- 
vest time. His job on the lead horse was to 
set the pace for the other horses. His father 
was seated on the binder behind the draft 
horses. Hinrich made sure the binder was 
working properly and guided the entire team 
of horses. John August believed he caused 
his parents more problems than his siblings, 
but his hijinks seem minor by today’s stan- 
dards. 

There was little time for what we would 
consider family entertainment. John August 
wrote of one trip with his siblings and mother 
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The 1885 Minnesota Census entry for the Schlichtings. Their ages were listed as of May 1, 1885. “Henry” 
(Hinrich) and Caroline’s birthplace was Germany, while the children’s was Minnesota (Minn.). Source: 
Minnesota State Historical Society Archives. 


to see a traveling circus. This was in the ear- 
ly 1890s. The clowns were quite entertaining 
during the tent performance, but Caroline 
took offense. She believed the performance 
by the clowns was intended to make fun of 
inept and slow-witted farmers. John August 
and his younger brothers found more humor 
in the clown’s antics and tried to repeat the 
stunts back at home. He also wrote that his 
parents did not allow dancing. The rationale 
was that parties with dancing were known to 
pave the way to alcoholic excess. The resul- 
tant fights caused acrimony between neigh- 
bors and a decline in church attendance. 
This was not acceptable to Hinrich and Car- 
oline. 

Hinrich and Caroline practiced their re- 
ligious convictions faithfully. At home, eve- 
ning prayers were taught to the children and 
both parents nurtured the children with Bi- 
ble stories. These stories always contained 
lessons for proper living and John August’s 
recollections indicate the messages took root 
in the minds of the young children. 

The family attended church at Jackson- 
ville Lutheran where Hinrich was treasur- 
er. The church held special meaning for the 
Schlichting family. Hinrich used his carpen- 
try skills to build the church in the spring 
of 1878 and had been a member since that 
time. John August wrote about the pulpit 


and altar that his father had built for the 
church. All of the Schlichting children born 
in Minnesota were baptized in that church. 
When he visited Jacksonville after his semi- 
nary years, John August delivered a sermon 
from the pulpit his father had built. For both 
parents and children, the building and the 
lessons taught there were integral parts of 
their lives. 

The church on the Jacksonville corner was 
almost a mile from the Schlichting home. 
Even in poor winter weather, this distance 
could be managed by the horses. Although 
the church services were the main purpose 
of their attendance, the Sunday excursions 
also provided a time to socialize and hear the 
latest local news. The short Sunday trip to 
Jacksonville was one of few opportunities for 
the Schlichtings and other farm families to 
enjoy each other’s company. 

The young Schlichting family was correct- 
ly documented in the 1885 Minnesota Cen- 
sus. This census information was gathered 
in June of that year and identified “Henry” 
(Hinrich) as the head of the household, fol- 
lowed by Caroline. The two daughters were 
recorded with Elizabeth first, followed by 
Mary. The final entry was for three-month- 
old John August. The 1890 Federal Census 
information is not available because it was 
destroyed in a 1921 fire. 
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School Number 19 

The 1877 plat map of Gillford Township 
depicted the town of Jacksonville as a clus- 
ter of boxes which represented town build- 
ings. One box was labeled: “School No. 19.” 
The school was in the southeast quadrant of 
the intersection of County Road 31, which 
ran east to west and County Road 2 running 
north to south. There was a blacksmith shop 
“B Shop” in the same quadrant as the school 
and a “Store” across Road 31 to the north. 
Jacksonville Lutheran Church was not on 
this map because it was not constructed un- 
til the spring of 1878. Although the school 
predated the church, the actual construction 


date for this school is not known. The first 
school in Gillford Township opened in 1858, 
and School No. 19 was identified as being 
one of the earliest constructed. 11 

The location of the original schoolhouse 
was depicted by the box on the 1877 plat 
map. It was slightly south and east of the 
roadway intersection. Some years later it 
was reconstructed closer to the intersection. 
John August Schlichting wrote: “One sum- 
mer a new schoolhouse was being built. ... 
The old schoolhouse had been moved away 
a bit to make room for the new one.” 12 The 
school location in its final years was close to 
where the blacksmith shop is marked on the 
1877 plat map. 13 



The 1877 plat map of Jacksonville included three named structures: School No. 19, a blacksmith “B Shop” 
and a store. Source: Bonnie Dohrn. 
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The school entry door faced west. This 
meant that after 1878, it faced the entry of 
the Jacksonville Lutheran Church direct- 
ly across County Road 2. The school entry 
door was sheltered by a roof over the steps. 
A storage lean-to was attached to the rear of 
the building. Separate outhouses for boys 
and girls stood at the east edge of the school 
property. The baseball diamond was south of 
the main school building. Students who at- 
tended in the 1950s recalled that the school 
did not have a well on the property. Each day, 
the students pumped drinking water from a 
well on one of the farms across County Road 
2. They carried the water back to the school 
where it was poured into a stone crock that 
served as a water cooler. 

When the students stepped into the 
school, they entered a narrow room where 
they would hang their coats. This cloak- 
room also had a few storage cupboards. The 
school was warmed by a coal-burning stove. 
The coal was stored in the lean-to attached 
to the rear of the building. The teacher sat 
at a large desk in the front of the room. The 
students all faced the teacher in columns of 
wooden desks fixed to wooden runners. The 
students who attended School No. 19 in later 
years said there were between 10 and 20 stu- 


dents in the eight grades. In the late 1920s, 
there was also a kindergarten grade. School 
lessons were displayed on traditional chalk- 
boards at the front of the room. The school li- 
brary was housed in wooden bookcases with 
glass front panels that would open and slide 
back. At Christmas time, a collapsible stage 
was erected at the front of the schoolroom 
for a holiday production. The students per- 
formed songs and skits for their parents. The 
stage was stored in the lean-to when it was 
not being used. 

The Schlichting children walked to school 
unless the weather was exceptionally poor. 
When they left their house, they followed 
the driveway a quarter mile out to County 
Road 2. Once on the road, they walked south 
over a bridge, up to the crest of a hill and 
then back down to the Jacksonville intersec- 
tion. The walk was almost a mile altogeth- 
er, but diversions made it more interesting. 
John August recalled a cluster of fruit trees 
that provided seasonal treats along the way. 
At least one winter snowstorm forced the 
Schlichting children to spend the night at a 
farm adjacent to the school. Hinrich came 
out in the storm to assure himself that the 
children were safely housed at his neighbor’s 
home. 14 Like many boys, John August said 



A 1 940s photo of School No. 1 9 and the schoolyard. The lean- 
to was used for storage. The outhouses were at the eastern 
edge of the schoolyard. Source: Vicky Fick. 
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The original School No. 1 9 bell was recent- 
ly displayed in the yard of a former stu- 
dent. Photo by author. 
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A small sign along county road 2 identifies the 
former location of the town of Jacksonville. 2013 
photo by author. 


he relished recess most of all. 

Compared to his later schooling in Oregon, 
John August ranked School No. 19 as more 
rigorously academic. 15 Geography, arithme- 
tic, grammar and reading were taught only 
in English. Even casual conversation in the 
classroom had to be in English. Outside of 
the school, German was the common lan- 
guage heard and spoken by the children. The 
great majority of Jacksonville residents were 
immigrants from Germany or children of im- 
migrants. German was also the language 
spoken at the Jacksonville Lutheran Church 
until well into the 20 th century. In this heav- 
ily German environment, School No. 19 was 
where the older Schlichting children learned 
the English skills necessary for their future 
success. 

Unfortunately, School No. 19 was burned 
down in the 1990s by the landowner at that 
time. The location where it once stood is now 
farmland. School No. 19 was the last build- 
ing standing in what was once the town of 
Jacksonville. Today, there is only a small 
sign along County Road 2 that identifies the 
former town location. 16 

Parcel D - The 100 Acres 

Near the end of January 1892, Hinrich 


purchased 100 acres of farmland located 
about three miles west and south of Jackson- 
ville. When added to his parcel B 168 acres 
and the 40 acres east of Jacksonville, he now 
owned about 308 acres of land. This new 100 
acres will be called parcel D. Officially, it was 
part of the northeast quarter of section 1 7 in 
Gillford Township. 17 It was near the western 
edge of Gillford Township and a mile north 
of the Trinity Lincoln Lutheran Church. Hin- 
rich paid H. F. and Mary E Patton $2,500 for 
the land and the purchase date was January 
26, 1892. 18 Hinrich was still identified as the 
owner of parcel D on the 1896 plat map. The 
1896 plat map also demonstrated the rela- 
tion of parcel D to both Jacksonville and the 
Schlichting home on parcel B. 

There was no house on parcel D when 
Hinrich purchased it. John August recalled 
only a granary and a corncrib. John August 
observed there was some low land on par- 
cel D, but overall it was good land for farm- 
ing. Hinrich built a lean-to that attached to 
the granary as a shelter for his draft horses. 
The two loads of lumber needed to build the 
horse shelter were carried by horse and wag- 
on from the home farm north of Jacksonville 
to parcel D. While his father drove the lead 
wagon pulled by the team of blacks, John Au- 
gust followed with the second load pulled by 
the trusty Schimmel. 19 The remarkable part 
of this story is John August was only seven 
years old when this occurred in the summer 
of 1892. 

John August had clear memories of the 
more than three miles between the home 
farm north of Jacksonville and the 100-acre 
parcel D. He wrote: “Sometimes I rode Sam, 
the smaller of the Schimmel, when I went to 
the 100 acres. I went past Abraham’s place. 
Out came a huge dog, bit Sam on the hock 
and off he went. It was the first time I rode at 
a gallop.” 20 A later trip was even more memo- 
rable: “Once near the Lincoln Church while I 
was on my way to the 100 acres, I met a good 
sized dog on the road. He would not get out 
of the way. This time I was afoot so I stepped 
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out of the road. He bit 
me on my behind! I let 
out a cry and the man 
called him off. I soon 
felt the blood running 
down my leg.” 21 

Parcel D was still 
owned by the Schlicht- 
ings when they moved 
to Oregon in 1894. The 
move was two years af- 
ter Hinrich bought the 
land. Presumably, like 
the other Minneso- 
ta and Dakota proper- 
ties, the 100 acres was 
leased to tenants when 
the family moved to Or- 
egon. The ownership of 



A circa 1918 photo of parcel D included Hinrich’s son Henry and the comcrib. 
The camera was angled southwest. Source: Karen Kersey. 



The 1896 plat map from Gillford Township. The 100 acre parcel D is indicated by the short arrow in sec- 
tion 17 on the left. Jacksonville is in the upper right and the long arrow identifies the home of Hinrich and 
Caroline on parcel B. Photo by author taken at Wabasha County Historical Museum. 
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A 2013 photo of parcel D taken using a location and camera angle similar to the 1918 photo. Other out- 
buildings were present on the property, but the corncrib was gone. Photo by author. 


parcel D passed into Caroline’s hands when 
Hinrich died in Oregon. Caroline sold parcel 
D to William Barghusen in 1910 for $5, 250. 22 

A photo taken circa 1918 showed Hin- 
rich’s son Henry standing in front of the corn 
crib on the 100 acres. A 2013 photo was tak- 
en from about the same location using the 
same camera angle. There is a small stream 
flowing year-round from west to east seen as 
a line of taller plants in the 2013 photo. The 
land is still under cultivation today, and the 
current owner states that it remains good 
farmland. 

Preparation for Oregon 

By 1893, Hinrich and Caroline had lived 
on parcel B continuously for 12 years. Eliz- 
abeth, their oldest child, was 12 years old 
and Ernst, the youngest, was a three-year- 
old toddler. The children were raised with 


a sense of responsibility to help their par- 
ents in the home and in the fields. The old- 
er children attended public school where 
they learned their lessons and became bilin- 
gual. The family regularly attended the local 
church where Hinrich held a responsible of- 
fice. In short, they were a typical rural Min- 
nesota first generation American family in 
the 1890s. Nevertheless, one year later, they 
packed up their belongings and moved per- 
manently to Oregon. 

Hinrich and Caroline left no first hand 
explanation for their departure. A possible 
early indication of their plan was the sale of 
parcel C in 1893. This was the 40 acres of 
farmland a mile east of Jacksonville. Hinrich 
had purchased the 40 acres in 1880, just be- 
fore his marriage to Caroline. The property 
included a barn and a rental house where an 
older couple lived. John August remembered 
the couple as always friendly to the Schlicht- 
ing children. 
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John August recalled that in early 1893, 
a neighbor came to Hinrich with a poten- 
tial buyer for the 40 acres. The negotiations 
were ultimately successful, and the land was 
sold on April 11, 1893, to Fred Huemoeller 
for $700. 23 It is interesting that the sale price 
was exactly the same as the price Hinrich 
paid for the land 13 years earlier. 

What John August did not relate was that 
in 1893 there was a financial panic in the 
United States that was followed by four years 
of economic depression. As was the case in 
the 1873 economic downslide, the 1893 de- 
pression was fueled by railroad speculation. 
The overextended railroads caused their 
lender banks to fail. Foreign investors began 
a run on gold, which they considered a saf- 
er haven for their money than American rail- 
road or bank stock. Prices for export crops, 
such as wheat, plummeted, leaving Ameri- 
can wheat farmers in dire straits. 24 It is like- 
ly that the lack of profit on the sale of the 40 
acres was partly due to this new economic 
depression. 

John August’s recollection of the sale of 
parcel C was followed by an interesting com- 
ment: “I think father would have become one 
of the large land owners had he not sent so 
much money to Oregon. Ernst showed me 
a handful of receipts ... I was astonished!” 25 
This comment suggested an explanation for 
the family’s move a year later: the Oregon 
farm was in severe financial distress and 
needed economic management. 

John August postulated that his father’s 
declining health was another reason they 
moved to Oregon. He wrote: “For a time be- 
fore we went to Oregon and father was not 
feeling well, he had us three older children 
read from the Bible every day.” 26 Later, he 
added: “I now believe that one of the reasons 
father struck out for Oregon was that his 
health was poor and he could no longer do a 
day’s work. ... Father too had lost weight and 
his appetite failed him. ... He must have felt 
his days were numbered and for that reason 
got us three older children, Elizabeth, Mary 


and myself, together each afternoon and had 
us read portions of the Bible.” 27 

John August translated a note from his fa- 
ther to Claus in Oregon. The note was dat- 
ed March 9, 1894, only six months prior to 
the move to Oregon. The translation read: 
“Thus far we are well and we hope you can 
say the same. I was again somewhat ill, kind 
of stomach catarrh (inflammation). However 
I am fairly well again though I have been ill 
very frequently. Can’t stand much. I did not 
lie in bed, but I have become very weak.” 28 
While it is not specific, Hinrich’s message is 
consistent with an episodic and chronic ill- 
ness. 

Failing health may well have been an im- 
portant motive for Hinrich to rejoin his only 
living siblings, Claus and Rebecka, in Ore- 
gon. On the other hand, Caroline’s siblings 
were all still living in the Midwest. In fact, her 
only sister, Louise, had recently married a 
Minnesota man who lived near the Schlicht- 
ings in Wabasha County. The move to Ore- 
gon meant she would lose close contact with 
her Truebenbach family. 

Hinrich was a successful farmer by any 
measure, so financial security for his wife 
and children was not a critical issue. There 
was also no mention of serious problems 
with neighbors, school or church. 

The likely explanation for the Schlicht- 
ings departure is that two factors persuaded 
them to move. First, Hinrich was suffering 
from failing health. He may well have sur- 
mised that his ability to support his extend- 
ed family was coming to an end. Second, in 
spite of personal financial success, the fact 
that he repeatedly sent cash to Oregon indi- 
cated he knew that the Oregon farm was fail- 
ing. Throughout his life in the United States, 
Hinrich demonstrated a sense of obligation 
to financially support his siblings. It would 
have been entirely in character for him to 
attempt to salvage his extended family’s fi- 
nances once again. With limited time due to 
his own failing health, it is likely that the dis- 
mal finances of the Oregon farm tipped the 
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balance in favor of moving. 

The final days for the Schlichtings in Min- 
nesota came in October 1894. Hinrich and 
Caroline must have saved enough cash to 
finance their move to Oregon. They did not 
sell their quarter section home farm north of 
Jacksonville, nor did they sell the 100-acre 
parcel D purchased in 1892. Furthermore, 
they did not sell their South Dakota proper- 
ty. This meant that the costs of moving, sup- 
porting the family of seven in Oregon, and 
salvaging the Oregon farm came only from 
cash they had saved. 

Hinrich Schlichting had first arrived in 
Wabasha County in the summer of 1869. He 
encouraged his birth family to join him and 
they farmed together through the 1870s. The 
family separated when his brothers, followed 
by his father and sister, moved west to Ore- 
gon. He alone remained in Minnesota. Within 
a few short years, he married, tested the idea 
of living in the Dakota Territory, and then re- 
turned to raise a family in Wabasha County, 
Minnesota. In contrast to many Americans, 
he succeeded economically in spite of two se- 
vere financial panics. Now, 25 years after his 
arrival, he left his first true home in America. 
He must have felt a sense of pride in what he 
had achieved, but also sadness in what he 
was leaving behind. As he had done before, 
he demonstrated an intrepid willingness to 
leave the accomplishments of his current life 
and move into an unpredictable future. 
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The American 
Generation 



Chapter 13 


The Oregon Years 


Timeline 

January 1878 - Oregon land deeded to Johann II 
January 1880 - Death of Johann I in Oregon 
July 1880 - Hinrich Schlichting married Caro- 
line Truebenbach in Minnesota 
July 1880 - Rebecka Schlichting married 
Thomas Matthiesen in Oregon 
June 5, 1883 - Death of Johann II in Oregon 
July 17, 1894 - Birth of Marie Matthiesen in 
Oregon 

October 1894 - Hinrich and Caroline moved 
from Minnesota to Oregon 
January 18, 1895 - Birth of Rebecca Schlicht- 
ing in Oregon 

March 2, 1895 - Death of Rebecka (Schlichting) 
Matthiesen in Oregon 

August 1896 - Hinrich purchased Oregon farm 
at sheriffs auction 

1898 - The Spanish-American War followed 
sinking of USS Maine 

1901 - President McKinley assassinated; Teddy 
Roosevelt became president 
September 29, 1904 - Death of Hinrich 

Schlichting in Oregon 


The Oregon Schlichtings 1878-1894 

I n January 1878, Johann Schlichting II 
became the owner of 265 acres of Oregon 
land. 1 His property was located along the 
southern bank of the Tualatin River 1 6 miles 
south of Portland Oregon. He and his brother 
Claus lived in a small cabin near the river. In 
June of 1878, his oldest brother Hinrich ar- 
rived from Minnesota along with their father 
Johann I, sister Rebecka and a 12 -year-old 
girl, Minna Parsohn. Hinrich stayed in Ore- 
gon only a few weeks, and then returned to 
his farm in Minnesota. 

After Hinrich left, the four Oregon Schlicht- 
ings and Minna Parsohn continued to live in 
the small cabin. Before the 1878 winter, Jo- 
hann II and his brother Claus built a tem- 
porary barn for their small collection of farm 
animals. The winter of 1878 was unusually 
cold for that part of Oregon, but the family 
and their animals made it through the harsh 
weather into the spring of 1879. 

The Schlichtings needed a larger house 
to replace the small cabin and a permanent 
barn for the animals. Claus and Johann II 
chose a new building site along the southern 
edge of the property adjacent to the road lead- 
ing to nearby Sherwood, Oregon. In his 1879 
journal entry, Johann II wrote: “We also built 
40 feet of the barn and in the fall we began to 
build the house.” 2 Today, the site chosen by 
the brothers is used for two houses, the orig- 
inal barn and smaller buildings. 3 

Near the end of 1879, father Johann I 
was terminally ill with heart failure. He died 
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in January 1880 before the new house was 
completed. The house was finished before 
Rebecka Schlichting married Thomas Mat- 
thiesen in July 1880. After Rebecka’s mar- 
riage to Thomas, Claus and Johann II were 
the only Schlichtings living in the newly com- 
pleted house. 

Three Schlichting siblings were recorded 
in the 1880 U.S. Census from Oregon. The 
census was recorded on June 7, 1880, before 
Thomas and Rebecka’s marriage. The same 
census page displayed an entry for Rebecka’s 
husband Thomas Matthiesen. Thomas was 
identified as the head of household. He was 
described as a 32 -year-old single white male 
farmer. The remainder of his entry data stat- 
ed he was an immigrant born in Schleswig, 
and both of his parents were born in Prussia. 
Schleswig is the northernmost area of Ger- 


many and borders on Denmark. It is locat- 
ed north of the former Schlichting home near 
Neuland. 

The Schlichting entry in the 1880 census 
listed Johann II as the head of the house- 
hold. Claus, “Rebecca” (Rebecka) and two 
“boarders” were also listed. 

Johann II wrote that after Rebecka’s mar- 
riage to Thomas in July 1880, 14-year-old 
Minna Parsohn took over domestic responsi- 
bilities in the new house. Minna Parsohn had 
joined the Schlichting family in Minnesota in 
1876 when she was 10 years old. Now, four 
years later, she was placed in charge of the 
domestic chores in the Schlichting house- 
hold. 

The 1880 census recorded a second child 
boarder living with the Schlichtings. This 
new household member was five-year-old 
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The 1 880 U.S. Census from Oregon listed three Schlichtings including “Rebecca” (Rebecka) and two “board- 
ers”” Minna Parsohn and Anna Pope. Rebecka’s future husband Thomas Matthiesen was listed several 
entries above the Schlichtings. Source: Year: 1 880; Census Place: Cedar Creek, Washington, Oregon; Roll: 
1084; Family History Film: 1255084; Page: 372C; Enumeration District: 130; Image: 0745. 
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A 1913 photo of St. Paul Lutheran Church looking east toward Sherwood. The original 1880 church is in 
the right foreground and the 1891 church is in the left foreground. Cemetery stones are beyond the 1891 
church and the parsonage is near the trees on the right. Source: St. Paul Lutheran Church 1 25 th Anniver- 
sary Edition, p. 6. 


Anna Pope. Anna had joined the Schlichtings 
in January 1880 after the death of Johann 
I. The census stated Anna was born in Mis- 
souri and her parents were born in Hanover, 
Germany. Johann II did not write about Anna 
Pope or explain why she was taken into the 
Schlichting household. 

In addition to their construction and 
land-clearing projects, Claus and Johann II 
were involved in the formation of a new Lu- 
theran congregation. Organizational meet- 
ings and services were held in neighborhood 
homes beginning in late October 1878. In 
1879, 20 acres of land was purchased for 
about $100. 4 Construction of the new church 
began in late 1 880 and the first service in the 
church was held on January 23, 1881. Claus 
and Johann II were the primary carpenters 
who built the church and Claus was identi- 
fied as the architect. This first church was an 
18 x 24 foot structure built at a cost of $92. 5 A 





An undated photo of the 1891 church with the 
rear of the 1880 church on the far right. Source: 
St. Paul Lutheran Church 125 th Anniversary Edi- 
tion, p. 11. 
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A grainy photo of Claus Schlichting circa 1 880 as 
an original member of St. Paul Lutheran Church. 
Source: St. Paul Lutheran Church 125 th Anniver- 
sary Edition, p. 7. 

larger church was constructed in 1891 with 
a more elaborate interior. This was followed 
by construction of a parsonage in 1892. 

The Oregon Schlichting property was de- 
scribed as “cut-over land.” 6 This meant that 
the land had been logged by a previous own- 
er, leaving the large stumps and slash to 
be cleared by the Schlichtings. The clearing 
and stump removal prior to any farming was 
known as “grubbing.” In the 1880s, convert- 
ing forested or cut-over land into farmland 
was considerably more difficult than turning 
Midwest prairie into wheat fields. The main 
tools of the day were horses, cable lines, 
manual digging equipment, and a newly de- 
veloped product: dynamite. In fact, the grub- 
bing on the Schlichting farmland was still 
going on in the early 1900s. By this time, 
second generation farmer Ernst Schlichting 
was using dynamite, also known as stump 
powder, to remove the largest stumps. 7 


The Oregon brothers’ early farming results 
were meager. An 1879 journal entry by Jo- 
hann II noted eight acres of oats and four 
acres of potatoes were planted that year. The 
oats did not mature, so they were used as 
animal fodder. The potatoes were harvested, 
but were never sold because the market price 
was too low. 8 The following year, 1880, the 
brothers spent $420 for labor to help with 
the grubbing. They also burned slash on 50 
acres. They overseeded some acreage with 
timothy grass, but this was only rough pas- 
tureland, not plowed fields. During the next 
year, 1881, Johann II wrote that only five 
and a half acres were planted in crops meant 
for harvesting. Three or four additional acres 
were cleared of stumps and slash. 9 In sum, 
only 12 acres were harvested in 1879, an un- 
known number of acres were harvested in 
1880, and five and a half acres were harvest- 
ed in 1881. This early pattern, document- 
ed in Johann II’s journal, indicated minimal 
conversion of cut-over land into fields that 
could be plowed and harvested. 

Johann II wrote that in June of 1881, he 
traveled to Portland to do carpentry work, 
presumably to raise cash. Surprisingly, lat- 
er that year he and Claus became propri- 
etors of a hotel in Portland named Europe 
House. A wine delivery invoice dated Novem- 
ber 23, 1881 recorded supplies delivered to 
this boarding house. Europe House was lo- 
cated in the center of Portland near both the 
railway depot and the Willamette River boat 
landing. 

Less than a year later, Johann II bought 
into a second business called Portland 
Restaurant. It was also in the center of Port- 
land, two blocks south of Europe House. His 
business partner in this venture was iden- 
tified as Fred Matthiesen. Mr. Matthiesen’s 
relationship to Johann II’s brother-in-law 
Thomas Matthiesen is unknown. To buy 
Portland Restaurant, Johann II agreed to a 
$1,200 loan to purchase the business, the 
furniture and the fixtures. 

The two business ventures in Portland 
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and the clearing of more farmland were cut 
short by the unexpected death of Johann II 
on June 5, 1883. 10 The cause of his death 
was not stated in the Schlichting booklets. 
Johann II’s death must have been a severe 


blow to Claus. These two brothers had been 
close all of their lives. It was Johann II who 
worked as a young carpenter alongside Claus 
in Germany. Claus, in turn, helped his broth- 
er flee from Germany. They walked and rode 
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A business card for Europe House: C Schlichting and Bro., Proprietors. The invoice for wine delivery was 
dated November 1881. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 
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together on a middle-of-the-night journey 
from their farm near Neuland to the emigra- 
tion port of Bremerhaven. In America, they 


worked side by side as carpenters in Cincin- 
nati and Milwaukee, and then as farmers in 
Minnesota and Oregon. Johann II had been 

the spark that ignit- 
ed the sequence of 
ventures undertak- 
en by the two broth- 
ers. Now, at 39 years 
of age, Johann II was 
gone and Claus was 
alone on the Oregon 
farm. 

The death of Jo- 
hann II in 1883 
left Claus with un- 
paid debts. He owed 
money for the pur- 
chase of the farm- 
land and, most 
likely, for the two 
Portland business- 
es. Rebecka Schlich- 
ting had loaned 
$1,500 to Johann II 
to buy the Oregon 
farm. After Johann 
II’s death in 1883, 
Claus was unable to 
make payments to 
Rebecka except for 
the small amount 
of annual interest. 
It was older broth- 
er Hinrich who sent 
payments of princi- 
pal from Minnesota to 
Rebecka Matthiesen 
in Oregon. By 1890, 
Hinrich had entire- 
ly repaid Rebecka’s 
loan to Johann II. 
In effect, it was Hin- 
rich who purchased 
the Oregon farm. Ad- 
ditionally, Hinrich’s 
sons Ernst and John 
August found letters 
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The August 1 882 purchase agreement and business card for Portland Restau- 
rant. The new owners were John Schlichting (Johann II) and Fred Matthiesen. 
Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 
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Hinrich and Caroline’s properties in Min- 
nesota and South Dakota were not sold in 
1894. Therefore, lease or rental agreements 
with their tenant farmers were made prior to 
their move to Oregon. The arrangement for 


A 2014 photo of the gravestone of Johann II in St. 
Paul Lutheran Church Cemetery. Photo by author. 


The receipt for the coffin and burial material for Johann II paid for by 
Claus. It was dated June 8, 1 883. Source: Dorothy Schlichting. 


indicating their 
father had sent 
still more mon- 
ey to Oregon to 
help Claus re- 
duce his mount- 
ing debts. By 
1894, despite 
Hinrich’s added 
cash, the money 
owed by Claus 
to neighbors 
and even fellow 
church mem- 
bers resulted in 
liens against his 
property in ex- 
cess of $3,000. 11 
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the home farm, parcel B, is documented. 12 
Caroline’s sister, Louise Truebenbach, mar- 
ried Fred (Fritz) Hoffmann on June 19, 1894 


in Port Washington, Wisconsin. 13 These new- 
lyweds agreed to lease the parcel B farm for 
five years. Fred had lived in Gillford Town- 
ship near Hinrich for many 
years, so he was familiar 
with Jacksonville and the 
Schlichting farmland. A 
lease arrangement for parcel 
D three miles west of Jack- 
sonville was not document- 
ed. The arrangement for the 
South Dakota quarter sec- 
tion also was not document- 
ed. Four years later in 1898, 
the South Dakota land was 
leased to a neighbor named 
Hauer. It is likely that the 
South Dakota property had 
been leased out since Hin- 
rich and Caroline returned 
to Minnesota in 1881. 

For nine-year-old John 
August Schlichting, the Oc- 
tober 1894 trip from Minne- 
sota across the Great Plains 
and Rocky Mountains to 
Oregon was an adventure. 
His younger brothers, Hen- 
ry and Ernst, were six and 
four years old. His older 
sisters Elizabeth and Mary 
were 13 and 12. Hinrich 
was 57 and Caroline was 41 
and pregnant with her last 
child, Rebecca. 

The 1894 journey to Or- 
egon began in Lake City, 
Minnesota where the fam- 
ily boarded a Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pa- 
cific Railway train. During 
the two-hour ride along the 
western bank of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the family 
rode in a plush railway car. 
When they arrived at the St. 
Paul depot, they transferred 
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to the Northern Pacific Railroad line, which 
had completed its transcontinental route 
in 1883. The route west took them through 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho and Washing- 
ton State. 

During this longest leg of the railway jour- 
ney, the Schlichtings rode in a railway car 
reserved for families. Their car was sparsely 
equipped with wooden benches and wooden 
bunks that dropped down from the sidewalls 
of the car. The boys slept on the drop-down 
bunks while the rest of the family slept on 
the benches. Hinrich rented thin cushions 
to provide some padding for the hard bench- 
es. There was a small heating stove near the 
front of the railway car. It was Hinrich ’s job 
to feed fuel into the little stove. The stove was 
also used to warm their food, which was all 
brought from home. The ride was rough. The 
nine-car train crawled up the inclines and 
then sped dangerously through the downhill 
stretches. John August recalled that it took 
four days to reach the Pacific Coast. 14 

Once the train reached the Puget Sound 
area of Washington State, it turned south- 
ward and continued until it reached the 
north bank of the Columbia River. There was 
no railroad bridge across the Columbia in 
1894, so the railway cars (with passengers 
and their belongings) were disconnected and 
loaded onto a barge to cross the river. Hin- 
rich had arranged for a Portland hotel pro- 
prietor to meet the family when they land- 
ed on the south side of the river. They were 
all taken by wagon to a Portland hotel for an 
overnight stay. The next morning the family 
boarded a slow-moving regional train for the 
17-mile trip south to Sherwood, Oregon. 

In 1894, Sherwood 15 was a recently mint- 
ed town name. It was formerly called “Smock- 
ville” after its founding father and chief busi- 
nessman. This unpleasant title was deemed 
unattractive to new residents, so the more 
idyllic name “Sherwood” was adopted in 
1892. 16 

In the early days of Sherwood, the rail- 
road was the most reliable means of trans- 


portation. Horse and wagon traffic had to use 
dirt roads. During the rainy season, the dirt 
became mud, making many of these roads 
impassable. Provincial Sherwood lacked the 
“corduroy” roads that had been construct- 
ed in more populous areas. Corduroy roads 
were built of small trees trimmed and laid 
side by side atop the mud. Although rough, 
the timbers allowed the horse-drawn wag- 
ons to clatter their way over the mud. In tiny 
Sherwood, there were no corduroy roadways, 
only dirt and mud. 

Nine-year-old John August described 
Sherwood as a “funny little town.” It consist- 
ed of only three blocks of stores and homes. 
John August referred to a store across from 
the depot as “Smock’s store” and said the 
stationmaster at the depot was Smock’s son- 
in-law. 17 Rebecca Schlichting’s second-hand 
account (she was born in Oregon several 
months later) noted Claus was there to greet 
the family, 18 but John August disagreed. He 
wrote that his father had to hire a livery rig 
and driver to take them out to Uncle Claus’s 
farm. It was October 24, 1894, a Wednesday, 
when the family arrived at their new home on 
the Schlichting farm. What caught nine-year- 
old John August’s eyes were the ripe apples 
on the trees and the antics of a friendly farm 
dog named Shep. 

The following Sunday the family attend- 
ed St. Paul Lutheran Church for the first 
time. It was located less than a mile south of 
their farm on the road leading back toward 
Sherwood. At the church they met their Mat- 
thiesen cousins for the first time. Each fam- 
ily spoke their own German dialect, but the 
children had no difficulty getting acquainted. 
During the service, Hinrich announced his 
intention to join the congregation and, fol- 
lowing the rules for membership, made the 
same statement on two subsequent Sun- 
days. John August said he thought his Aunt 
Rebecka Matthiesen was: “a wonderful aunt 
. . . for she permitted me to eat all the raspber- 
ries I wished.” 19 

For Claus, the arrival of Hinrich’s family 
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13 must have brought a surge of energy 
into the formerly quiet Schlichting farm- 
house. 


The Family Is Complete 


was an abrupt departure from his solitary 
life. It had been more than 1 1 years since 
his brother Johann II had died leaving the 
Matthiesens as his only Oregon family. The 
presence of five children ages four through 


Rebecca Schlichting, the youngest 
child of Hinrich and Caroline, was born 
on the Oregon farm January 18, 1895. 
Her birth balanced the family gender 
ratio at three girls and three boys. Her 
closest sibling, Ernst, was almost five 
years old. Within two months, the family 
composition changed when Marie Mat- 
thiesen, who was less than a year old, 
became Rebecca’s newly adopted sister. 

Marie Matthiesen was born July 23, 
1894, only three months before the Min- 
nesota Schlichtings arrived in Oregon. 

Marie was the eighth child of Thomas 
and Rebecka Matthiesen. Her sibling’s 
ranged from John, age 13, to Katrina 
who was only two. The Matthiesen fam- 
ily, except for Marie and her mother Re- 
becka, was listed six years later in the 
1900 U.S. Census for Washington Coun- 
ty, Oregon. 20 This census recorded that 
Thomas emigrated from Germany to the 
United States in 1875. It stated that in 
1900 he was a farmer who lived on land 
he owned, and he could read and write 
English. 

The story of the death of Marie’s moth- 
er Rebecka was told in the Schlichting 
booklets. Rebecka developed pneumonia 
while caring for her infant daughter Ma- 
rie. In 1895, almost half a century before 
the advent of antibiotics, pneumonia 
was a commonly fatal illness. Rebecka 
^ Matthiesen died on March 2, 1895, at 
age 42. Baby Marie was less than eight 
months old. Marie’s cousin, Rebecca Schlich- 
ting, was only six weeks old. 

John August remembered the death of his 
only aunt and the funeral that followed. 21 
When Rebecka’s body was brought to the 
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i> § Schlichting home, 
^ u he said that he and 
^ ^ his mother Caroline 
3 wept. As he said: 
i ^ “We all loved Aunt 
3 lo" Rebecka.” On the 
day of the funeral, 
j ^ a brief service was 
5 s held in the Schlich- 
jj ting home followed 

3 d) 

a 'C by a procession of 

lO 

-< -Q 42 wagons to the 
church. The formal 
funeral at St. Paul Lutheran Church was fol- 
lowed by burial at the cemetery where both 
Johann I and Johann II had already been 
laid to rest. 22 

The events following Rebecka ’s death ex- 
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emplified the strength of family 
bonds. With seven children between 
two and 13 years of age already un- 
der his care, widower Thomas Mat- 
thiesen could not properly care for 
an infant. According to Rebecca 
Schlichting, Thomas brought eight- 
month-old Marie to the Schlichting 
home to be cared for by Hinrich and 
Caroline. Fearing the Schlichting’s 
cattle could not provide adequate 
milk for the two babies and the old- 
er children, Thomas gave the family 
two of his own cows. 23 John August 
confirmed Rebecca’s story. He said 
when his Uncle Thomas brought 
the cows, his simple statement was: 
“She (Marie) shall have enough to 
eat.” 24 From this time on, cousins 
Marie and Rebecca were raised as 
sisters in the Schlichting family. 


The Oregon Farm Buildings 


3i 
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The first permanent house on the 
Oregon farm had the same “T” shape 
as the two Schlichting homes in 
Gillford Township, Minnesota. The 
rooms were also arranged like the Minnesota 
homes. 

In the Oregon house, a single-story kitch- 
en and eating area occupied the north-point- 
ing base of the “T”. A dining table stood along 
one side of the kitchen. There was a single 
lamp on the wall near the table that provided 
faint light for eating. Opposite the dining ta- 
ble stood a wood-burning stove with a small 
preparation table nearby. Food was stored in 
a pantry next to this small table. 

The remainder of the house had two sto- 
ries. Downstairs, there were two separate 
bedrooms. Claus occupied the smaller east 
bedroom, and Hinrich and Caroline slept in 
the larger west room. A stairway to the up- 
per floor ascended between the downstairs 
bedrooms. Both John August and his young- 
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est sister Rebecca described the upstairs as 
a single “unboarded” room used by all of the 
children. 25 This first Oregon house had nei- 
ther running water nor electricity. Neverthe- 
less, it was still being used as the Schlichting 
residence in 1923, over 40 years later. By 
1926, it had been replaced by a new house 
with a “modern” kitchen and bathroom that 
had running water. 26 

A porch attached to the kitchen entrance 
created some friction in the family. Initially, 
this was simply a small landing with a roof 
above and steps down to the ground. Without 
consulting Caroline, Claus decided to expand 
the porch floor. The enlarged porch required 
three steps from the new outer edge down to 
the ground. These three steps added to Car- 
oline’s workload. Caroline was the one who 
had to carry hot water from an outdoor stove 
in the “summer kitchen” up onto the larg- 
er porch where dishes and pots were washed 
after meals. With the enlarged porch, each 
trip with hot water required three steps up 
to the dishwashing area. Caroline kept her 
silence, but as John August quipped: “Moth- 
er needed no fire to keep her warm.” On a 


happier occasion, a protective Uncle Claus 
built a temporary lattice enclosure around 
the porch so Marie and Rebecca would not 
fall off. 27 

Claus and Johann II constructed the first 
40 feet of the barn in 1879. This original sec- 
tion still stands 135 years later. John August 
recalled that this original 40-foot section was 
the only barn standing when the Minneso- 
ta Schlichtings arrived in 1894. He admired 
his uncle’s construction: “The timbers are 
all hand-hewn and mortised.” 28 In 1900 and 
1901, Hinrich and Claus added another 60 
feet to the barn. 29 John August helped in the 
construction of this addition. He noted that 
the foundation for the old barn consisted 
of local rocks which did not absorb ground 
moisture. The lack of ground moisture meant 
the timber supports for the barn remained 
free of rot for many decades. 

The Oregon farm included several other 
outbuildings when the Minnesota family ar- 
rived in 1894. A chicken house had been built 
in 1880. There also was a “log house” with 
a cellar below and an upper-story granary. 
The granary area was used to store oats and 

wheat. It also con- 
tained old newspa- 
pers discarded by the 
family. John August 
and his two broth- 
ers liked to read the 
old papers. They also 
tested their skills at 
catching the mice in- 
festing the granary. A 
straw shed was built 
north of the main 
barn in 1898, four 
years after the Min- 
nesota Schlichtings 
arrived. 



A photo of the first Oregon house taken about 1 920. Note the single-story kitch- 
en and the porch with three steps down to ground level. Source: author’s col- 
lection. 
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An undated photo (circa 1920) with Ernst and a 
trio of horses in front of the south face of the bam. 
The oldest barn section is on the right. Note the 
variation in roofing material. Source: author’s col- 
lection. 

From Loss to Renewal 

Although John August was only nine 
years old when he arrived in Oregon, he rec- 
ognized and remembered the effect of the 
Panic of 1893. He said that this depression: 
“had left its mark upon city, farm (and) busi- 
ness. There was no work to be had, no appre- 
ciable pay if some were found ... all the wheat 
we raised that first year had been ground up 
into flour.” He continued: “We too, that first 
winter, lived very frugally. There was a gun- 
nysack of oatmeal, with hulls aplenty, some 
pitch-smelling, bone-dry bacon, a quart of 
milk. ... We had enough to eat, but the diet 
was very monotonous.” 30 

The Sherwood area was hit particularly 
hard by the Panic of 1893. In 1890, a group 
of four Portland businessmen opened the 
“Brickyard” in Sherwood. It was a manufac- 
turing plant for clay building bricks . The clay 
was dug out of the subsoil under local hill- 
sides. The Brickyard used five kilns fired by 
wood cut from local forests. At one time, up 
to 100 men worked around the clock to keep 
up with the orders for bricks. These employ- 
ees patronized new local businesses in Sher- 
wood, particularly saloons. Many Portland 
buildings constructed in this era were built 
using Brickyard clay bricks. The boomtown 
economy in Sherwood lasted three years. By 
1893, a combination of mismanagement and 
the Panic of 1893 sent the Brickyard into a 



A 2003 photo of the barn looking northeast. The 
oldest barn section is on the far right. Photo by 
author. 


downward spiral. By 1895, the business was 
closed and the 100 former employees were 
added to the tally of men looking for any job 
they could find. 31 

John August stated that his father Hin- 
rich: “was greatly discouraged with Oregon 
farming. He had poured in much money to 
help his brothers hold the place. Besides, 
when he came to Oregon the place was in 
other hands and he had to redeem it.” 32 What 
John August was referring to was that in 
spite of Hinrich paying off the $1,500 debt 
to his sister Rebecka and sending addition- 
al cash to Oregon, the farm had been lost to 
foreclosure. Erwin Schlichting, grandson of 
Hinrich, spelled out the facts in a 1971 let- 
ter. Erwin had a file filled with mortgages, 
deeds, liens, complaints and lawsuits. The 
file also contained an order for a sheriffs sale 
(public foreclosure auction) of the property to 
pay off these claims. 33 Fortunately, Hinrich 
was the highest bidder at the sheriff’s sale on 
August 3, 1896. He paid another $7,619 to 
retain family ownership of the Oregon farm. 
The property was officially deeded to Hinrich 
one year later on August 2, 1897. Although 
he had, in effect, paid for this property twice 
and lost additional cash, the Oregon farm 
now belonged to him. Remarkably, he man- 
aged to pay the additional $7,619 without 
selling his two Minnesota properties or the 
South Dakota land. 

With the birth of Rebecca and the addi- 
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tion of Marie, in 1895 the Schlichting chil- 
dren ranged from infancy to 14 years of age. 
Hinrich and Caroline realized that caring 
for the two infants and keeping up with five 
other growing children required temporary 
help. The solution was to rotate Elizabeth 
and Mary on a daily basis with one attending 
school while the other stayed home to help 
their mother. Keeping a supply of clean and 
dry clothing for the two infants was a chal- 
lenge. There was no running water in the 
house, and the wet Oregon weather made 
drying clothes a never-ending chore. 

The “twins,” Rebecca and Marie — cous- 
ins who grew up as sisters — remained close 
throughout their childhood and adult lives. 


They not only enjoyed the protective over- 
sight of a doting Uncle Claus, they also had 
three older brothers and two older sisters 
to address their every need. John August 
summed it up with this example: “She (Ma- 
rie) grew up with us in our home. We boys 
had to play ‘horses’ and hitch ourselves by 
doubletrees to the small express wagon and 
take Marie and Rebecca down to the covered 
bridge near our place. Of course, we had to 
take care to go into puddles and there was a 
special strain when we had to pull them out 
of the mud hole.” 34 

The years the seven Schlichting children 
worked and played together on the Oregon 
farm extended from the spring of 1895 to 
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the departure of John August in 1902. To- 
ward the end of those years, oldest sisters 
Elizabeth and Mary both worked part time 
for families in Portland. Nevertheless, they 
too attended school with their younger sib- 
lings and spent most of the seven years on 
the Schlichting farm near the Tualatin River. 

John August chronicled many pleas- 
ant memories and more than a few strug- 
gles growing up in Oregon. His stories often 
centered around the various animals on the 
farm. 

Unlike Minnesota, where teams of stur- 
dy draft horses were a necessity, the Ore- 
gon farm had more of a menagerie of working 
horses. John August recited several episodes 
involving a small, but fleet and strong-willed 
buckskin mare “Pony.” Pony was a smart 
horse. If she had an audience, she would 
open her mouth and feign biting her master, 
John August. The bite never occurred, but 
it alarmed any onlookers and delighted the 
unruffled John August. Late one rainy night, 
Pony and the buggy she was pulling became 
mired down in a muddy road. At first, Pony 
stood motionless waiting for her passengers 
to get out and lighten the load. Only when 
there was no such relief did she reluctant- 
ly pull the buggy out of the quagmire. Pony 
was also the designated horse that pulled the 
family to church each Sunday. On the way to 
church, Pony struggled mightily pulling the 
buggy up over and then back down a hill. 
On the way home, however, she would easily 
breeze through the same trip trotting quick- 
ly to the comfort of the barn. There were at 
least three other horses on the Schlichting 
farm, but Pony was the children’s favorite. 35 

The Oregon farm animals included a pet 
dog. Shep was Claus’s dog when the fami- 
ly arrived in 1894, but John August wrote 
that the sudden intensity of three boys was 
more than Shep could take. He disappeared 
one day and then met an early demise at the 
hands of a neighbor who caught him chas- 
ing his sheep. Without a dog, the Schlich- 
ting farm saw a surge in marauding var- 


mints. Claus was commissioned to find a 
new farmyard dog in Portland. He returned 
home with a tiny puppy they named “Flink” 
(translates from German as quick or nimble). 
The problem with Flink was that even when 
fully grown, she was no bigger than her prey. 
Hinrich said she looked more like a gopher 
than a dog. Flink made up for her diminutive 
stature with a feisty temperament and quick 
reflexes. John August told of vicious strug- 
gles between Flink and the local squirrels, 
skunks, mink and weasels. Flink eventual- 
ly had a litter of pups. One of these, “Mops,” 
was kept by the Schlichtings, but she could 
never match the tenacious fighting spirit of 
her mother, Flink. 36 

When the Minnesota Schlichtings arrived 
in October 1894, Claus owned five cows. Only 
one of the cows provided a small amount of 
milk each day. It wasn’t much, but it add- 
ed some nutrition to the family diet that first 
winter. Like the horses, the cows were all of 
variable breeding. Uncle Thomas Matthiesen 
added his two cows when baby Marie was 
adopted into the family the following March. 
With the two Matthiesen cows, the small 
herd slowly improved its milk productivity. 
As was the case in Minnesota, the Oregon 
Schlichting farm always had fresh milk as an 
important part of the children’s diet. 

The Schlichting farm also had sheep and 
on one occasion they purchased 40 goats. 
John August said that the goats were all giv- 
en names, and his youngest brother Ernst 
was the champion at assigning clever names. 
Unlike the other grazing animals, the goats 
were capable of cleaning out the shrubs and 
undergrowth on the untilled cut-over land. 

The Schlichtings also raised chickens. 
They provided meat and eggs for the fam- 
ily and appealed to Claus because he sold 
the excess eggs for cash. Chickens, howev- 
er, were vulnerable to small predators like 
skunks and mink. Before the spirited Flink 
arrived, these varmints had free reign and 
were even seen chasing chickens during the 
daytime. Egg-eating critters were another 
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“Heinrich” (Hinrich) Schlichting was bom on September 12, 1837, died on September 29, 1904, and was 
buried on October 3, 1 904. The cause of death was listed as lung infection and heart attack, both common 
complications of diabetes. Source: Register of St. Paul Lutheran Church, p. 344. Translation by Merlin 
Schlichting. 


common problem, and a particular threat 
to Claus and his egg-selling business. When 
the worst egg-eater was proven to be his own 
favorite calico cat, Claus sentenced the of- 
fender to an early demise. 37 

The German School at St. Paul Luther- 
an Church was a problem for the Schlich- 
ting children. The Jacksonville, Minnesota, 
school had been a rigorous academic experi- 
ence for the older children. The German reli- 
gious school did not measure up to that stan- 
dard. The subjects in German School were 
catechism, Bible and calligraphy rather than 
the arithmetic, geography, grammar and En- 
glish taught in Minnesota. Furthermore, the 
language spoken at school was German, not 
the English required in the Minnesota school. 
As a result, the Schlichting children’s educa- 
tion took a step backward in Oregon. Howev- 
er, the most feared and shameful part of the 
German School was the pathologic behavior 
of the minister who served as schoolmaster. 
He used “den Schwarzen,” a three-foot-long 
black buggy whip, regularly and with vigor 
on the girl’s backs and the boy’s bottoms. 38 
The Schlichting children had never witnessed 
such whippings, but they too became victims 
of den Schwarzen. 

There was additional academic opportu- 
nity available for the Schlichting children 
because “from time to time” they also at- 
tended a public school in the town of Sher- 
wood. John August did not specify the ex- 
act amount of time spent in Sherwood, but 
said it gave them a “leg-up” on their class- 
mates from the German School. Eventually, 


Hinrich was convinced to speak to the min- 
ister-teacher about a more modern academic 
curriculum. A few changes were made, but 
the memory of their physical abuse remained 
with the children. John August said he even 
began accumulating a secret stash of money 
in case it became necessary for him to run 
away from the punitive environment of the 
German School. 39 

Death of the Patriarch 

Hinrich Schlichting may have sensed a de- 
cline in his health before he moved his fami- 
ly to Oregon in 1894, but he lived for anoth- 
er decade. The Schlichting family booklets 
contain several references to Hinrich having 
days of weakness or being unable to work be- 
cause of ill health. 

John August left the Oregon farm in 1902, 
but returned to help his family during the 
summer of 1904. When he arrived at home, 
he was alarmed: “Father was at the picket 
fence gate. I saw he had grown perceptibly 
older. I passed by him rather perfunctorily 
lest I would have to break down and cry.” 40 
John August spent the rest of that summer 
working on the Oregon farm. There was land 
yet to be cleared and he also helped enlarge 
the barn. That fall, he returned by train to 
his school in Springfield, Illinois, only to 
receive a telegram from older sister Eliza- 
beth: “Father is dead.” At first, John August 
thought it must have been a farm accident. 
A few days later, however, he received a let- 
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A family photo from 1 902 or 1 904. Left to right in the front are children Marie Matthiesen and Rebecca, 
then Caroline and Hinrich. Rear: Mary, Elizabeth, Henry, Ernst, John August and Uncle Claus. Source: 
author’s collection. 


ter from home. The letter had been written 
before Hinrich died and revealed that he had 
become ill and was getting worse. John Au- 
gust knew then that his father’s death was 
not due to an accident. 

Younger brother Henry wrote a letter to 
John August on October 23, 1904. 41 Henry 
described the last days of their father’s life 
beginning with the cause of his death: “dia- 
betes, or sugar in the urine.” The local doctor 
told the family the diabetes had been pres- 
ent for years, eventually weakening Hinrich ’s 
heart and lungs. The family sat with Hin- 
rich during the final hours until his death on 
September 29, 1904. 

It would be difficult to overstate the cen- 


tral role Hinrich Schlichting played in his 
family. His success at raising his own family 
was equaled only by the support he provid- 
ed for his siblings and father. At every turn 
of events, he was the leader of the immigrant 
family. From Germany to Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Minnesota and Oregon it was Hin- 
rich who either directly led the family or pro- 
vided financial support to his siblings who 
were unable to meet their obligations. He left 
almost no written documents from his life, 
but his accomplishments speak for him. He 
was unafraid of taking risks, and somehow 
he was able to convert his missteps into suc- 
cess. The soul of his character was a qui- 
et self-confidence. He was a leader without 
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The gravestone of Hinrich and Caroline Schlichting 
in St Paul Lutheran Church Cemetery near Sher- 
wood, Oregon. Photo by author. 


needing to announce it. The first American 
generation, his children, owed their oppor- 
tunities in the 20 th century to this quiet and 
capable man. 
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Their Separate Ways 


Timeline 

1902 - John August Schlichting began pro-sem- 
inary in Springfield, Illinois 
September 29, 1904 - Death of Hinrich 

Schlichting in Oregon 

November 17, 1904 - Elizabeth Schlichting 

married Henry Koppelmann in Oregon 
April 18, 1906 - Earthquake in San Francisco, 
California 

1907 - Financial panic. J. P. Morgan supplied 
gold to support U.S. currency 
July 7, 1908 - Mary Schlichting married 

Charles Wetzel in Oregon 
August 12, 1908 - John August Schlichting 
married Emma Melcher in Wisconsin 
Autumn 1909 - Henry Schlichting returned to 
Wabasha County, Minnesota 
February 22, 1911 - Henry Schlichting married 
Emma Reinke in Wisconsin 
December 10, 1913 - Rebecca Schlichting 

married Edwin Ehlers in Oregon 
June 28, 1914 - Assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand triggered World War I 
June 23, 1915 - Marie Matthiesen married 
Emil Ehlers in Idaho 

July 2, 1915 - Death of Claus Schlichting in 
Oregon 

November 13, 1915 - Death of Elizabeth 

(Schlichting) Koppelmann in Oregon 
February 3, 1917 - Ernst Schlichting married 
Emma Heilgendorf in Wisconsin 
March 24, 1930 - Death of Caroline Schlicht- 
ing in Oregon 


J ohn August Schlichting 

A lthough John August was the third- 
born Schlichting child, he was the first 
to set the course of his future life and 
leave the Oregon farm. He was confirmed in 
May of 1899 at St. Paul Lutheran Church 
near Sherwood. After his confirmation, he 
spoke with his mother, Caroline, about what 
he termed an “inner yearning” to enter the 
ministry. 1 His primary question was whether 
his mother thought the schooling required for 
the ministry included physical punishment. 
This is what he had feared the most at the 
German parochial school. Caroline answered 
by saying she was uncertain, but thought 
there might be some form of punishment 
used at the ministry school. However, she did 
not voice any objection to his interest in the 
ministry. 

Later, John August asked his father about 
entering the ministry. He hoped Hinrich 
would give his approval, but: “His answer 
was a categorical NO!” The unexpected rebuff 
temporarily kept John August silent. When 
he spoke with his father again, Hinrich ex- 
plained why he disapproved of the ministry. 
His abrupt response was based on his dislike 
of their Oregon pastor. Hinrich described this 
man as argumentative and contentious. Hin- 
rich said that in a conversation, the pastor’s 
goal was to argue with others and assert his 
own opinion. He cautioned, however, that in 
spite of the pastor’s confrontational manner, 
the family must remain cordial to him. John 
August knew his father’s opinion about their 
Minnesota pastors was more favorable. After 
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reminding Hinrich of the favorable Minneso- 
ta experience, he once again asked for his fa- 
ther’s approval. In the end, Hinrich did give 
his consent, but John August believed his fa- 
ther would have preferred he direct his life 
toward another vocation. 2 Years later, John 
August wrote that his father was extremely 
supportive while he was away from home at 
school: “(He) supported me financially, mor- 
ally, spiritually. His letters were truly inspi- 
rational.” 3 

In the fall of 1902, John August left Ore- 
gon by train to begin his training at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary in Springfield, 
Illinois. 4 The first several years were called 
“pro-seminary” and focused on theoretical or 
scholarly theology. The seminary years that 
followed were more practical and included 
vicarage duties away from the Springfield 
campus. 

During his first summer break in 1903, 
John August worked on his Uncle Christoph 
Truebenbach’s farm near Fredonia, Wiscon- 
sin. When he arrived at Christoph’s home, he 
met his grandfather, Michael Truebenbach, 
for the first time. Michael was still living with 
Christoph’s family more than 20 years after 
Hinrich met Caroline Truebenbach on the 
same Wisconsin farm. During the summer of 
1903, John August met most of his mother’s 
Truebenbach family, and became particular- 
ly close to his Uncle Christoph. 

In the early spring of 1904, there was a 
smallpox outbreak on the pro-seminary cam- 
pus in Springfield. The students were asked 
to leave the campus for their own safety. 
John August spent this time with his Uncle 
Christoph Truebenbach until the campus 
was deemed safe. After the spring term end- 
ed in Springfield, he returned home to the 
Oregon farm for the first time since his de- 
parture in 1902. 

John August’s vicarage assignment during 
1906 and 1907 was in eastern Texas. The vic- 
arage experience was meant to give students 
a preview of what their future parish respon- 
sibilities would be. In the fall of 1907, he be- 


gan his final year of seminary in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

In December 1907, John August met his 
future wife, Emma Melcher. Emma was re- 
lated to one of John August’s classmates in 
seminary. After much encouragement from 
this classmate, John August traveled to meet 
Emma in Milwaukee, Wisconsin during the 
Christmas holiday. 5 He finished his school- 
ing the next spring, graduating from Concor- 
dia Seminary on June 30, 1908. Six weeks 
later, on August 12, he and Emma Melcher 
were married. 

The first parish assignment for John Au- 
gust and Emma was in the sagebrush coun- 
try of eastern Washington State. This and a 
subsequent assignment in Twin Falls, Idaho, 
are described in the booklet As I Remember. 6 
Later assignments took them to Utah and 
then to Pasadena, California prior to retire- 
ment in Escondido, California. John August 
never lost his fondness for the Oregon farm, 
and returned enthusiastically throughout 
his long life. 

Elizabeth (Schlichting) Koppelmann 

Elizabeth was the oldest Schlichting child, 
13 years old when the family arrived in Or- 
egon in 1894. She attended the German pa- 
rochial school at St. Paul Lutheran Church 
and, along with her sister Mary, helped Car- 
oline care for infants Rebecca and Marie in 
1895. 

At the time these Schlichting children were 
growing up, it was common for teenage daugh- 
ters to work away from their family homes as 
domestic helpers. The work provided a me- 
nial income for the girl and her family, and 
meant one less child to feed back at home. 
In 1896, Elizabeth was working as a domes- 
tic helper for a family living in Portland. She 
wrote a letter to her sister Mary informing her 
of the refined attire her Portland family re- 
quired. Elizabeth listed the articles of cloth- 
ing she had to buy and how much they cost. 
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She told Mary that 
the plain clothing 
the sisters wore at 
home was not ac- 
ceptable: “You see 
I have to dress (up) 
a little good. You 
have to tell Ma — all 
about it.” 7 

Elizabeth met 
her future hus- 
band, Henry Kop- 
pelmann, while she 
was at home on the 
Schlichting farm. 

Henry Koppelmann 
was attending a 
church conference 
in Sherwood. It was 
customary for the 
host church mem- 
bers to house and 
feed the attendees, 
and visitor Hen- 
ry was assigned 
to the Schlichting 
family. Elizabeth 
was serving food to 
the family’s guest. 

The story retold is 
that while serving, 
she spilled some 
gravy on Hen- 

ry. Of course, this 
drew his attention ‘ I 

to the dark-haired 
Schlichting daugh- 
ter. They mar- 

ried November 17, 

1904, two months 
after the death of 
Elizabeth’s father 
Hinrich. 

After their marriage, Elizabeth and Hen- 
ry lived in Idaho for several years, then re- 
turned to Portland. The 1910 Federal Cen- 
sus recorded on April 19 indicated they were 
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residents of the city of Portland, Oregon. The 
census recorded 29-year-old Henry as the 
head of the household and noted he was born 
in New York State. He was a Lutheran clergy- 
man whose parents were born in Germany. 
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His wife Elizabeth was 28 years old and was 
born in Minnesota. Both of her parents (Hin- 
rich and Caroline) were born in Germany. At 
the time of the 1910 census, they had three 
children, ages one to four, all born in Idaho. 
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Eventually, Elizabeth and Henry had 
three additional children. 

Elizabeth died of tuberculosis, 
known commonly as “consumption,” 
at age 34 on November 13, 19 15. 8 In 
the late 1800s and early 1900s, tu- 
berculosis was the leading cause of 
death in young adults in the Unit- 
ed States and Europe. 9 Prior to an- 
tibiotics, it was a constant presence 
throughout the Western world. Rath- 
er than occurring in epidemics, tu- 
berculosis was simply always there. 
In one respect, Elizabeth’s early death 
brought her children closer to the 
Schlichting family. For many years 
after her death, they spent their sum- 
mer vacation time on the Schlichting 
farm near Sherwood. 
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^ Mary (Schlichting) Wetzel 


Second-born Mary was 12 when 
she arrived in Oregon in 1894. She 
followed the pattern of her sister Eliz- 
abeth and attended German parochi- 
al school at St. Paul Lutheran. She 
also helped her mother Caroline care 
for infants Rebecca and Marie in ear- 
ly 1895. After completing her eight 
years in school, Mary left home to 
work as a domestic helper in Port- 
land, Oregon. 

The Schlichting booklets state 
Mary married Charles Wetzel on ei- 
ther July 7 or July 13, 1908. 10 How- 
ever, official state records for both 
Mary (Marie Louise) Schlichting and 
Charles F. Wetzel listed the marriage 
date as July 30, 1908. 11 The register 
for St. Paul Lutheran Church con- 
firmed that July 30, 1908, was their mar- 
riage date. 

The 1910 Federal Census recorded in April 
of that year listed Mary and Charles as resi- 
dents of West Cedar Precinct in Washington 
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County, Oregon. At the time of the census, 
their first child, Lucy, was less than a year 
old. It recorded that husband Charles was 
born in Pennsylvania and Mary was born in 
Minnesota. In April 1910, Charles was 33 


and Mary was 27. Charles was a farmer and 
both his and Mary’s parents had been born 
in Germany. 

Charles and Mary Wetzel eventually had 
six children and lived within a quarter mile 
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of the Schlichting farm near Sherwood. The 
close proximity of the two farms was comple- 
mented by close ties between the two families. 
Mary’s oldest child, Lucy, recalled Rebecca 
Schlichting and Marie Matthiesen were her 
caretakers while her parents worked. Lucy 
said the two older girls spoiled her, but she 
also realized how much her mother needed 
and appreciated Rebecca and Marie’s help. 


Rebecca (Schlichting) Ehlers 

Rebecca was the youngest child of Hinrich 
and Caroline, and the only one born in Ore- 
gon. She was six weeks old in March 1895 
when her cousin, eight-month-old Marie 
Matthiesen, was adopted into the Schlichting 
family. Rebecca and Marie were raised as sis- 
ters on the Schlichting farm and remained 
close throughout their lives. 

During her early life, Rebecca followed the 
school and work pattern of her older sisters. 
Her formal education was at the German 
parochial school and ended when she com- 
pleted eighth grade at age 14. 12 By age 15, 
“Peggy,” as she was called by her older broth- 
ers, began an alternating work arrangement 
with Marie. One of them worked as a domes- 
tic helper in a Portland home while the other 
helped their mother Caroline on the farm. 13 
During this time apart, “sisters” Rebecca 
and Marie kept in touch by writing letters to 
one another. Two letters exchanged between 
these young girls are shown in the second 
Schlichting booklet. 14 

The Schlichting family was recorded in the 
1910 Federal Census. In 1910, Caroline was 
the head of the family with three of her chil- 
dren and brother-in-law Claus living in the 
same household. There are many errors in 
this record, but the family members living on 
the farm are all documented. 

Early in the summer of 1913, 18-year-old 
Rebecca visited her older brother John Au- 
gust. By this time, John August and his wife 
Emma had two daughters and were living 
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in Twin Falls, Idaho. While attending John 
August’s church service, Rebecca noticed a 
young member of the congregation. Rebec- 
ca was attracted to Edwin Ehlers, but he 
was accompanied by a young woman. When 
this young woman turned out to be Edwin’s 
younger sister, Rebecca and Edwin’s court- 
ship began. 

In time, the long distance romance between 
1 8-year-old Rebecca in Oregon and Edwin in 
Idaho lead to their engagement announce- 
ment. This was a surprise to Rebecca’s moth- 
er, Caroline, who then wrote a pair of heart- 
felt letters to her youngest child. Rebecca was 
working for a family in Portland when she re- 
ceived her mother’s letters. A letter dated Au- 
gust 17, 1913, described Caroline’s difficulty 
consenting to a marriage that would take her 
youngest daughter so far away from home. 
She advised Rebecca not to rush into a mar- 
riage: “Love and marriage must last and not 
burn out like a straw fire.” 15 However, a sec- 
ond letter from Caroline less than two weeks 
later stated that she gave her blessing to the 
wedding plans. Caroline also wrote to her fu- 
ture son-in-law Edwin, confirming her ap- 
proval of the marriage plan. 

Rebecca and Edwin’s marriage was record- 
ed in the register of St. Paul Lutheran Church 
in Sherwood, Oregon on December 10, 1913. 
After the wedding, a reception was held at the 
Schlichting farmhouse less than a mile north 
of the church. Rebecca chose her “sister” Ma- 
rie Matthiesen to be a bridesmaid. Edwin 
chose his younger brother Emil as his atten- 
dant. 16 This meeting between Marie and Emil 
proved to be the beginning of a second long 
distance courtship. 

Marie (Matthiesen) Ehlers 

Marie’s adoption by the Schlichtings in 
March 1895 began a lifelong close relation- 
ship with the Schlichting family. Howev- 
er, her Matthiesen heritage was neither de- 
nied nor hidden from her. The short distance 


between the Schlichting and Matthiesen 
farms meant the families were often together 
throughout her early life. Their mutual mem- 
bership in St. Paul Lutheran Church provid- 
ed another means for her to remain in steady 
contact with her birth family. 

Marie followed the educational and work 
pattern of the older Schlichting girls. Her for- 
mal education was limited to eight grades at 
the German parochial school. In Marie’s ear- 
ly years at school, her Matthiesen siblings 
were her classmates. Within a year of grad- 
uation, she and Rebecca alternated working 
for a family in Portland and for their mother 
on the farm. 

Although her adoptive family provid- 
ed a richly nurturing childhood, Marie was 
well aware of the tragic death of her moth- 
er Rebecka (Schlichting) Matthiesen. Marie’s 
daughter Irene wrote that her mother: “wept 
silently for the mother she never knew . . . oh, 
how my mother (Rebecka) must have want- 
ed to live.” 17 Daughter Irene also wrote: “My 
mother was happy in the Schlichting home. 
Yet she had deep feelings for her own broth- 
ers and sisters and felt a heaviness of heart 
for all of them. ... How she loved the trips to 
Oregon (in later life) when all eight brothers 
and sisters could gather together.” 18 

The December 1913 marriage of Rebecca 
Schlichting to Edwin Ehlers had introduced 
19-year-old Marie to Edwin’s 22-two-year- 
old brother Emil. The couple’s courtship 
spanned a distance of 570 miles between 
Sherwood, Oregon and Twin Falls, Idaho. 
The distance did not pose a problem. Unlike 
Rebecca, Marie chose to be married in Emil’s 
hometown, Twin Falls, Idaho. Marie’s older 
“brother” John August Schlichting was still 
assigned to the Twin Falls parish. He offici- 
ated at the marriage ceremony of Marie and 
Emil on June 23, 1915. 

Henry and Ernst Schlichting 

The birth order of Henry and Ernst placed 
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Twin Palls 


l t Johann.. A , So hli.cht ing a Lutheran minister 

residing at Twin . Palls f» the County of in the State of Idaho, do 

certify that, in accordance with the authority on me conferred by the above license, I did on this .?.?£?. day of 

in the year A. D. J91..P, at in the County of 

Twin Palls in the State of Idaho, solemnize the rites of matrimony between 

...Emil Ehlera of Twin Palls the Cmnty of 

of the ...State ..Q.t.IflftM and Marie IJatthiesen 

of .Sherwood in the county of Jta&lagtM of the State of Oregon 

in the presence of Henry Matthiesen and Gertrude I. Mel c her 

Witness my hand at the County aforesaid, this 23rd day of ^At 1 ® A. D. 191 

In the presence of 
Henry Matthiesen 


Gertrude I. ^JLoher 


8S. 


..Johann A Sphlichting (seal). 

Rev J A Schlichting 


STATE OF IDAHO, i 
County of Twin Falls ) 

I hereby certify that this License and Certificate was filed for record at request of J , A. Schlichting 

at .55. minutes past ? o'clock .....?. M., this 

Finch 


day of ???? .4. D. 191. ...5 


By ...l a,.. Finney 

AW 


Deputy. 


Recorder. 


a.s. s- 


The marriage certificate for Marie Matthiesen and Emil Ehlers, June 23, 1 915. The certificate was filed by 
Lutheran minister Johann A. (John August) Schlichting. Source: Idaho, Marriages, 1878-1898; 1903-1942. 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Family Search, 2013. FHL Film Number: 1420865, p. 34, #711. 


them in the center of the family. The stories 
about their early life centered on the two fam- 
ily farms; the first in Minnesota and the sec- 
ond in Oregon. This interwoven relationship 
of the two boys and two farms in two states 
continued throughout their lives. 

Henry was six years old when the family 
left Minnesota in October 1894. This meant 
Henry may have attended the English-speak- 
ing school in Minnesota for, at most, one 


year. In Oregon, he attended the German pa- 
rochial school at St. Paul Lutheran Church 
through the eighth grade. John August said 
the Schlichting children attended a pub- 
lic English-speaking school in Sherwood 
“from time to time.” These few occasions 
may have been Henry’s only exposure to an 
English-speaking formal education. If Hen- 
ry followed the pattern of his older brother, 
he completed his eighth grade education in 
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1902 or 1903. Unlike John August and later 
Ernst, Henry did not extend his formal ed- 
ucation beyond the eight grades at the Ger- 
man parochial school. 

The fall of 1904 brought many changes to 
the Schlichting family. John August had re- 
turned to school in Springfield, Illinois. Fam- 
ily patriarch Hinrich died in late September 
leaving Caroline, Claus and 16-year-old Hen- 
ry to run the Oregon farm. Fourteen-year old 
Ernst had likely finished eighth grade earlier 
that year, and Rebecca and Marie were still 
attending the parochial school. Elizabeth was 
about to be married and would soon have her 
own family. Mary was working away from 
home for a family in Portland. This meant 
that by the end of 1904, the three oldest chil- 
dren were no longer living on the farm, and 
Caroline was the head of the family. 

In 1905, the paths of Henry and Ernst 
diverged for the first time. Henry, who was 
17 in the summer of 1905, found his niche 
working on the Oregon farm. His Uncle Claus 
was 65 years old and physically unable to 
keep up with the intense daily workload. As 
the primary farmer, Henry took over the diffi- 



Brothers Henry (left) and Ernst, circa 1 905. Source: 
author’s collection. 


cult job of grubbing the untilled fields and in- 
creasing the planted acreage. Ernst, howev- 
er, decided to enroll in a newly opened school 
in Portland. 

Concordia School in Portland, Oregon 
opened its doors in 1905 as a training insti- 
tution for both pastors and parochial school 
teachers. It was affiliated with the Lutheran 
Church Missouri Synod. Like the pro-sem- 
inary John August attended in Springfield, 
Illinois, Concordia accepted students after 
they had completed an eighth grade educa- 
tion. It remained as a pre-college institution 
until 1950 when it expanded to include old- 
er, college-age students. 19 

Ernst’s intention at Concordia School was 
not specifically documented. However, his en- 
rollment suggested he either wished to follow 
John August’s path into the ministry, or he 
wanted to become a parochial school teach- 
er. Neither of these objectives was destined 
to occur. Perhaps it was a bout of homesick- 
ness, or simply discomfort with the vocation- 
al objectives of the school, but Ernst was un- 
settled as a student at Concordia. 

Ernst wrote letters from Portland to his 
family on the Sherwood farm. 20 The content 
of these letters revealed a youthful Ernst 
whose focus was still at home with his fami- 
ly. Ernst wrote that he wished to hear about 
the progress of sisters Rebecca and Marie in 
school. He asked if Henry had any success 
with the stump puller and wanted to know 
the latest stories about his favorite farm an- 
imals. The “city” life of the other students at 
Concordia was of little interest to Ernst. In 
the end, he left Concordia during his first 
year as a student and returned to the Sher- 
wood farm where he had spent nearly all of 
his childhood. 

By the end of 1908, the Oregon farm was 
operated by a Schlichting family including 
55-year-old Caroline and her 67-year-old 
brother-in-law, Claus. Daughter Mary mar- 
ried Charles Wetzel late that year and lived 
on a neighboring farm. Henry, 21, and Ernst, 
almost 19, provided the physical abilities to 
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A page in the Board of Control of Concordia School 
minutes listed the 1 905/06 class roster. Ernst was 
student 12. His name was absent on the 1 906/07 
roster. Source: Concordia College, Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

work the fields and care for the animals. The 
many years that Henry and Ernst had spent 
working alongside their father and uncle 
were the training for what was now their vo- 
cation. The youngest family members, Marie 
and Rebecca, were 14 and 13 years old and 
were at the end of their formal education at 
the parochial school. 

In 1909, brothers Henry and Ernst, both 
farmers by their own choice, took a diver- 
gent course for the second time. Their moth- 
er Caroline still owned 268 acres of farm- 
land in Wabasha County, Minnesota. For 
undocumented reasons, it was decided that 
one of her sons would return to Minnesota 
and farm that property. Older brother Henry 
might seem to be the natural inheritor of the 
Oregon farm, but it was Hemy who was se- 
lected to return to Minnesota. 

After Henry left for Minnesota in 1909, 
Ernst remained as caretaker of the Oregon 
farm for the remainder of his life. His young- 
er “sisters” Rebecca and Marie moved to Ida- 
ho when they married the Ehlers brothers in 


1913 and 1915, respectively. Ernst’s Uncle 
Claus died in July of 1915, only a month af- 
ter Marie’s marriage. This left only Ernst and 
his mother Caroline on the farm. In 1917, 
Ernst married Emma Heilgendorf in Fredo- 
nia, Wisconsin, and they began their years 
together on the same Oregon farm. Caroline 
continued to live with Ernst and his family 
until her death in March of 1930. 


Henry and Hinrich 

It would have been interesting to know 
Henry’s thoughts in the fall of 1909 as he 
traveled alone by train back to Wabasha 
County, Minnesota. It had been 15 years 
since he had ridden in a railway car with his 
family on their way to live with Uncle Claus 
in Oregon. Now, Henry was a 22-year-old 
bachelor sent back to the family homestead 
in Wabasha County, Minnesota. Did Henry 
know that 31 years earlier, his father Hin- 
rich had also returned by train from Oregon 
to farm the same land in Wabasha County? 
Even if he knew of the similarity of their jour- 
neys, he could not have known that, like his 
father, he would soon start his own family 
on the same Minnesota farm. Furthermore, 
he was unaware that in less than five years, 
his Schlichting family would not own a single 
parcel of land in Wabasha County. 
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Chapter 15 


Return to Wabasha County 


Timeline 

September 29, 1904 - Death of Hinrich 

Schlichting in Oregon 

Autumn 1909 - Henry Schlichting returned to 
Minnesota 

October 25, 1909 - Caroline bought parcel E in 
Wabasha County 

November 15, 1910 - Caroline sold parcel D in 
Wabasha County 

February 22, 1911 - Henry Schlichting married 
Emma Reinke in Wisconsin 

April 15, 1912 - Titanic sank in North Atlantic 

August 29, 1912 - Caroline gifted parcel B to 
Henry 

December 12, 1912 - Caroline sold parcel E 

September 15, 1913 - Henry sold parcel B 

October 2, 1913 - Henry and Emma purchased 
farmland in Mower County, Minnesota 

June 28, 1914 - Assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand of Austria triggered World War I 


Introduction 

A fter Hinrich’s death in September 1904, 
ownership of his Minnesota land trans- 
ferred to his widow, Caroline Schlichting. 
The probate record of the ownership transfer 
was dated March 9, 1906. Two properties in 
Gillford Township were described. The first 
property listed was the 100 -acre parcel D lo- 
cated in section 17, three miles southwest of 
Jacksonville. The second property was parcel 
B, the 168-acre home farm in section two, less 
than a mile north of Jacksonville. 

During the 15 years between 1894 and 
1909, the Oregon Schlichtings did not vis- 
it their land in Wabasha County, Minneso- 
ta. Hinrich’s son Henry made the first return 
visit in 1909. The absence of a documented 
crisis event makes it likely that Henry’s re- 
turn to his birthplace was a planned move. 
Caroline may have decided Henry should per- 
sonally evaluate the properties which had not 
been visited for many years. 

The selection of Heniy to return to Minne- 
sota was understandable when the circum- 
stances of the other family members in 1909 
are considered. John August had begun his 
life work as a pastor and lived in eastern 
Washington State. Elizabeth and Mary had 
left home and by 1909 had their own fami- 
lies. Rebecca and Marie had recently graduat- 
ed from eighth grade at the parochial school, 
and were too young to be considered. Caro- 
line could not personally return to Minneso- 
ta because of the two young girls. Claus still 
lived on the Oregon farm, but he was now 68 
years old. 
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STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
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In the Matter of the Estate of ^ .* Deceased. 
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persons thereto entitled by law , has likewise been duly given and served pursuant to the law in such case made and provided. 

AND IT FURTHER A P PEARING, That the said deceased died testate, and the residue of said estate consists of the following 
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The 1 906 Minnesota probate record listed the section 1 7 property three miles southwest of Jacksonville 
(parcel D) and the section 2 home farm north of Jacksonville (parcel B). Source: Wabasha County Public 
Records. 


By 1909, Henry and Ernst were seasoned 
farmers. They both wanted farming to be 
their life vocation. Of these two sons, Henry 
was older and more experienced than Ernst. 
It made sense that Henry was the family 
member selected to return to Minnesota. 

Henry’s railway trip to Minnesota included 
a visit with his older brother John August. In 
1909, John August and his wife Emma were 


living near the town of Odessa, Washington. 1 
Odessa is located in the arid plateau lands of 
eastern Washington. A branch of the Great 
Northern Railway passed through Odessa. 
After he visited John August, Henry contin- 
ued by railway to Minnesota. John August 
wrote: “After having visited us in Odessa, 
Washington, in 1909, brother Henry went to 
Minnesota.” 2 
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When Henry arrived in Wabasha County, 
Minnesota, he lived in the house on parcel B 
where he was born. John August confirmed 
this. In a description of the farmhouse on 
parcel B, John August wrote: “Brother Henry 
has a good fox story to tell about a fox which 
got into the basement when he was batching 
there.” 3 

On October 9, 1909, Henry wrote a letter 
from Minnesota to his Uncle Claus in Ore- 
gon. Henry began the letter with: “I received 
you(r) dear letter a day before yesterday and 
learned that you and the family are involved 
in a land deal. This naturally gives us much 
to consider for the future welfare of the fami- 
ly.” 4 Henry did not specify the location of the 
“land deal.” He continued his letter by stating 
that he did not intend to become a perma- 
nent Minnesota resident: “I am of the opin- 
ion that after a year I will be at home with 
you again, after all things are in order now.” 
Henry’s letter indicated that in early October 
1909 he viewed his presence in Minnesota 
as temporary. He meant to put his mother’s 
Minnesota farm property “in order” and then 
return to live in Oregon. 

Regardless of Henry’s October 9 letter, on 
October 25 Caroline purchased three addi- 
tional parcels of land in Wabasha County. 
Most likely, this was the “land deal’ referred 
to in Henry’s letter. There were 16 days sepa- 
rating Henry’s letter and Caroline’s purchase 
agreement. Her purchase documents had to 
have been mailed from Oregon to Minneso- 
ta many days prior to October 25. The most 
likely explanation for this unusual sequence 
of events is Caroline sent her purchase docu- 
ments to Minnesota before she and Claus re- 
ceived Henry’s October 9 letter. The two letters 
crossed in the mail. As a result of this “land 
deal,” Henry experienced a sudden increase 
in farm acreage under his management. 

Parcel E— 240 Acres 

Caroline’s newly purchased Minneso- 


ta land consisted of three adjacent 80-acre 
properties located immediately north of par- 
cel B where Henry was living. The three new 
properties will collectively be called parcel 
E. Caroline paid Charles and Maria Nygren 
$14,000 for the 240 acres. Her purchase was 
dated October 25, 1909. 5 One of the 80-acre 
properties was adjacent to the north edge of 
parcel B and was still in Gillford Township. 
Officially, it was described as the east half of 
the northeast quarter of section two in Gill- 
ford Township. 6 The other two 80-acre prop- 
erties were farther north in neighboring Mt. 
Pleasant Township. Officially, these two sites 
were the east half of the southeast quarter 
and the south half of the northeast quarter of 
section 35 of Mt. Pleasant Township. 

John August wrote: “Years later brother 



to the west, parcel B (home farm) to the north, and 
the three properties labeled E farther north. Image 
edited by author. 
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Henry enlarged the farm to double its size.” 7 
In reality, it was Caroline’s purchase of par- 
cel E that nearly doubled the Minnesota farm 
acreage. The accompanying map identifies 
Jacksonville and the relationship between 
parcel A (the first parcel Hinrich bought in 
Gillford Township), parcel B (the home farm), 
and parcel E (the three properties Caroline 
bought in 1909). 

Sale of Parcel D— The 100 Acres 

Henry spent the spring and summer of 
1910 farming parcel B (168 acres) as well as 
farming or managing the 2 40 -acre parcel E 
his mother purchased in 1909. Four hun- 
dred acres was a substantial amount of land 
to farm in 1910. Henry was also responsible 
for at least managing parcel D, the 100 acres 
Caroline still owned three miles southwest of 
Jacksonville. 

The fate of parcel D was no doubt the 
subject of correspondence between Caroline 
and Henry. On November 15, 1910, Caroline 
sold parcel D. She sold it to William Barghu- 
sen, a neighbor who farmed land immediate- 
ly south of parcel D. Hinrich had purchased 
parcel D in January of 1892 for $2,500. Car- 
oline sold the property in 1910 for $5, 250. 8 
John August wrote about the sale and con- 
firmed "... the adjoining neighbor bought the 
100 acres.” 9 

Henry and Emma 

Henry Schlichting met Emma Reinke in 
the fall of 1910. Emma was working in Ran- 
dom Lake, Wisconsin, a small town 40 miles 
north of Milwaukee. Emma had left her home 
in Mower County, Minnesota in 1908 when 
she was 17. She first moved to Milwaukee 
where she lived with a relative and worked 
in a clothing factory. Emma became dissatis- 
fied and quit her factory job, but soon found 
work as a domestic helper in Random Lake. 



The 1911 marriage photo of Henry and Emma. 
Source: author’s collection. 


Relatives named Broetzmann lived near Ran- 
dom Lake and secured the new position for 
Emma. 

In the small town of Random Lake, 10 two 
families contributed to Emma meeting Henry. 
In addition to the Broetzmanns, Emma’s Rein- 
ke family in Mower County was related to the 
Melchers of Random Lake. Henry Schlichting 
knew the Melchers because his older broth- 
er John August had married Emma Melcher 
in 1908. The Broetzmanns brought Emma to 
Random Lake and the Melchers were known 
by both Henry and Emma. 
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Years later, Henry and Emma’s daughter 
Sylvia wrote that her mother told her how she 
was introduced to Henry. 11 Emma said that 
she was visiting the Melcher home in Ran- 
dom Lake when Henry paid a visit to his old- 
er brother’s in-laws. It is possible that Hen- 
ry and Emma’s meeting at the Melcher home 
was coincidental. It is also possible that the 
Melchers engaged in matchmaking by in- 


viting Henry and Emma to visit at the same 
time. The courtship of Henry and Emma be- 
gan with this meeting in Random Lake in the 
fall of 1910. 

Twenty- four-year-old Henry and 19 -year- 
old Emma were married February 22, 1911, 
at St. Paul Lutheran Church in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. The attendant’s surnames: True- 
benbach, Reinke, Melcher, and Broetzmann 
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The church record of Henry and Emma’s marriage on February 11, 191 1. Source: author’s collection. 
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attest to the links between these families. 

On March 9, 1911, about two weeks after 
Henry’s wedding, his mother Caroline wrote 
a letter from Oregon to her oldest son. John 
August was still living near Odessa, Wash- 
ington. He later translated his mother’s let- 
ter into English. In part, Caroline wrote: 
“Now Henry has his wife home. May God 
bless them so they (will be) happy and pros- 
perous. Emma’s mother (Mary Reinke) sent 
me a postcard from there — oh could I have 
been there too. He must have written to you 
too. Alone he could not have made it — that is 
no way to live. He will be more settled hav- 
ing someone to care for and live for. It wasn’t 
meant for him to make his home here (in Ore- 
gon).” 12 Henry’s marriage to a Midwest native 
suggested to Caroline that he would not re- 
turn to live in Oregon. 

Henry and Emma’s daughter Beatrice 
later wrote about the “three Emmas.” 13 Be- 
atrice was referring to the three Schlichting 
brothers who each married an “Emma” from 
the farming area north of Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. The sequence of their marriages fol- 
lowed their birth order. John August married 
Emma Melcher in 1908 and Henry married 
Emma Reinke in 1911. In 1917, youngest 
brother Ernst married Emma Heilgendorf in 
Fredonia located a few miles south of Ran- 
dom Lake. Three brothers marrying three 
Emmas was a very unusual coincidence. 

The three Schlichting brothers all traveled 
to the same area of Wisconsin to find their 
wives. However, family precedent for finding 
a wife in this area was set by their father. 
In 1880, Hinrich met Caroline Truebenbach, 
his future wife, when she was living with her 
brother and caring for her father near the vil- 
lage of Fredonia, Wisconsin. 

After their February 1911 wedding, Henry 
and Emma lived on the parcel B home farm 
in Wabasha County. At the time of Henry’s 
marriage, his mother still owned over 400 
acres in Minnesota: the 168-acre parcel B 
and the 240 acre parcel E. Henry may have 
managed both parcels, but there is no record 


of how many acres he personally farmed. 
Henry and Emma’s first two sons, Harlon 
and John, were born in the same farmhouse 
in which their father was born. Harlon Albert 
was born on November 24, 1911, and John 
Frederick was born on February 17, 19 13. 14 

Caroline Sells Her Minnesota Land 

In the last six months of 1912, Caroline 
Schlichting sold all of the land she owned in 
Wabasha County. Her rapid divestment from 
any land ownership in Minnesota indicat- 
ed she had a plan in mind. No doubt, letters 
were exchanged between Caroline and Henry 
concerning these sales, but only official pub- 
lic records document the transactions. 

Caroline’s first land “sale” occurred Au- 
gust 29, 1912. In this transaction, Caroline 
gifted parcel B to her son Henry for “One dol- 
lar and love and affection.” 15 Years later, Hen- 
ry’s nephew Melvin Ehlers wrote: “... Uncle 
Henry received this farm in the distribution 
of property to her children by the widowed 
Caroline.” 16 A year later, Henry sold parcel B 
and used the cash to finance the purchase 
of farmland in Mower County, Minnesota. In 
effect, it was the cash, not the parcel B farm 
that was Henry’s inheritance. 

Near the end of 1912, Caroline sold the 
240-acre parcel E located north of Hen- 
ry’s farm. Parcel E was sold on December 
12, 1912, to a neighbor, Fred Schumann, 
for $17,000. 17 Caroline had purchased this 
property three years earlier for $14,000. The 
sale more than repaid Caroline’s purchase 
expense and freed her from any need to man- 
age property other than her Oregon farm. 

Caroline’s two land transactions in the last 
half of 1912 suggest she was aware of Hen- 
ry’s intention to move from Wabasha County 
to Mower County. Her gift of parcel B provid- 
ed him with the financial means for purchas- 
ing a new farm. Her subsequent sale of par- 
cel E freed Henry from any need to manage 
Wabasha County farmland. 
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In Oregon, Car- 
oline’s 2 2 -year-old 
son Ernst had been 
in charge of the 
Sherwood farm for 
three years. With 
his continued in- 
terest in managing 
this farm, it was 
natural for him to 
eventually inherit 
this Oregon proper- 
ty. The Minnesota 
land transactions 
during the last six 
months of 1912 es- 
tablished the foun- 
dation for both of 
Caroline’s farmer 
sons to prosper in 
their chosen voca- 
tion. 


Farewell to 
Wabasha County 

Parcel B was 
the second prop- 
erty purchased by 
the Schlichtings in 
Wabasha County. 

This tract of poor 
farmland, originally 
bought by Hinrich, 
had been owned 
by the Schlicht- 
ings for 39 years. 

Hinrich had paid 
$1,500 in 1874 
for unbroken prai- 
rie land with inter- 
secting draws and 
steep hills. During 
the first few years 

of ownership, the Henry’s September 16, 1913, auction poster advertised the sale of his farm ani- 
immigrant Schlich- mals and machinery. Source: James Schlichting 


AUCTION 

I will sell at public auction on my farm in the 
town of Gillford, 7 miles south of Lake City, half 
mile north of Jacksonville, and 3 miles east of 
Oak Center, on 

TUES. SEPT, m 

commencing at 10 A.M., the following described property: 


Bay Gelding 12 years old, weight about 1400 
Bay mare 6 years old, 1400 lbs., with foal 
Bay mare 6 years old, weight 1350 lbs. 

Mare 5 years old, weight 1400 lbs. 

Bay m»re 6 years old, wt 1600, with foal 
Gelding. 1 year old colt 

The following herd of cattle has some fine 
shorthorns to snow which it will pay you to 
come and see. 

2 yearling heifers. 2 yearling steers 
2 2-year-old heifers to freshen In spring. 

2 2 year old steers 

1 3-year-old hoifer now fresh 

5 4-year-old cows to freshen in Oct. S> Nov. 

2 cows now fresh. 1 Calf 

2 5 and 6 year-old cows to freshen in Dec. 
19 spring hogs. 7 yearling lambs. 2 old sheep 


The machines are all new and have been 
well housed and taken care of. 

7-foot binder with truck 

10-foot, 20-disc Ideal drill 

No. 3 Corn King manure spreader. 

7-foot Tiger seeder 
14-inch Emerson gang plow 
Canton 3-stroke self-feed hay press 
3-soction steel drag 
7-foot spader. 2 set bob sleighs. 

Farm wagon with box. 

Columbus wagon with grain tank 
Clark buggy. ' Superior fanning mill complete 
2 hay racks. Osborn walking cultivator. 
John Deere walking plow 
2 set working harness 

Seven acros standing corn, some potatoes, 
household goods, cream separator and 
other i ems too numerous to mention. 


Free Lunch at Noon 

"r*ETB|U|^ a Ail sums of $20.00 and under, cash; over 
I Ealilvlwi that amount 6 months time will be given 
on bankable paper bearing 6 per cent interest. 

HENRY SCHLICHTING, Owner. 

F. W. WESTENDORF, Auctioneer. 
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ting family broke the native prairie, turning 
it into farmland. When the other family mem- 
bers moved to Oregon in 1878, Hinrich con- 
tinued to live on parcel B in Wabasha Coun- 
ty. After Hinrich married Caroline in 1880, 
they raised their family on parcel B. Hinrich 
moved his family to Oregon in 1894, but he 
did not sell this quarter section. Fifteen years 
later in 1909, his son Henry returned to start 
his own family while living in the same house 
where he was born. By 1913, parcel B was 
the only land in Wabasha County owned by a 
Schlichting. 

Henry and Emma sold parcel B to Hen- 
ry Duden on September 15, 1913. Mr. Dud- 
en purchased the 168-acre property for 
$12, 000. 18 

The sale of parcel B occurred three weeks 
before Henry and Emma agreed to purchase 
160 acres of land in Mower County, Minne- 
sota. 19 Their new home was in the south- 
ern-most part of the state where the terrain 
was nearly flat and the soil rich. Significant- 
ly, it was also within a few miles of the Rein- 
ke family farm where Emma had grown up. 
The purchase price for their Mower County 
farm was $16,000, four thousand more than 
they received from the sale of parcel B in Wa- 
basha County. 

After their Mower County land purchase, 
Henry and Emma traveled to Oregon by train 
with their two young sons. Their daughter 
Sylvia wrote later that the purpose of the Ore- 
gon trip was to attend the marriage of Henry’s 
sister Rebecca Schlichting to Edwin Ehlers. 20 
Sylvia also wrote that her older brother John 
was nine months old at the time. John was 
born in mid-February of 1913, so he was al- 
most 10 months old at the time of Rebecca 
and Edwin’s December 1913 wedding. 

On their return train trip to Minnesota, 
Henry, Emma and their two sons visited John 
August and his family. By late 1913, John 
August had moved from eastern Washington 
State to Twin Falls, Idaho. John August and 
his wife Emma had two young daughters at 
the time. He had not been able to attend Re- 


becca’s wedding in Oregon, so Henry’s visit 
was a welcome family reunion. 

The 1913 visit was the first occasion for 
John August to meet Henry’s new family. 
Four years earlier in 1909, bachelor Hen- 
ry had visited John August and his family 
when they lived near Odessa, Washington. At 
that time, Henry faced an uncertain future 
as he returned to Minnesota. Now, he was a 
husband and father sharing the excitement 
of the expanding Schlichting family with his 
older brother. 

Henry and John August had other fami- 
ly news to discuss. There was Rebecca and 
Edwin’s wedding and their plans to live in 
Twin Falls. The news from Minnesota includ- 
ed Henry’s first-hand knowledge of the sale 
of all the Schlichting land parcels in Waba- 
sha County. This included the sale of par- 
cel B — the farm where the two brothers were 
born. Henry and Emma’s own land purchase 
pointed toward their future in Mower Coun- 
ty, Minnesota. 

There was a related family stoiy suggest- 
ing Henry wanted to use the Oregon trip to 
persuade his wife Emma to move there. Ac- 
cording to the story, Emma did not want to 
live in Oregon and chose to remain in Mow- 
er County near her Reinke family. Although 
Henry wrote to his Uncle Claus that he in- 
tended to return to Oregon after a year, his 
marriage had changed that plan. Additional- 
ly, in October 1913 Henry and Emma made a 
large financial commitment to move to Mower 
County. It is unlikely Henry would abruptly 
change course two months later and attempt 
to leave Minnesota. The timing of Henry’s 
Mower County land purchase strongly sug- 
gests that he did not intend to move his fam- 
ily to Oregon. 

A Perspective 

This Schlichting family story began with 
the economic, political and religious turmoil 
of northern Germany in the 1860s. The fami- 
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ly chose emigration to America as a means of 
relief from their dim prospects in Germany. 
The attraction of the New World was personal 
economic improvement and the prize of land 
ownership for all members of the family. 

The immigrant Schlichting generation was 
the core of this story. Like other immigrants, 
they moved in a pattern that offered both op- 
portunity and comfort. They lived in commu- 
nities populated by German-speaking immi- 
grants as they followed the development of 
the American frontier from east to west. 

The story of this immigrant family was 
framed by the story of America in the late 
1800s. The historical events in their lifetime 
included new farm machinery made possible 
by the Industrial Revolution, railroad expan- 
sion across the continent, periodic economic 
depressions, and the relentless destruction 
of the Native American culture. 

Hinrich Schlichting was the family leader 
who achieved a financial base first in Cincin- 
nati and then in the farming frontier of Wa- 
basha County, Minnesota. By June of 1870, 
he was a landowner in America. His indepen- 
dent actions were tempered by a commitment 
to support his extended family. At times he 
personally moved ahead, and at other times 
he stayed behind, providing a financial foun- 
dation for his siblings. His marriage to Car- 
oline Truebenbach was the beginning of a 
diverse first American-born generation with 
dispersed families in the West and the Mid- 
west. 

The American generation included my 
grandparents, Henry and Emma Schlichting. 
Their sale of parcel B in September 1913 
marked the end of 43 years of Schlichting 
land ownership in Wabasha County. Henry 
and Emma were the forebears of the Mower 
County, Minnesota branch of the Schlichting 
family. 

These Schlichting family members each 
lived within the context of their own natural 
abilities and the cultural history of their time. 
Their lives were determined in part by care- 
ful planning and sometimes by pure chance. 


Their legacy was a model of sound character, 
persistence of spirit and appreciation of the 
value of family. 

Notes 

1. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 47.333330, 
-118.692279 and click the search button. 

2. John August’s preface to a (translated) letter from 
Henry to Claus dated Oct. 9, 1909. Source: au- 
thor’s collection. 

3. As I Remember, p. 4. 

4. From the same letter, Henry to Claus, dated Oct. 
9, 1909. 

5. See the purchase document for parcel E in Appen- 
dix A. 

6. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 44.364431, 
-92.332552 and click the search button. 

7. As I Remember, p. 2. 

8. See the sale document for parcel D in Appendix A. 

9. As I Remember. , p. 6. 

10. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.554031, 
-87.961632 and click the search button. 

11. Book 2, Diversity Enriches the Family History, p. 
55. 

12. This letter was translated by John August Schlicht- 
ing and shared by Doris Mundhenk. 

13. Ibid. p. 56. 

14. Henry and Emma’s children born later in Mower 
County were: Henry b. 1914, Sylvia b. 1916, Wilmer 
b.1918, Arnold b.1919, Beatrice b.1927 and Don- 
ald b. 1929. 

15. See the sale document for parcel B from Caroline 
to Henry in Appendix A. 

16. Book 2, Diversity Enriches the Family History, p. 
106. 

17. See the sale document for parcel E in Appendix A. 

18. See sale document for parcel B in Appendix A. 

19. In Google Maps, insert coordinates 43.798640, 
-92.907526 and click the search button. 

20. Book 2, Diversity Enriches the Family History, p. 
55. 
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Schlichting-Owned Land 


Schlichting-Owned Land 
Wabasha County, Minnesota 



J - Jacksonville intersection; county roads 2 and 31: GPS coordinates 44.346009, -92.330017 

A - Parcel A, first land owned, 160 acres; purchased by Hinrich 1870, sold by Hinrich 1877 

B - Parcel B, the home farm, 160 + 8 acres; purchased by Hinrich 1874 and 1875, gifted by Caroline 
to Henry 1912, sold by Henry 1913 

C - Parcel C, 40 acres; purchased by Hinrich 1880, sold by Hinrich 1893 
D - Parcel D, the 100 acres; purchased by Hinrich 1892, sold by Caroline 1910 
E - Parcel E, 240 acres; purchased by Caroline 1909, sold by Caroline 1912 
M - McTagart 40 acres; purchased by Claus 1874, sold to Hinrich 1875, sold by Hinrich 1876 
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by Hinrich 
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to Burger 
1877 
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Parcel B 
Purchase 
160 acres 

by Hinrich 
1874 


f,u jc Aw MtAsStayj -tij -<W o’ StUdFU. \ 

t 


l 


gfufrfUtUT^; y ‘* 11 ' •’ ,IJ (iijrwr tf nr bri *u ttouumi 

. i-.-J-.J ..,! ^,„u. It ET WEES ■ '"’ i — _rA- ‘Fx*L . "jEDr^Cr £Z - &F* Cs 


eight hundred and Mwnly — D ETWEES 

* s<2) 


part*** of t . U >•« /wt, 

</ 

part je of the second 



Slau of. 



County of 


Slau 


I 


^rt. WtTfrtSSMTM. 

r-Erj. 


r. 'Aoj U« Mill ^or; cA* iA< j$r*< ^#n, for and in consideration of tko turn of 

,/» * -p 

. ^<LrA-. X.^fc* a =». jf ~ 


_»b W paid if the oaid part y of tke tecond part, tKt receipt whereof it Kereb y ocknowU*lged. Jo by these presents 

Grant, Bargain, 8dl and Coarcj, to tke said port ~r of tke uconj port. — Flt-i A tiro and out gne, Forever, ail- FlT l^FL tract 

or pared of Land lying and briny in tke County of Wabaeka, in tkr State of Minneeota, and described at follow , to wit : 

T- ff-~+ ^ ( cf C- * ■* ^ „ ^1. C*~’' 



^0 $abt sub t» ^sib tic |rat, Together witk all ike hereditaments and appurtenances : hereunto in anywise appertaining. 


for ^-h.. g f /a fa An'n. executors and administrators, do —CovenoeU witk tkr raid portjf of tko second p 

hairs and aseig nr, at follow : Fini, Tkat-fZ^& -■**** d Uurfuliy tristd of taid prtmutt. Second, 2 

good right to convey tko tame. Third, That tk* tame. — rfLa&aL. free from all incumbrances. 

<^Z . 

And Fourth, That tk* taid part iyOf the second p 


koirt and assigns, shall guietly enjoy and pc setts ike earns ; and tk* 

WAR RAFT A. YD DEFEYD ike title i* tie earns against all lawful claims. 


M n W' 1 **** tks sasd pari so* of Ike fret part ham/ hereunto set *+£em 7. hand sand 

fret abate written. 

/ da ' J& l- 

Signed, Scaled and DcUrcred in tic Prcacnoe of 


— " 

^ '* ^in, executors and administrators will 

.teal-* the day and year 



to me personally known to be tke signer -A 


land tsaler & of ike foregoing Warranty Deed, and acknowledged that ' r lev executed the earns freely and voluntarily. 

- ,v /yriS/,^ 



-J&F. 


. Q.fjL.j 
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,1 


'W&XR.&XT* ©®3B®. 


filled joi SUcouUhit -JyZ— cfay «/ jjf<J~ at -fi-o* clock J2£N,. ( 

lap*r«f Dwd* 



Tphis 5ttbcntwt*c, Made 0 f the year of our Lord one thousand 

eight hundred and s evenly BETWEEN. 

AM rw.‘,X<. 


of _ rf . . County o f ^ ^?2rrt^n. /.rf.<=4u- 


fcr^> ^J*idLjL S=- 



party of the eeootid part, WITJ^MSSMTS, that the eaid part y of the fret part, for and in eontideration of the turn of 


to _»n A«i»d paid iy the eaid part jy <f the eeoond part^tivf^eipt whereof ie hereby acknowledged , do 'A by these preienit 

Grant, Bargain, Sell and Convey, fo the eaid part y of the eeoond ) 

of Wa< 

7 " 


h A#t>« and amyru, Forever, 

or parcel of Land lying and being in the County of Wabasha, in the State of Minnesota, and described as follows, to wit: 

^>r*^r» * wi <• ■ - — <^ < y ~ <^X eC^mtL. 








:fii- 








— dr S'ss. y <£^J; c*<,e 




ijubf «ub to ^oib tbt ^Hlltf, Together with all tho horrditamontt and appurtonancu thormnto in anywist apyorlainiog. 

d 


heirs, executors and administrators, do Covenant with the said pari y of the second part, 

heirs and assigns, as follows : First, That ^ -*=£ lawfully seised of said premises. Second, 




yoad riyAt in eontwy the same. Third, That the i 


/rn /wn all incumbrances - 


~dnd Fourth, That the eaid party of the second 


heirs and assigns, shall quietly enjoy and possess the same ; and th* 

WARRANT AND DEFEND the title to the same against all lavful claims. 

fin fifiti[css ^hereof, the said part y of the fret part ha <T hereunto set^u^sf hand and «j 
jtr/i above written. * 


y° 


heirs, executors and odmmi*tra/or» util 
tA« day and y*ar 




Signed, 8ealed and Delivered in the Presence of ' 

fX XS7i 





tv 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 

County of 

'< ^nohm. TAal on (Aw tea- _d. Z?. 187 /“ personally cams before «■' 

f^^dt-xZ ^ tcn’JAin and /or said County, II 


<g?~ 




to me personally known to be the signer — 


and sealer of the foregoing Warranty Deed, and acknowledged that he executed the same freely and voluntarily. 




' .d (\ 


.0 


Parcel B 
Purchase 
8 acres 

by Hinrich 
1875 
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Parcel B 
Gift 

168 acres 

by Caroline 
to Henry 
1912 


Grant, Bargain, Sell and Conwy unto thJ said part.Af^of the second part,. 


to UtLlA/1.. 

dps*, by these ; 

Forever, all 1. '. traet/f... or parcel^... of land lying and hieing in the County of Wabasha and State of Minnesota, a 

7h l^tv_ r lt-~\s r 01 , Jl / \fi/ULCls^CL*A, /! /llj 'UrW%> * ' j f 






' ■ ■ f I — * * — V' ,, ]r v '^ w ' , r ^ wV* rr*i £i^ 

oj '/fuL 1^6 ^ 1 ^ yflfa* h'ttfiy fax (£'+00 

l^rwd* i -C!' ipuy %v£*ci/Tju{s fjjtsi**' 7 £3 1 wi£t j 

JCnyZ y&A* Aj,<cy IfigC'lwjX lUsi'Lyji* 2rrvsCs,'Ut **M & Tty ^ 

~A AX-ltm* £*ilA^L ylFV-f\^‘ •yyi l «✓ (-{mA, /liwv t<*y ,sft,€^rj- tyd ^ t CTlL ll &*AtF\y''l^U r l> e*'’ 

2o /~^L sFUCts Pi ~y£t , j 

7\rM^.jUuM jcTh JJjLet.F£ •' ajrtfl 

uXjlh MsUy** rYl*? rClc^ fjlfu, ^ 7ZMs-iA,fiwx^/y fill'd, 

TIo Ijavc ant> to t>olb tbe Same, Together with aUj the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto belonging or in anywise upper- 


J. D. ISfZr ,a t. 


clock. j/..M. 


ZEbts Inbenture, *•«**«.. 


in the year of our Lord on, thousand nine hundred and ,f:.Y^. s'-' 


By- — 

-day of 




.Register of Deeds. 

- Deputy. 


..... — . . between 


to. 


fi 

Q -*^a~ UU C. rr. 

0 / the County of ./.. J'.tif.crJLiL. 


jf^ond State of... 


t coasts, — 


.., part'll.. of the first part, and 


— ' M T+' A 2.o).. — 

.Q'tZuwvy... . 


and State of j 


. .. — 


of the County uf.-I-X-.iL..rA.£j6<i *. — 

- UQ^tneg&etb, That the scud parti*, of the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of.. 

— C^/~,U..^!.9^u.tk/ir... c lL ,hA . ^L . . 


.., partzi.-of the second part. 


~ : }'r j 

in hand paid by tnst said part 7^.. of the second part, the receipt whpreof is 

JLs*X 


T.r\TT si, C 

’*'• rilA'l n o , 

hereby acknowledged, 
heirs and assigns, 


taining, unto the said part. Tz.of the second part, 

J.. 

part.2i.9f the first part, for ' _ 

with the said part 2H. of the second parti. 21AF9- 


tiztM 


..heirs and assigns, FOdS VKR. And the said.. 


A 


..heirs and assigns, that. 


executor$.and administrators, dax2d covenant 

„ well seized in fee of the 

lands and premieltaforesaid, and hgy4. . good right to sell and convey the same in manner and form aforesaid, and that the same are 
free from all incumbrances - .. . 


lands and premises in the quiet and peaceable possession of the scud part.rtn.of the second part 
all persons lawfully claiming or to claim the whole or any part thereof, tfte said 
lit Uesttmonp DQlbereof, The said partrMuof the first part ha/3... hereunto set 
day and year first above written. U 




the above bargained and granted 
..heirs and assigns, against 


partsf^of the first part wUl WARRANT AND DEFKNl). 




. hand and seal the 


SI6NE0. 8EALE0 AND DELIVERED IN PRE8ENCE OF 


-f 


'ULJZLaL 


r 




.^McOx^k.-jL t&d&i-UzF. 



IlumS... 

to me known to be the person.... described in and 1 oho executed tfi$~foregc4ng instrument, and acknowledged that^.Jxe executed the 

same as 2hj,:./. free act and deed. y- /,^/- 


My commission expires... 





-.j.. 

.19 ( Hrf-ry PilMIc.?? ««* 

y.j ComRMMiun •. l 

c 
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Filed for record the. l6th day of . S®Pt- 

A. D. 10. 13. at ID ..o'olock.. At. 


.Register of Dud*. 

By. Deputy. 


Xlbis 1 nbenture, isth aa V «/ septembe r 

in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and. thlrtlin .between 

Henry sehllehtlng null TllMM Sehllehtlng ,hia wife. 


of the County of L _ Wabasha and State of. Minnesota part lea/' the first part, and 

Henry Thiriaw . 

of the County of WabaflbS ... and State of Mlnr®S Ote , part y of the second part, 

UCUtneseetb, That the said part%*9f the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of 

twelve-thousand — _ — dollars, 

to. th|| in hand paid by the said party, of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 

do by these presents Grant, Bargain, Sell and Convey unto the said part ■— of the second part,, hifl heirs and assigns, 

Forever, all _ _ . tract * or parcel. *, of land lying and being in the County of Wabasha and State of Minnesota, 

described as follows, to-wit: 

The southeast quarter (SH|) of section nusbered two (2) and all that part of the 

West half (Wj) of the southwest quarter (^) of eeotion nusbered one (1) whleh 

lies west or Lake Oity and Jacksonville road -all be in township numbered one hundred ten(110 

north of range numbered thirteen west containing about 168 acres of land.more or less 

according to the United States Sovemment 8urvey . 


Parcel B 
Sale 

by Henry 
to Duden 
1913 


Ho Dare anb to Dolb tbe Same, Together with all the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto belonging cr in anywise apper- 
taining, unto the said party. of the second part, hla — heirs and assigns, FOREVER. And the said — - 

Henry _gehlicht ing and .. Qwml 8chl lch t incuM* wi f*_ 

parA*&/ the first part, for themselves and their theirs, executors and administrators, do. covenant 

with the said part y of the second part, his heirs and assigns, that— they are well seized in fee of the 

lands and premises aforesaid, and ha v$good light to sell and convey the same in manner and form aforesaid, and that the same are 
free from all incumbrances— — 


and the above bargained and granted 

lands and premises in the quiet and peaceable possesion of the said part y of the second part, — hi® _ heirs and assigns, against 

all persons lawfully claiming or to claim the whole or any part thereof, the said partiMMf the first part will WARRANT AND DEFEND. 

fn Hcstimong TRDbereof, The said /wriftflo/ the first part haF* hereunto set— their handA^and seal . a the 

day and year first above written. 

Signed, Seeled end Delivered In Presence of \ 

. J.eE.Phillipe 
Henry Me Ink® 

8>tatr of fHinneanta. 




...Henry. Sc)xU?.l)Wne 



..SttM £?ehli«btlng, 


[****•] 

[*■**•) 


County of 


Wabasha 


1 5 t h ~m g 0 ;_. September 


Notary PutU* 


- , A. D. 1 0 13 , bvfomm, s 
within and for said County, personally appeared 


Henry Sehllehtlng and. Etona Sehllehtlng , his _wife. 


to me known to be the person ... described in and who executed the foregoing instrument, and acknowledged that the. y executed the 
same as thei r free act and deed. 

J .R.Whlilly 


MM commit on ^pirc August 18,1916, — , 19 Notary Publle .Wabasha county, Minn. 
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Parcel C 
Purchase 
40 acres 

by Hinrich 
1880 


u i the year of our Lord 


& Sifcis Mndotki. Inyof^r'C - . > 

.tkoumnd.iththunirodand.Uf/f-- t*— 

I %<j- tt.fi. — — - — rpr— 

/fftfry County At" /* /7«A Statu 

yartCoftk. flrtt part.and/- ' t / />ft/ty , ^ , 

of^ Isj/MjfrfL county a/i/- stau .t s/i/tt-/ c :->!* €&i 

part (/ ot thr second pari. W1TXKSSBTH. That the raid parti/ of the fieri part, for and In consideration of, <*» turn »/ 
_ '-t-. in* ftSCSO/rfri DOLLARS. »o/Uo2. — in hand 

paid by the said part of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do by these presents. Grant, Bargain, Sell 

and Convey, to the said pari^f of the second part. Jt^a heirs and assigns. Forever, all O'/- 

lying and being in the County of Wabasha, in the State of Minnesota, and described at follows, to- wit 


. tract or parcel of land. 


7 £pl *< l 


f) (St/d /i C ^^eC /loo. tyty .f' / eZt-t/pu fi/S) /?-€*/- 

t/Ur, ■ f/# ,'/e,~ -£d*-d y' Sa/s/ y^//?///dse/ f'/'/' /fie, tna &r 

/Zf~ f^Kd/ FrTyfxf /ptyr ZrO 

^ j ft**' ZxfXtdJ yfr yi£^y/lt*-s- ///</ 


fa frit mi to faU th. gtm,. Tofdh.rj.Uh all th. horriltamml. and app.vUnanc, th.rmn'o in anyu.r. apprrtainlnf. 

dad the raid O '' ? / ££s/z\ 

for 'ttvs. /i.’-ftr hart, mooutor. am I administrator,, do S oovrnanl with tho raid part /of tho troond part. ff-L 

heir, and amifn., a. fallen,. Birrt. Umt_. JQd lawfully mimd a, mid prrntCm. Smoad, that eU /L* 

food right to convey the tame. Third, that the tame _ aU frm from all ineamlranerr. 


And Fourth, that the 

heirs and assigns, shall quietly enjoy and possess the same ; and that J$/tr±£a /l 
administrators will Warrant and Defend the title to the same againtt all lawful daunt. 

JKq Sfihtess Qfhtrtof, The said part*? of the first part hat*z hereunto set ///C? hand/ and affixed 

day and year first above written. ' 

^ F i '■/ m 

Siann, S*ar.*n ahi> Dblitmid in Pumas or \ $ Sctl ff /f* 

_ 0- e'i 

/./Arr/Z.r^ ‘ ™*er.7„e e£e 


of the second part. ?*SC/caL- 
heirs, executors and 



seal* the 

K^t)“ 

— K~t)" 

— *S* 


State at llnmli, 

County of /fif/xs^teZ^ 

BS IT KKOW.Y. That on thio 
hofon mo, ft - /./< i _ _ 

.< • { ZlrZjr -y 


}* 


day of yffZrrZ 


A. D. 18S 0 personally came 
within and for said County 


— — to me p ersonalty known to be the signer f 

and sealerS of the foregoing Warranty Deed, and acknowledged that f hej executed the same freely and voluntarily. 


, '■/ ■r/F' /fc Od 




^ /$r. & 

/%a /&* ‘ 

(?J f?r*U 



^tonmJ, tiu - .A& Joy of fJ^-( ot Zo’oimSys-f^et,. 
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0 ■ // Z 2 .. 


Pikd for record this - 




lni«cntuir* t Made thia 

in the year ot our Lord one thousand. eight hundred am 


of. k. D. Mi^at o’clock-^ M. 


Register of Deeds. 
Depot?. 



i County of 


and State of rT'tt'isiAA <dei 


WITNESSETH, That the aaid part ud of the firat part, in consideration of the sum ol 

DOLLARS, to in hand paid by the said part 

of the second part, the receipt whereof ia hereby acknowledged, haVuGranted, Bargained -and Sold and Conveyed, and d. 
these presents Grant, Bargain mm ! Sell and Convey to the said part if of the second part, lA-x-s heirs and assigns for- 
ever, all that tract or parcel of Land lying and being in the Countyof /citrauwa and State of Minnesota, de- 

scribed as follows, to-wit: 



OA&L 


( ) 2 ) ^rtsd-. ^ / 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD THE SAME, Together with all the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto belonging or 
in anywise appertaining to the said part *f ot the sccon^l part, ^ ^ heirs and assigns, FORKVKR. And the said 


port *o( the first part, do (covenant with the said part u/ of the second part^ 
lows: First, that — 'jshs i j 
Second, that. t^ZLirg V 


-i_ — i^id hei 



l±eu*. I heirs and assigns, as fol- 

JawfuUy seized of said premises, 


good right to convey the same; Third, that the same are free from all incumbrances 

And Fourth, that the said part of the second 

heirs and assigns, shall quietly enjoy and possess the same, and that the said part i>?of the first part will 
Warrant and Defend the title to the same against all lawful claims. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, The said part of the first part hereunto set_ 
first above written. 


—hand and seal the day and year 


Blot*. Sealed and Delivered Is Presence of 


Biased, sealed and IX 

Q : fn .: -4 




(Skai.) 

nyLL ydffsixdt. {Sbajl.) 


_^(Seai_) 


_(Shal.) 


County 


'STATE OF MINNESOTA, 

Of 


J/jH 


—natal aad tor mM Co. 

& 1 A /26 j 


a. D. before sc, a. 




to ■> known to l>c tin p 


la aad wbo escorted the furr X t.lo C Uctnuacst. aad arkno 





Parcel C 
Sale 

by Hinrich 
to Huemoeller 
1893 
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Parcel D 
Purchase 
100 acres 

by Hinrich 
1892 


238 


Ck. WARRANTY DEED. 



9 j lA. m 


^ A. U. at o tter* A 

TO 

KrcisUr at Dttetn. 

Bj JJsputr. 



StttfeutttX-*, jud.tth. 

in tbo^ yctrof our Ixird one thousand eight hpndrod and _ /{v-r" L%%j2r..J. between' 

. (Ftx CttirijeL &. 



and State of C 


part '-** of tho first part, and 


and State of...._^3£j 


party of the second part, 


OjL'Tf ie&ySsgi /oa 

of the County of 

33UtUCSSCtlt, That tho said part of tho first part, in consideration of the sum of 
^ DOLLARS, to. 


in hand paid by the said party 

of the second part, the receipt whereof in hereby acknowledged, hat-granted. Bargained and Sold and Conveyed, and do by these presents 

Grant, Bargain and Sell and Convey to the said part V of the second part, heirs and assigns forevor, all that tract, 

or parcel of Land lying and being In the County of * XCtK. and State of Minnesota, described ss follows to-wit: 

oJiLa^^kst f 9l£ 9 _) ^ ^ 


64 1 dJ 6~t t--i f j z/~i <. 4. ct^-czfy Q/&e>t ^ //O _) J'l&n e / A 1 , c 

( /3J )( r 4xt, cbjC'liljL. t ^ f/2 

£**'1 JX-CA, L f ■ir+t. ' /IvtJQ. 

i $-464 d-<p/t4.cu x b/L, ~/t U-* (.rf /-XLui ( f 3 & ) ^<^2* , ' /j£e-*t o^. /?£ 

4^.* Cd Vts-t &ccd~2. -bt*-*. X^L*- *0-t ^ A«sc, 

(/2,0 ) rUndd, Xirf 9L0zj~£ A****. yl 

16U 6-Jt.C /<CCj<xJ-'L4s( UtxJ^- C'l ^'(/3 6) ~&r- 9{.f~Xy£ ~yf jLopc 

*^t Ul<c( 9'1 +A tr** l0L<d. &+■*-*- X4Z4.c£ 4a. «'T<_e ez+t*A. J, 

’tu^ffof/ZO ) -LtrCk fas' Jj trf O-y c\r t k >Vy 7 iT^ct-of-X J ** -C'Z . 

'%o gauc and to gold tnc Jfamc, Together with all the hereditaments and appurtenancee thereunto belonging or in any- 


wise appertaining, to the said part y of the second part, 



0 heirs and assigns, FOREVER. And the said. 

covenant with the said par^/ of the second part, 


heirs and assigns, as follows: First, 
lawfhlly seised of said premises. 


good right to convey the same; Third, that the same are free from ail Incumbrances 

And Fourth, that tho said partly of the second 

assigns, shall quietly enjoy and possess the same, and that tho said part cArof tho first part will Warrant and 
Defend tho title to the sanio against all lawful claims. 

Jn £estimontJ '3® hereof, The said part «/of the first part hereunto — handy and scaly the day and year first 

above written. 

<fCo , (?) , (Judtt^Ti, 

Signed. Sealed and Delivered in Presence of \ S ^7 /j . — 

£il£~ J - - S 





jltate of fpitraesota, 

County of — 2 ( . *<^ - < c£.A fu& 


T 

jui'trt&dL. 7~y ' 


— — -* »Ukla u4 Sw nM Qwat/, jmmmaRi WSwnS — 

A/*.,?/. f r£tl Ccv^et cd- CiO. /2-tf. JuUZ '££ *=*% LJ-i-*--* l-t rz . y t.* ) 

tw ,, BhU. y— >« s S-wlSW 1» —a »*»» «m»u« +• >«V<H ***~t *Y « x * a “* 1 ^ *— " ^ JLCi. ff« met mM a- *. 



j2ZI^T 


~T~ 


7'i < * £rc<si y. . $4.x^A 
OtCicb**^# t (W. d/(d> 
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f 


Parcel E 
Purchase 
240 acres 

by Caroline 
1909 


In (A* 


3bto Indenture. .</« u 

ff our Lard «u Punsoand mine hundred i 


^ 

/Ucd for record the day c/_ / 

J D. 19 a J .mi /V. o-eUtk...$..M. 

lUiuttrat Deed!. 

Jfu/- toy 

Os 


between 



Sturt-** uf tin i />»W flirt, mul 


9 County of 



ft -dL and State of ... , ptirtjg nf the errand part, 

W, Thai the mitL partJtaof the fleet }mrt, for and; to consideration of the stint of 

- . DOLL. IMS, 

-P^ in hand paid by the told part jf of the seeond part, the rereipt uhereof it heicby acknowledged. 

do by three pixeenD Irani. Ihtrgaln, Sell and Comey unto the raid partAf of the teeond partjfc ^ heirs and notions. 

For peer, nil . ., . A. A * f tract «r parcel of land tying and being in the County of tU*t cu ~in>>t State of .Utn nm s mtis . time- 

2 - *Jr ^ ' 

tf./- Obij trf s > y* /-•?' 

. AAj. /Z-rrif A-' 

7 ~vrr **&-* , p t. t j. ✓ ../vaaf,. J a .a A.j . 


C ftj , U i ni -i /tV*. -tVit Wi4-n /V 7 1 ^ * Vf- 


(«mC^T~-A s. —s^j ^ ^ »«/ 


<'*~d /:*+ 


tto Oav auiD to t)0lb tbc &Atn<r - Together irith nil the Mrali laments and appurUnanree thereunto belonging or in anipriee apjtcr- 
•tidyparl **** • et>nn d part, Ju«r« a*d assign*. FOUKCKR .Ind the said 


ljart*~+_of the find part, for _ ^ < < 

hi(A the said partly -Of the second part, 




^o’ra. cudutore and administrators, do aomnant 
**<2 well seized in fee of tho 
lands and premise* aforesaid, and ha f'f-gootl right to sell and eomrey the same in manner and form aforesaid, and that the same 
are free from all inoumbraneee , _ 


heirs and assigns, that 


• — - — — - — and the t/p-.ir bargained ami granted 

lands and pteuusrs in the puiet amt prasetUdr fiossetsicit of the mail part ^ of the set xnJ pait. A- AW« ( „/,*/ assign*. 


against all persons lawfully claiming or to drum the whole nr any pn>t thereof, the said pa it j»f the first friti wilt II .IH/l.I.YT 

amd osnro. j j 

In Veotlmonv Wlbcttof, The said pnrteos nf the fret port ha of brrrnutn sr/^<o- j ln.,,. 1 ^ »Vd2r'ij4 t the 

dny and year first abort written. 


/7%%%oab. 9ooto* oop •e\)s»*s4 to Preooooo el 


*X?pZ. 

fttatr a&amneaola. 

Cmmly « f /' t». r»tvXv._ 


«L ! 


hki‘2. '$D' 


(SKAL) 
( SEAL) 
(ttKAL) 
fSH.1L) 



»»/ A. n. Uly .tor*'"', a 

ic^lAin and for said County, /rr email y apfiauxd 


e known to Id int perem 
i o*. - - 


— 

^ / -i.vrifet - — ^ wismn ona^/or sot u • ot 

2 ?L /L A*- 

tKt person*/ described in a ijdsfblt^u rented the foir going instrument, nml nrknmrleilged 


.free art and d 


My oommiedon expire* 



tytent. and nrknmrleilged that 'hef. executed the 

J, -FT? & tr 'Afj .A^^ei-rss > t 't 

7 / j 

Kc4«ry Pu blic7.M.1 T t'ais*+or re— 

My Cd.ttiowM vx.yxtritoiSfe j J' ^ 
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McTagart 
Purchase 
40 acres 

by Claus 
1874 


Rename SUsps 


j|(utlf tltuVC, Made this _ _ day of ^ 

in. the year of oar Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy BETWEEN 


& 

County of , State of 


off- 


, part otu of the Jirst part , 


of 

part ^ of the second part, 


Dollars, 


County of State of. — <^32L*-raartc£^ 

WITNESSETH, That ttie said part of the jirst part, in consideration of the sum of 

*C -^Tfc-gr* <rC*~ *.<£/- ZZ irlc 

to £<U- in hand paid by. said part v of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 

do by these presents GRANT, BARGAIN, SELL AND CONVEY to the. said part of the second 


part,~ - sJLd heirs and assigns FORE VE&, ail — tract or pared of land, lying and being in, 

the County of Wabasha, State of Minnesota, and described, as follows, to wit : 

fsrj ??* <fft+LL. AS U. fs ->r 1/3 ) ttn+c. 

\ 

- 

.* 


TO HA VE AND TO HOLD THE SAME, together with all the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto;, 
in anywise appertaining. And the said ffdjxnu. dnsL 'fa* fotj jxr*' 

.part of-tke-frshpart^flo covenant with the said, part ^ of the second part, heirs and assigns jjg 

as follows : First , that . <a ^ 4 — lawfully seized of said premises. Second, that 

good right to convey the same. Third, that the- same — in- free from all incumbrances; and fourth,. 

that the said party of the second part , heirs and assigns, shall quietly enjoy and possess the 

same; anfthat ^rj^f^will WARRANT AND DEFEND the title to the- same against all lawful claims 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said part ^ of the jirst part ha r hereunto set Jutnd*< 

scale the day and year jirst above mentioned. 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered in Presence of 

_ </ALU*r~ 





STATE OP MINNESOTA, I 

CotJHTT OF 

WM t>«far« Bl . <5- 7j y I 

- - - . ■ • UJgU !!,/■ 


Filed for ftooord the. 
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wjt.a&Asars’ ©a©©, 

fci AWW Cm 2J/ day of <xy lif j~ ai ^Lo'elxstk JSatt. ;jj 

— BagisUr of Daed* 


day of. 


_*n (he year of our Lord one thousand 



gpis gttksutwrtf Made this 
tight hundred and seventy . 

part 7. of the first part , a n*. — ^ ir - 

County Of 

partly of the second WtT/tBS8LSTM% that the said parley of the first port, for and in consideration of the sum of 

> — • — — (LZ&jU. Ooltore, 

to ^ -ifTi * — in hand paid by the said part y of the second part , the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, do by these presents 

Grant, Bargain, Sell and Convey, to (he said part y of the second part,. heirs ami assigns, Forever, tro^t 

or pared of Land lying and being in the County of Wabasha, in the Slate of Minnesota, and described as follows, to wit : 

(Jl && pyj 

y' fyjy ^_L <58,0.^,^ 



fa' 

s </ 




T7 


pjo ^itbe Hnb lo l$oii> 1^J< ^Rliit, Together with all the hereditaments and appurtenances thereunto in anywise appertaining. 


for _ — w.i'. heirs, executors and administrators, do Covenant with the said part ^ of the second part , — i 

heirs and assigns, as follows : First, That ^o. lawfully seised of said premises- Second, That ^Ct- 


. good right to convey the same. Third, Thai the same 


^free from all incumbrances. 


- TL nd Fourth, That the said part yof the second part, ^tur 

heirs and assigns, shall quietly enjoy and posseee the earns ; and that heirs, executors and administrators will 

WARRANT AND DEFEND the titls to the same against all lavtful claims. 

£n pitiless ff hereof, the said part a of the first part ha S hereunto set ^^.J hand and affixed seal the day and year 

first above written. ^ 


Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the Present* of 

C2 





STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
County of 




|c it |lTOlon, TUl on (hit .. 




- day 


oi-^L 








^A. D. 1S7 ^personally come before me 
within and for said County, 


. to me poi son ally known to be the signer 


and sealer of the foregoing WajTQntp.J^eed, M>daf.knnwl«dgsd that he executed the earns freely and voluntarily. 


McTagart 

Sale 

by Claus 
to Hinrich 
1875 
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_ Deed Record 

James M. Moore et ux Book M p age 56l 

"to 

John Schlichting 


Oregon Farm 
Purchase 

by Johann II 
1878 


Know all men by these present that James M. Moore and Marie M. Moore, his 
wife, in consideration of Fifteen hundred and ninety one 50/100 dollars to us 
paid by John Schlichting do hereby bargain, sell, and convey to said John 
Schlichting and his heirs and assigns forever the following described parcel 
of real estate to wits A part of the Donation Land Claim of C. C. Miller and 
wife situate in Section 19 of Township 2 South of Range 1 West of the Willa- 
mette Meridian, according to the Maps and Plats of the United States Surveys 
now on file in the U. S, Land Office at Oregon City, Oregon, said Donation 
Claim being Notification No. 1449 Certicicate No. 5026 the part of said 
Donation Claim hereby conveyed being all thereof lying on the right or South 
bank of the Tualatin River reaching to the thread of the stream containing 
265.25 acres, more or less, and situate in the County of Washington, State of 
Oregon, together with the tenements, hereditaments, and appurtenances, thereto 
belonging in anywise appertaining and also all our estate right title and 
interest at law and inequity therein and thereto including dower and claim of 
dower. To have and to hold the same to the said John Schlichting and heirs and 
assigns forever. And we do covenant with the said John Schlichting and his legal 
representatives forever that the said real estate is free from all incumbrances 
and that we will and our heirs, executors, and administrators shall warrant and 
defend the same to the said John Schlichting and his heirs and assigns forever 
against the lawful claims and demands of all persons whatsoever except a certain 
Mortgage to secure payment of $800 given by J. M. and Marie M. Moore to the 
Washington Trust Investment Co. duly recorded. In witness thereof we have here- 
unto set our hands and seals this 15th day of Jan. 1878. 


Executed in the presence of 

James L. Moore James M. Moore 

Charles H. Caufiid Marie M. Moore 


State of Oregon, County of Clackamas: This certifies that on this 15th day of 

Jan. 1878 before me the undersigned personally appeared the within named James 
M. Moore and Marie M. Moore his wife known to me to be the persons described 
in and who executed the writhin instrument and acknowledged the same to be their 
free act and deed and Marie M. Moore wife of said James M. Moore on a private 
examination made by me separate and apart from her said husband acknowdedged 
to me that she executed the same freely and voluntarily and without compulsion 
from anyone. 

In Witness Whereof I have herewith set my hand and Notarial Seal 
the day and year just above written. 

Chas. n. Caufield 

Notary Public in and for Oregon 

Received for Record Jan. 16th 1878 
A. Luelling County Clerk 
by A. W. Luelling, Deputy 
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ffeo 


t i 


(?.Li iz-z.At n^/3^ag?«gw^/ 

TO 


Fikd toe W Ikk .Z-V.d V U^l^/ r A. ft ltt-7 




Ota* oT Otagna, the parte of the feet port. uT 
of the mid Cowaty ...Oi 

WltneSMth, That whereas, by vinat alia 1 
or the State or Otegoa, ixtta-ki County 
■poo o itatsea of foreclosure aadjndg mra t duly made 
ia a salt for the foeodomua of a Mortem*, (a which . 

a ad . a-Jt 


P, Made the -^V day of — ilf /. between 

LA. --*# Bbnf or the Cmtate o /--(& <*^**^++^*£2*?^ 

I. . ^£ j^tXA44^ j2. 

M«nid oart. " 


owl Order or Sola 


it oT and o radar the moI of tlw Chmit Cemrt 


(A*, ft -&^<XfZrr-.U*A +J*JL -^ay or. 

■sss zrxxess& r^*- ^ — c 


to the Sheriff oT aaid County dim 


lauding Ua to make aak of the ml proparty hereinafter doacribod and enoee j ed, aad 


■ aaid Decree and Baecotion specified. 

And Whereas, ia obe dien c e to mid command, and under and by virtue of aaid Execution, the mid Sheriff did, on the 
. — K.f? — x yiv ol—QsC* — _. _____ |«9.^. , levy on. arise and take all l be lands, tenements and rani estate which 

— < -fi /LtCa. 


had ia and to the aaid premie r s . hereinafter particularly set forth, describes and conveyed, with the appurtenance*, aad d 
day of-jW«rfd^<V_ <A- !•*-£.. seO all the right title, iatereac aad claim oT the mhl defendant in aaid .JLscmJ£. 


ia and to the aaid pnaiiaaa. at pobUe auction, at the Court House door, in mid County of S_<_ State of Oregon . 

between the boon at nine in tho morning. and fear la the afternoon at that day. namely: at — J--P- o'clock after having ftret given 

due notice oT the dm aad plana of aaid aale acroctUng to law, to- wit: By poating notices of the time and place at aaie, t 
property, foe four weeks amnraaivvly prior to the day oT aale. In three at the moat public places In the aaid County at .i' 
aad aim by paUtakiag a copy of such notice once each week for bar successive weeks prior to mid day oT safe in 

_a weakly nesrepaper of genernl drotiatioo. primed and onbllahed in . 

, int er n a l aad claim at the mid defendant . (r. /Ltf 



in aad to the aaid I premises meremnek off aad mid to. L } /. 

far the sum Dolfcna, 

he being the highest bidder, aad that being the highest sum bidden therefor. 

And WhsrdU, The aaid Sheriff, after rncrivteg from the mid purchaser the aaid inn of money so bid as aforesaid, gave to the 
■id parchaas rach certificate of aaid mk e» ia by law directed to be gives, and the matters contained to racta emifiegre were wibatantially staled 
in aaid Sheriff a return of ho proceedings upon aaid Ezacntioo to the Qjonjr CJ^tif the County ot^.f ^<.f.^lfet.t^r<«^.„at«a of 
Oregon. Ajid Vnuu, the mid Court, by an order amde the r?__£_ day at iBgjf. daly one- 

Now, Tharoforo. Thia Indenture Wttnaaaath: rwi 

Sheriff o t the aaid County L A . /c-*r+. <TTSc'. . by virtue at mid Execution und Order of Sale, aad in pursuance of the statute fa 

amdc and provided, for ar< ' Id consideration of the mhl sum of money. In hand paid, by I be part of the s econd part, the receipt 

I confirmed, and by them praamte do grant, bargain, aril, coor 
forever, all the right, title, interest and claim which the mid 4 


wbemof ia hereby acknowled g ed, have granted, bargained, sold, conveyed and confirmed, and by thcar |irrsciile do grant, bargain, aril. Conwy and 
confirm onto the aaid part : of the second part, and towr r. heirs i 


ant.- In mid asit 




(or either of tbem) had on the mid l/. day rtf.. cZ 1 A 4 


Jt. *.<.<./. . . 1 rt«> y, ur at any lime afterwards, or now bac4. 

befog In I fie pid County of ( .».< X A!/. . tAg..L +.. 4 .V. 


Is or to all thorn certain lots, pieces or parrels of land, aituatr, lying and lefo* In l^c mid County of .*.<* .f?./. .(.fif..fku.v. 

State of Oregon, sod more fwrticoUrly described at follows, w w ti.-ff f.L'.iij. C* Act'. fA f*C:l rf ft/ £CdUdW\ tf'.&^ZAO.UtzlS 

d^/sJsJi'/t/a/l ft! Jc * S Art./ 0! d/'t/An.. 4* r/r, .y'f./h- 

£»a/6wA'*'« t'ttijp rmi* Scyc. J/\f /***/*/ ‘tfaj+lj /. /.V *ay"JL Vy.4«- /•y'fet 

f/t y t* &trir 0f .,„.p y {, st 


ts (c. - 


Together with all sad singular the hereditament* sad appurtenance* thereto Sefongtng oe in any wise sppmoinlng. 

To Ha VO and to Hold, the mid premises, with the epmmenanees, nntn the sold c tyJi/Sf'r. tlCi ***. jwi . betrs and 

saslgas forarer. free from all cUlm thereon upon the pari of said Defra-Unt 5 - . or any of them, nod as fully an.t olfodolely a. by law the aaid part ^L 
of tha aecond part can or ought to have or to hold the aatne hereunder. ,/ 

In Witnooa Wharaof. I, the said Sheriff, have hereunto wst my hand and seal the day and year Am above arritten. 

^ . -Don* in TO a Pnnaxwca or | r, /) 

tfiftL C.k/L > (&- - 

tJtdUSLtuLL ) ■'.A.'./. If. {.• 'County, Oregon. 

rrAT^-OF OR BOON, i 

Covvrv or/T^.*,. ) .. . 

«w,«i — ....Mur va./MM » 

I ■■■ill, mm M mam wri iUm.f!..CSL.lMA.ff.A4m-. Ml, <m _M e mtm, * . Ci i. A-mt.yL.Ut~. 

i^«_. 

mt ■ w. r_il _ mm il . i man /ri>. 

££?) 


Oregon Farm 

Auction 

Repurchase 

by Hinrich 
1897 
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APPENDIX B 

Tabulary Statement 


1 



TABULARY STATEMENT OF 

MINNESOTA 




1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1. Wheat 

1 

$1.3? 
120 A 
3050 B. 

$ 1.10 

llh-A 
2933 B. 

$ 1.10 
2250 B 

.90 
170 A 
3856 B. 

Cheap 
200A 
2112 B 

$1.30 

$1.75 

230 A. Tncl. 
rent of 20A 
4700 

2. Oats 

16 A 
750 B. 

20 A 
1150 

Rye 2 bu. 

2 I 4 .A. 

866 

25 a. 
1566 B 

30 A 
1132 B. 

30A 

1580 B 

~y. Barley 

TK 
75 B. 



2 A 
50 B.? 

70 . ? 
12A 

434 B. 

10 A 

41 Potatoes 2 A. 

300B. 

-J-T. 

150 

1A 

$.85 

$60.00 

. 60 

3A. 

~zr. w 

250 B. 

.60-. 70 
k .80 

i£ a. 

5. Corn 

Good 

12 A. 

Not husked Not hus.Not ripe 
9 A. 9A. 12A 

i5a. 

Husked 

10 A. 

6. Pork 

ir - 

1400 

2750 
9 Pigs 

2616 

Ovpigs 

1960 
6 pigs 

10old3346 
6shoats 480 

7. Other 
Meat 




1623 sold 
to Lefsen 

2 calves 120 

Old cow-400meat spld 

8. Seeder 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 and old 

2 pnd one old 

9. Reaper 

1 

1 

1 

wood 

old Wood 

Self-binder- Elrud 

10. Thresn- 
ing 

machine 


uur own, 

uasper, — wempner, — ner-gsn 

Steam engine 

11. Plows 

2 

3 

2-3 

3 

4 


12. Horses 

2 k 2-4 

2 mules 

6 

6 

2 Schimmel (barn) 

13. Cows 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

6 k more 

lip. Summary 
Pigs 3 

Strawbarn Strawbarn Strswbarn Beets 
9 6 

First pasture Beets 6 A, 
4 sows 6 

1?. Land 

160 

Looked at 
160 A. in 
Lake City 

I 4 .O A. 

360 A. 

#1300-40A 

320A 

If. Buildings House, 

well, barn Small Cistern 

horse Barn 

barn, granary 

Cellar 

Granary 


17 • Purch- 
ased 

1 cow 

2 horses 
plow 

Threshing 

Machine 

plow 

Advance self binder 

Old seeder 

N 

— 

18. Worth 

mail 

5085 

9874 

10,764 



Feb. $15,282 
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TABULA RY STATEMENT OF MINNESOTA (Cont 'd. ) 

* 1872 1673 18714- 1Q75 1876 1877 


19. Wages Paid feOO. $1200 $700. 


20. People Wise. 

Wise. Illinois 

10-11 

men 

5-11 

21. WinterMorning 
29i 

Mild 

very cold Mild Mild in 

straw short Feb. 

22. Arrange- 
ments 

Kitchen and barn 
rebuilt 

kitchen 

cellar 

kitchen 

cellar 

23. Summer --3 months Noon lj.8^ Hot 

2Lp. Family Claus 
ill 

(Summer of I87D 
(4nton died) 


Rebecks Father 

Claus sick ill 

Minna Persun 

25. Friendship 

■■"•Grandfather Peter's Anna (Hinrich placed 

died wife Marearetha Anton's tombstone 

■K-Uncle John's grandfather Nov. 20, 1875) 

26. Preachers Hoffmann Niemeier -- '7U 

Stuelpnagel 

Rupprecht ^ 

27. Church 2 
Lord ' s 1 
Supper 

6 10 
1 1 

19 

11 

19 2 
all of us 


28. Hay seeded Good very poor Good 


Wempner 10 10A. 30 A. Ppsture 10 


29. New Land Wempner Maik 11 A. New land 

80 A. 22A New land 1(.5 A. a little 


30. General -K-Hector 

dog died 

Montgomery ' s 
barn burned 
Elevator 

R.J. Father to 
Mi lwaukee-circus 

31. Rain While Before Dry 

while 1876 while 

stacking hervestingjune rain 

stacking cutting 

32. Trees Fruit trees 

Planted many 


Poplars 

poplars 


31. Seed Wheat sold 

Quite a little 

1200 b. 

3^.. Friendship 

Metta 

s son 


Peter 

Di ed 


# From information that has come to me, Hector must have made auite a 

name for himself on the farm. Aunt Rebec ka mentions him affectionat ely 
in a letter to her brothers out West and my Father told me that he was 

continually challenged by the gander. But one day possible the 

demise of the gander should also have been reported. 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Kirchenbuch der St. Johannes Gemeinde 

zu 

Jacksonville, Wabasha Co. 
Minnesota 


Church Register of the St. John Congregation 

of 

Jacksonville, Wabasha Co. 
Minnesota 


Source: The Register is archived at Lincoln-Trinity Lutheran Church in Wabasha County, Minnesota. 
Translation by Merlin Schlichting 
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/J 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Hinrich and Caroline (Heinrich and Carolina) Marriage 

1880 


Marriage Register 
Trau-Register 


No. 

Banns/Wedding 

Aufgebot/Trauung 

Name, Occupation, 
and Residence of the 
Groom 

Name, Stand, u. 
Wohnort des 
Brautigams 

Name and 
Residence of 
the Bride 

Name u. 
Wohnort der 
Braut 

Comments 

Bemerkungen 

Pastor 

1 

July 6 
6. j uli 

Heinrich Schlichting, 
Farmer, Town 
Gillford, Wabasha Co. 
Minn. 

Heinrich Schlichting, 
Farmer, Town 
Gillford, Wabasha 
Co. Minn. 

Carolina 

Triibenbach 


Christian Maurer 

(witnesses): 

(Zeugen): 
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4 

64 Q&luL M mulct 

mu l 

1 J 


h\ 

L 

It 

fl3fn. 

£~£f. //A;://... 

YjtfrAw /^v/^V 


HO. 

2. i-arwi 
CW. iitj . 

J^Tudruk. 

^d.d/ytv^ 

fiFyiQ'yini 

wawttA 

Hjtfmuil't 

ffirutir 

■VMjlJt'WU 

Jitter 
mdl c/Lf\ 
£cvndsf 

vumuii <%iatidt: vitfMdwh 
^lAann/Mui.- 

iiiuA& JUttndl : 

2 

dt&r /Rtf' 
\ 

/lie. 

civiuvr 
lf_- - 

MatkMi 

Ii}aMi-&Amv 

jfcnd^n^ 

y$c£&nl'%n 

oUtlJjj'nf . 
ittYck/yiM' 

'wnta virts \ 

jAridicnq , 

diadAdliiL 

tfitftfvptf.r 

h h \ 

J. 

IS. PanuM 

mi. 

tf.idru, 

U/r 

ffirudriik 

H/yvvt£ 

Id^ntllrdt 

cHcltcol 1 

'IlyytJfTCiA 

^rtedrukJ^ 

^ | 

* » 


S.^peUjt 

mi 

VfJltbtt 

cL 

* 

4Lt4 

0irttdruk 

YcAa/wi 

fflp/ruiiAa*. 

\ih*auAam 


At Jr A 

1 

JT i. 

mi. 

t 

- J i - - 

d-d/kcU 

ilfjilktlvyv 

'fAritctrlii 

J 

Jrhatvtv 

iMtCvtUk./ 

cdtlnwn&n 

yjyiiUt 

\ ^tufuvtd&^mUfuJ. * „ 

MunAjffijtd&r 

\r\iU.JLnl 
| 11U 

t 

f 

t “ ' 

ijJU 

%M£^dws 

d^AscU^nsy- 

' 

%*U 

^Mvridtt/ 

^uhUh^rtdin 

JldiiltdAiJim 

Y, A 1 

J 

l 

h/HtiJ. 

i 

ft* 

4oMttorwu> 

fyluAfthct 

44^nrufi 

dthluitlm 

Ajcvrtr£vvuL 

Uu^ 

yi4jiruM)\ 

JxCtiAlJ 

•A/efitAday4m. 
sbicAi/ , 

II 1 

V 
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Elizabeth (Catharina Elisabetha) Baptism 1881 


Baptismal Register 
1881 

Tauf-Register 

1881 


p. 64 


No. 

Day of 
Birth 

Tag der 
Geburt 

Day of 
Baptism 

Tag der 
Taufe 

Child’s 

Name 

Kindesname 

Father’s 

Name 

Vatername 

Mother’s Name 

Muttername 

Baptismal 

Sponsors 

Taufpathen 

Pastor 

Pastor 

7 

June 

29, 

1881 
29. Juni 
1881 

July 17 
1 7. Juli 

Catharina 

Elisabetha 

Heinrich 

Schlichting 

Caroline 
Schlichting nee 
(geb.) 

Triibenbach 

Sophia 

Briisehaver 

Carl 

Triibenbach 

(Christian 

Maurer) 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Mary (Maria Louisa) Baptism 1882 


Baptismal Register 
1882 

Tauf-Register 

1882 


p. 66 


9 

December 

December 

Maria 

Heinrich 

Caroline 

Maria 

(Christian 


7, 1882 

7. 

Dezember 

1882 

26 

26. 

Dezember 

Louise 

Schlichting 

Schlichting nee 
(geb.) Triibenbach 

Schumann 

Eggert 

Schroeder 

Maurer) 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


J ohn (J ohann) August Baptism 1885 


Baptismal Register 
1885 

T au f -Register 


2 

February 

April 

Johann 

Heinrich 

Caroline 

Johann 

(Christian 


27, 1885 

19 

August 

Schlichting 

Schlichting nee 

L ef sow 

M aurer) 


27. 

19. 



(geb.) 

A uguste 



Februar 

1885 

April 



T rubenbach 

Wempner 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Caroline (Caroline Friedericke) Baptism 1886 


Baptismal Register 
1886 

Tauf-Register 

1886 


p. 69 


No. 

Day of 
Birth 

Tag der 
Geburt 

Day of 
Baptism 

Tag der 
Taufe 

Child’s 

Name 

Kindesname 

Father’s 

Name 

Vatername 

Mother’s Name 

Muttername 

Baptismal 

Sponsors 

Taufpathen 

Pastor 

Pastor 

6 

October 
3, 1886 
3. 

October 

1886 

October 5 
5. October 
Emergency 
Baptism 
Notthaufe 

Caroline 

Friedericke 

Fleinrich 

Schlichting 

Caroline 
Schlichting nee 
( geb .) 

Triibenbach 

Caroline 
Schlichting nee 
(geb.) 

Triibenbach 

the father 
baptized 
the child 
der Vater 
taufte das 
Kind 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Caroline Death and Burial 1886 


Burial Register 
Todten-Register 


No. 

Day of 
Death 

Todestag 

Day of 
Burial 

Begrabnistag 

Cause of Death 

Todesursache 

the 

Deceased 

der 

Verstorbene 

those 

Surviving 

die 

Hinterlassenen 

Pastor, 

Comments 

Pastor, 

Bemerkungen 

3 

October 

6 

6. 

October 

October 9 

9. October 

Lower Abdominal 
Illness 

Unterleibskrankheit 

Caroline 

Fredericke 

Schlichting 

Parents: 
Heinrich and 
Caroline 
Schlichting 

Eltern: 
Heinrich u. 
Caroline 
Schlichting 

Ephesians 

5:20 

Eph. 5.20 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Henry (Heinrich Wilhelm) Baptism 1888 1 


Baptismal Register 
1888 

Tauf-Register 


1 

December 

January 

Heinrich 

Heinrich 

Caroline, nee 

Wilh(elm) 

(Christi 


19, 1887 

21 

Wilhelm 

Schlichting 

(geb.) 

Schrdder 

Maurer' 


19. 

21. 



Trubenbach 

Louise 



December 
34 1887 

Januar 




Trubenbach 
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Jacksonville Lutheran Church Register 


Ernst Baptism 1890 


Baptismal Register 
1890 

Tauf-Register 


2 

March 

April 

Ernst 

Heinrich 

Caroline, nee 

Eggert 

(Christian 


17, 1890 

19 

Christoph 

Schlichting 

{geb.) 

Schroder 

Maurer) 


17. 

19. 



Trubenbach 

Marie 



Marz 

April 




Schroder 



1890 
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APPENDIX D 

St. Paul Lutheran Church 

Register 

Sherwood, Oregon 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Kirchenregister 

der 

1. Ev. Luth. St. Paulus Gemeinde 
U.A.C. 
bei 

Middleton, Wash. Co., Oregon 


Geschenkt vom 
Frauensverein 
der Gemeinde 
A.D. 1904 

Gegriindet den 24. Oktober 1878 
Incorporiert den 14. Dezember 1893 


Church Register 


of the 

1. Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul Congregation 
U.A.C. (Unaltered Augsburg Confession) 

at 

Middleton, Washington County, Oregon 


Donated by the 
Women’s Organization 
of the Congregation 
A.D. 1904 1 

Founded October 24, 1878 
Incorporated December 14, 1893 

Translation by Merlin Schlichting 



1 This register includes a rewriting of the original 1878 to 1904 register and subsequent new entries. 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Burial Record for Johann (I) Schlichting, 1880 

Each line represents one column in the church register page 

p. 341 

2. 1880. 

Johannes Schlichting, bom in Breitenwisch, Province Hanover, Germany, on 20 Aug. 1810. 
Died - 9 Jan. 1880. 

Buried - 12 Jan. 1880, in the cemetery of the St. Paul Church Congregation near Middleton, 
Wash. Co., Oreg. 

Age - 69 years, 4 months, 20 days. 

Text: Revelation 14:13, by P(astor) A. Renter 


Burial Record of Johann (II) Schlichting, 1883 

Each line represents one column in the church register 

5. 1883. 

Johann Schlichting, bom 26 Febr. 1844. 

Died - 5 June 1883. 

Buried - at the cemetery of St. Paul Congregation near Middleton, Wash. Co., Oreg. 
Age - 39 years, 3 months, 10 days, 
by P(astor) A. Renter 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Rebecka (sp. Rebecca) Schlichting & Thomas Matthiesen 

Wedding 

Wedding Register for the Year 1880-1895. 

Each line represents one column from the register 


p. 309 
1. 1880. 

Thomas Matthiesen, bom 22 Oct. 1848 in Neukrug, Province Schleswig, Germany Washington 
Co. Oregon. 

Age - 34 

Rebecca Schlichting, born 4 April 1853 in Neuland, Province Hanover, Germany Washington 
Co., Oregon. 

Age - 27 

Married - 10 July 1880 
by P(astor) A. Renter 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Baptismal Entry Translations for Maria Matthiesen and 

Rebecca Schlichting 

Each line in this document represents a column in the register 

p. 41 

109 

Maria Matthiesen 

Bom - 23 July 1894 at Middleton, Wash. Co., Oregon 

Baptized - 7 Oct. 1894 at the St. Paulus Church by the same (most likely means the entry was 
made by the same person who conducted the baptism ) 

Parents - Thomas Matthiesen and Rebekka nee Schlichting 

Sponsors - Joh(ann) W. Ficken, Mrs. Pauline Ficken, Bertha Mohrmann 

112 

Rebekka, Caroline Marie Schlichting 

Bom - 18 Jan. 1895 at Sherwood, Wash. Co., Oregon 

Baptized - 17 March 1895 at the St. Paulus Church at Middleton, Wash. Co., Oregon 
Parents - Heinrich Schlichting and Caroline, nee Trubenbach 
Sponsors - Claus Schlichting, Marie Matthiesen. 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Burial Record for Rebecka (Rebekka) Matthiesen nee 

Schlichting, 1895 

Each line represents one column in the church register 


p. 342 

14. 1895 

Rebekka Matthiesen nee Schlichting, bom 4 April 1853. 
Died - 2 March 1895. 

Buried - 5 March, in the congregation cemetery. 

Age - 41 years, 10 months, 28 days. 

Spouse - T. Matthiesen, and children. Text Rom. 14:8-9. 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Burial Record for Hinrich Schlichting, 1904 

Each line represents one column in the church register 


p. 344 

37. 

Heinrich Schlichting, Sr., born 12 September 1837 in Hanover, Germany. 
Died - 29 Sept. 1904, in Sherwood, Wash. Co., Oregon. 

Buried - 3 Oct. 1 904, at the congregation cemetery 
Cause of Death - Pneumonia and heart attack. 

Age - 67 years, — months, 17 days. 

By P(astor) Ed. Doering, in the absence of the local pastor. Text: 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Elisabeth Schlichting & Henry Koppelmann Wedding 1904 

Each line represents one column in the register. 


p. 311 

30 

P(astor) Heinrich Koppelmann, from Payette, Canyon Co., Idaho 
Elisabeth Schlichting of Washington Co., Oregon 
Age - 23 

Notice of Intention - 13 Nov., 1904 

Married - 17 Nov., 1904 in the house of the bride’s parents in Washington Co., Oreg. 
P(astor) H.J. Kolb 

Witness - Teacher J. Henry Schroeder, Marie Schlichting, Elisabeth Matthiesen 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Wedding Marie (Mary) Schlichting and Charles Wetzel 1908 

Each line represents one column from the register 


p. 312 

40. 

Charles F. Wetzel from Washington Co., Oregon 
Age - 3 1 

Marie Louise Schlichting from Washington Co., Oregon 
Age - 25 

Married - 30 July 1908 in St. Paul Church in Middleton, Wash., Co., Oregon 
Witness - Henry Schlichting, Ernst Schlichting, Bertha Hall, Katie Juergensen. 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Rebecca Schlichting & Edwin Ehlers Wedding 1913 

Each line represents one column from the register 


p. 313 

53 

Edwin G. Ehlers from Twin Falls, Idaho 
Age - 24 

Rebecca Schlichting of Washington Co., Oregon 
Age - 18 

Notice of Intention - 30 Nov. 1913 

Married - 10 December 1913 St. Paul Church, near Sherwood, Oregon 
Witness - Emil Ehlers, Marie Matthiesen . . . H. J. Kolb (Pastor) 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Burial Record for Claus Schlichting and 
Elizabeth Koppelmann, 1915 

Each line represents one column in the death registry 


p. 347 

72 

Claus Schlichting, born 5 May 1 840, Ostenteich Germany 
Died - 2 July 1915, near Sherwood, Wash. Co., Oregon 
Buried - 4 July 1915, congregation cemetery 
Cause of Death - Abdominal infection 
Age - 75 years, 1 month, 27 days 

74 

Katharine Elisabeth Koppelmann, bom 29 June 1881, Lake City, Minn. 
Died - 13 November 1915, Portland, Oregon 
Buried - 16 November 1915, congregation cemetery 
Cause of Death - Consumption (Tuberculosis) 

Age - 34 years, 4 months, 14 days 

Survivors - Spouse and 6 children, mother and 5 siblings 
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St. Paul Lutheran Church Register 


Burial Record for Caroline Schlichting nee Truebenbach, 

1930 


Each line represents one column in the burial registry 


p. 351 
112 

Carolina Schlichting 
Died -23 March, 1930 

Buried - 27 March 1930, congregation cemetery 
Cause of Death - Heart ailment 
Age - 76 years, 1 1 months, 15 days 

Survivors - John, Henry & Ernst Schlichting, sons; Mrs. Mary Wetzel, Mrs. Rebecka Ehlers, and 
Mrs. Marie Ehlers, daughters. 
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T his index lists people, places and select- 
ed topics. Page numbers in bold type 
refer to images or illustrations. People 
with identical names are differentiated by in- 
cluding a birth year. Women are referenced 
by unmarried surnames for events before 
their marriage. References after marriage use 
their married surnames. Items occurring of- 
ten throughout a chapter are listed by the 
first occurrence in that chapter followed by a 
“+” symbol. 

A 

Aberdeen Dakota Territory 141, 143 
Acadians 72 

Agassiz, Jean Louis 65, 67 
Alban Township 148 
Am Deich Germany 1 7 
America (steamship) 33 
Austria 14 

Austro-Prussian War of 1866 16, 28, 132 

B 

Bannock Indians 121, 122, 124 
Barghusen, William 212, 231 
Barns 95, 100, 101, 101 
Battle of Langensalza 16, 25 
Bavaria (steamship) 34 
Bell, John 57 

Big Stone City Dakota 143, 152, 159 
Big Stone Lake 67, 149 
Bismarck, Otto von 132 
Black, Doris 149-151 

Black Hills of South Dakota 111, 141, 142 
Blacksmith Shop 96 


Bradford, Sheriff W.D. 237 

Blank, Elisabeth, (see also Schlichting, Elisabeth) 5, 
17 

Boise Idaho 122, 122 
Breckenridge, John 57 
Breitenwisch Germany 17, 18 
Bremen Germany 28, 35 
Bremen (steamship) 34 
Bremerhaven Germany 28 
Brickyard in Sherwood Oregon 191 
Broetzmann Family 212, 213, 213 
Brusehaver 96 

Bureau of Land Management 145, 146 , 147 
Burger, Charles and Teresa 86, 113, 223 
Burial Mounds 68, 70 

c 

Canby Minnesota 150, 151 

Carpentry 23, 25 

Carver, Johnathan 75 

Castle Garden in New York City 33 

Catholic Religion 14, 71, 132 

Certificate of Ownership 146, 147 

Cherokee Indians 41 

Chicago Illinois 53, 62 

Chicago and North Western Railway 143 

Chief Joseph 113, 114 

Chief Sitting Bull 111 

Chippewa River 67, 74, 75 

Cincinnati Directory 46-51 

Cincinnati, Germans in 43, 44 

Cincinnati, Schlichtings in 33, 45-51, 217 

Civil War, American 40, 75 

Claimant Testimony 144, 145 

Cleveland, President Grover 146 
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Columbia River 1 87 
Columbus, Christopher 29, 70, 

Combine 93 

Concordia School Portland Oregon 205, 206 
Concordia Theological Seminary Springfield Illinois 
103, 198 

Conscription (military) 26 
Corduroy Roads 187 
Coulees, 68 

Custer, George Armstrong 111 
Cut-over Land 182 

D 

Dakota Land Patent Register 146, 146 
Dakota Territory 141 + 

Deere, John 91 
Denmark 16 
Der Seebote 59 

De Smet Dakota Territory 149, 151 
De Soto, Hernando 40 
Drill (Seed Drill) 92, 95 
Douglas, Stephen 57 
Driftless Area 67 
Duden, Henry 216, 227 

E 

Effigy Mounds, 69 
Ehlers 

Edwin 202 , 203, 216, 280 , 281 
Emil 203, 204 
Melvin 99, 214 

Rebecca (see also Schlichting, Rebecca) 203 
Elbe River 17, 29 
Emilie (sailing ship) 35, 37 
English Settlers 7 1 
Erie Canal 46 

Europe House (boardinghouse) 182, 183 
Evangelical Lutheran Religion 132 

F 

Ferber, Pastor 119 
Ford, Orville and Orrill 104, 224 
Fort Snelling Minnesota 73 
Forty-Eighters 14, 54 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 16, 132 
Fredonia Wisconsin 135, 136, 206, 214 
French-Indian War of 1754 41, 72 


French Settlers 71 
Fur Trading 54, 71 

G 

German Confederation of 1815 14, 14 
German Empire of 1871 16 , 132, 133, 133 
German Methodist Church 81 , 83 
German Revolution of 1848 14, 54 
Gillford Township 83, 85 , 116, 211 
Glaciers 67 
GPS 1 

Great Northern Railway 210 
Granary 101, 102, 102 109 
Grant County Dakota 143-145, 155 
Grant County Herald 143, 145, 145 
Grant, U.S. 25 

Grapes, Wm. H and Helen 84, 222 
Grubbing 182 

H 

Hamburg Germany 17, 28 
Hankemeien, Henry 130, 131 , 132, 144 
Hanover, Germany 44 
Hansa (steamship) 134, 135, 135 
Harrows 92 

Hauer, Nathalie 153-155, 155 , 186 
Heise 

Christian 116 
Emma 96-98 
Hell’s Coulee 97 
Hennepin, Father Louis 75 
Hermann (steamship) 40 
Hielgendorf, Emma 206, 214 
High German 5 
Himmelpforten Germany 17 
Hoffmann, Fred 186, 186 

Hoffmann, Louise (see also Truebenbach, Louise) 186 

Homeopathic Medicine 112 

Homestead Act of 1862 41, 57, 103 

Horst Germany 17, 133 , 134 

Huemoeller, Fred 175, 229 

Hull England 37, 134 

I 

Indian Mounds Park 66 , 69 
Industrial Revolution 13, 14, 19, 26, 217 
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J 

Jacksonville Lutheran Cemetery 119, 120, 162 
Jacksonville Lutheran Church 82 , 116-120, 117 , 

119 , 138, 144, 160, 169, 244-261 
Jacksonville Minnesota 80, 83, 84 , 85 , 95-98, 96 , 
115, 116, 126, 130 , 172 , 173 , 186, 209, 211 , 221 
John Phillips Studio 138 
Johnson, President Andrew 
Jungoldus, Johann 59, 60 

K 

Kelton Utah 121, 122 
Kentucky 44 
Koppelmann 199 

Henry (Pastor) 199, 199 , 200, 276 277 
Elizabeth, ( see also Schlichting Elizabeth 198-200, 
199 , 200 , 209, 282 , 283 
Kingdom of Hanover 16, 18 
King George V 16 

L 

La Crescent Minnesota 56 
La Crosse Wisconsin 55 
Lake Agassiz 67 

Lake City Minnesota 75, 97, 186 
Lake Michigan 67 
Lake Pepin 67, 68 , 74 
Langensalza Germany 1 34 
Lee, Robert E 25, 

Lewis and Clark 113 

Lincoln, President Abraham 25, 57, 76 

Lincoln-Trinity Lutheran Church 116, 119 

Liverpool England 37, 134 

Louisiana Purchase 72 

Low German 5, 97 

M 

Manifest Destiny 40 
Mankato Minnesota 76 
Matthiesen 189 
Fred 182, 184 

Marie 188, 188 , 189, 192, 195 , 198, 200, 201 , 202, 
202 , 203, 204 , 205, 206, 209, 270 , 271 
Rebecka, (see also Schlichting, Rebecka) 175, 184, 
187-189, 189 , 272 , 273 

Thomas 139, 139 , 180, 180 , 188, 189, 193, 268 , 
269 


Maurer, Pastor 119, 138 
McCormick, Cyrus 91, 92 
McGregor Iowa 56 

McTagart, James and Elizabeth 103, 234 

McTagart Parcel 103, 103 , 106, 109, 221 , 234 , 235 

Means of Emigration 27 

Melcher, Emma 198, 212, 214 

Melcher Family 213, 213 

Mendota Minnesota 74, 75 

Micklan, E.A. 153 

Milbank Dakota Territory 141, 143, 143 , 144, 148 , 
150, 151, 155, 156 , 159 
Milwaukee 53+, 212 
Schlichtings in 39 

Milwaukee Road Railway 55-57, 143, 143 , 186 

Minneapolis Minnesota 56 

Minnesota History 74 

Minnesota River 67, 149, 159 

Mississippi River 55-57, 59, 67 

Missouri Synod 1 19, 205 

Mittendorf, John 48, 49 

Momentum of Immigration 41, 54 

Montgomery, Phillip 97 

Moore, James and Marie 236 

Mower County Minnesota 212, 214, 216 

Mt. Pleasant Township 211, 211 

N 

Napoleon 14, 16 

Navigation Measurements 29 

Nebraska (steamship) 135 

Neuland Germany 17, 18, 28, 133, 180 

New York Central Railroad 47 

Nez Perce Indians 113, 114 

Nienburg Building Trade School 22 , 23 , 24, 24 

North Sea 17 

Northern Pacific Railroad 111, 187 
Nygren, Charles and Maria 211, 232 

o 

Oak Center Minnesota 83, 84 
Odessa Washington 210, 216 
Ohio River 44 

Ojibwe (Chippewa) Indians 70, 73 
Omaha Nebraska 121 
Oregon 106 

Oregon Schlichting Property 120, 189+, 190 - 192 , 
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Oregon Schlichting Property (cont.) 205, 206, 236 , 
237 

Ortonville Minnesota 143 
Oste River 17 
Over-the-Rhine District 44 

P 

Pacific Railroad Acts 4 1 
Panic of 1873 98, 99, 142 
Panic of 1893 175, 191 

Parcel A 84-87, 85 , 99-102, 99 - 102 , 106, 113, 130 , 
211 , 221-223 

Parcel B 104-106, 107 , 109, 115, 124, 126, 129-131, 
130 , 131 162-168, 164 - 167 , 173 , 186, 210 , 211, 
211 , 214-217, 215 , 221 , 224-227 
Parcel C 130 , 131, 132, 132 , 162, 174, 175, 221 , 
228, 229 

Parcel D-The 100 Acres 172-174, 173 , 174 , 186, 

210 , 212, 221 , 230 , 231 

Parcel E 211, 211 , 212, 214, 221 , 232 , 233 

Parsohn, Minna 122, 122 , 139, 179, 180 

Passports 27, 29, 30-32 

Patton, H.F. and Mary E. 172, 230 

Peirce, Anson and Lovina 104, 224 

Pendleton Oregon 121, 122 

Perrot, Nicholas 7 1 

Plows 92, 92 

Pope, Anna 122 , 181 

Portland Oregon 187, 191, 193, 199, 202 

Portland Restaurant 182, 184 

Prairie du Chien Wisconsin 55 

Preemption Purchase 144-147 

Protestant Prussian Church 132 

Protestant Religion 14, 26 

Prussia 14, 18, 25, 132, 180 

Pull in Immigration 26, 40 

Push in Emigration 26 

R 

Railroads, American 43, 142 
Random Lake Wisconsin 137, 212-214 
Read, Charles 74 

Read’s Landing Minnesota 67, 74, 75, 79, 97 
Reapers 92, 93, 95 
Reformed Calvinist Religion 132 
Reinke 213, 213 

Emma ( see also Schlichting, Emma) 212, 212 , 213, 


Reinke, Emma (cont.) 

213 , 214 
Mary 214 

Riuke, Charles and Mary 132, 228 

River Warren, 67 

Robinson, Doan 149 

Rochester Minnesota 97 

Roebling Suspension Bridge 49, 50 

Rose, Arthur 149 

Rupprecht, Pastor Peter 116, 119 

s 

Sailing Vessels 29 
Sanitation 95 

Scharlemann, Pastor E. 119 
Schimmel 109, 168, 172 
Schleswig and Holstein 16 
Schlichting 180 , 195 , 201 
Anton 18, 38 , 39, 39 , 58, 59, 62, 87-89, 87 , 88 , 108 
Beatrice (Schlichting) Alpers 214 
Caroline (see also Truebenbach, Caroline) 141+, 
159+, 169 , 185+, 196 , 197+, 201 , 207 , 209+, 210 , 
226 , 229 , 231 - 233 , 284 , 285 
Caroline b. 1886 161 , 162, 254-257 
Catharina (Putt) 17 
Catherine “Trina” 18 

Claus (pre-1875) 18, 23, 34, 35 , 45, 50, 57-62, 87, 
89, 94, 99, 103, 234 

Claus (1875 on) 106, 112, 120, 124, 125, 139, 175, 
179+, 182 , 192 , 197+, 207 , 209, 211, 235 , 237 , 
282, 283 
Diedrich 18 

Dorothy and Erwin 123, 125 
Elisabeth ( see also Blank, Elisabeth) 25 
Elizabeth (see also Koppelmann, Elizabeth) 159, 

160 , 168, 169, 169 , 186, 192-194, 198-200, 205, 

248 , 249 , 276 , 277 

Emma (see also Melcher, Emma) 203, 210, 216 
Emma (see also Reinke, Emma) 216, 217, 227 
Ernst 163, 163 , 182, 186, 188, 193, 201 , 203-206, 
205 , 206 , 210, 214, 215, 260 , 261 
Erwin 191 
Harlon 214 

Heniy 162 , 163, 164, 166 , 167, 173 , 186, 195, 
203-206, 205 , 209+, 215 , 226 , 227 , 258 , 259 

Hinrich b. 1785 17 

Hinrich b. 1837 (pre-1867) 18, 19 , 20, 20 , 21 , 22 , 
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Schlichting, Hinrich b. 1837 (pre-1867) (cont.) 

23, 24, 24 , 29, 30 - 32 , 33, 34 

Hinrich b. 1837 (1867-1874) 39 , 45, 51, 58, 59, 76, 
79, 82 , 84-87, 85 , 94, 99, 103 104 
Hinrich b. 1837 (1875-1880) 106, 109, 116, 118, 
120, 124, 129-132, 131 , 137, 137 , 138, 138 
Hinrich b. 1837 (1880-1894) 141+, 145 +, 159+, 

169 , 179, 184+, 192 , 194 , 196 , 197, 206, 214, 217, 
222 - 225 , 228 - 230 , 235 , 237 , 246 , 247 , 274 , 275 
Johann I (pre-1870) 5, 13, 15 , 17, 25, 39, 39 , 51, 

58, 82 , 85 

Johann I (1870 on) 94, 106, 109, 110, 110 , 120, 
125 , 126, 179, 266 , 267 

Johann II (pre-1872) 18, 20, 23, 25, 25 , 33, 35, 36 , 
37 , 45, 50, 57-62, 87, 89 

Johann II (1872 on) 93, 94, 99, 106, 107, 112, 120, 
124, 125, 139, 179-185, 184 , 185 , 236 , 266 , 267 
John b. 1913 214, 216 

John August 160 , 162+, 169 , 186+, 197+, 204 , 

209-211, 214, 216, 252 , 253 

Mary (see also Wetzel, Mary) 160, 160 , 168, 169, 

169 , 186, 192, 193, 198-202, 199 - 201 , 205, 250 , 

251 , 278 , 279 

Peter 18 

Rebecca (see also Ehlers, Rebecca) 163, 186, 188, 

188 , 191, 192, 198, 200, 201 , 202, 202 , 203, 205, 

206, 209, 216, 270 , 271 , 280 , 281 

Rebecka (see also Matthiesen, Rebekah, pre-1878) 

18, 39, 39 , 58, 59, 94, 99, 112, 113, 139, 139 

Rebecka (1878 on) 115, 120, 179, 180, 203, 268 , 

269 

Sylvia (Schlichting) Georg 213, 216 
Schmidt, Bernard 48, 49 
School No. 19 96, 170-172, 170 , 171 
Schuman, Fred 166 , 167, 214, 233 
Schumann, Riga 130, 131 , 144 
Scurvy 47 

Sheridan, General William 111 
Sherwood Oregon 187 
Sioux Script Patent 145 
Sioux Tribes 

Dakota (Santee) Sioux 70, 72-76 
Great Plains Sioux 111, 141 
Sitterding, John 47, 48 
Slavery 40 
Smallpox, 71, 198 
Smith, Lewis 225 


Sod Houses 151, 152 

Spanish Settlers 70 

Stade Germany 17 

Stagecoach Line, John Hailey 122 

St. Croix River 67 

Steam Engines 93 

Steamships 29 

Steerage 29 

St. Paul Lutheran Cemetery 125 , 126, 207 

St. Paul Lutheran Church 181, 181 , 182, 185 , 187, 

200, 203, 204, 264-285 

St. Paul Lutheran Church of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
213, 213 

St. Paul Lutheran German School 194, 197, 202-205 
St. Paul Minnesota 56, 67, 74 
Stuelpnagel, Pastor M 80, 81, 104, 116 

T 

Tabulary Statement 93, 94, 98, 106, 240 , 241 
Threshing Machines 93, 93 , 98, 109 
Thuringia Germany 133 
Tobacco 71 

Transcontinental Railroad 122 
Transportation in Germany 28 
Travers des Sioux Minnesota 74, 75, 111, 149 
Tripoli (steamship) 37 

Truebenbach Family 133, 135 , 136 , 213, 213 
Caroline (Martha) (see also Schlichting, Caroline) 
132-140, 137 , 214, 217, 246 , 247 
Charles (Carl) 134 
Christoph 133, 135, 136, 136 , 198 
Ernst 134 
Frederick 134 
Gottlieb (John) 133, 136 
Heinrich 134, 136 
Katharine (Forst) 133, 137 

Louise (see also Hoffmann, Louise) 134, 137, 186 
Michael 133, 135-137, 136 , 198 
Tualatin River 115, 120 
Tuberculosis (consumption) 200, 200 
Twin Falls Idaho 203, 216 
Typhoid Fever 88, 112 

u 

United Church of Christ 133 
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W 

Wabasha County Minnesota 59, 62, 79, 206, 214, 217 
Historical Society 7 5 
Wabasha Minnesota 74, 75 , 79 
Wapasha (Chiefs I, II, & III) 72 
Walla Walla Washington 120-122, 122 
War of 1812 41 

Washington County Oregon 120, 155, 200 

Washington, George 72 

Washington State 187 

Watertown Dakota Territory 146 

Waubeka Union Cemetery 136 

Weippe Prairie 113 

Wells (Water) 95, 98 

Wellen Germany, 33 

Wempner 106 

Weser River 28 

West Albany Township 80, 80 


Wetzel 201 

Charles 200, 200 , 201 , 205, 278 , 279 
Lucy 201, 201 , 202 
Mary (see also Schlichting, Mary) 209 
Wheat 92, 95, 107, 109, 142 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls 149, 151 
Winona and St. Peter Railway 151 
Wounded Knee South Dakota 111 
Wulsdorf Germany 33 

Y 

Yellow Medicine County Minnesota 149, 150 

z 

Zimmern Germany 133, 133 , 134, 134 

Zion Evangelical Lutheran Cemetery 81 , 83 

Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church 81, 81 - 83 , 83, 116 

Zumbro Falls Minnesota 83 

Zumbro River 80 
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traces a German immigrant family from the limited opportunity of 
1860s Europe to the promise of unsettled land in America. It is a story of character, 
family and the blending of cultures to form a First American Generation. 


ere there is no vision, the people perish. — Proverbs 29:18 


ML 

(y o forget one’s ancestors is to be a brook without a source or a tree without 
a root. — Chinese proverb 
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merica is not a tribal, ethnic or racial identity. It is a philosophical identity 
composed of ideas of freedom, liberty, independent thought, independent s 
conscience, self-reliance, hard work, justice. — Jacob Needleman 






